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CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS iiaspex 


IN SWEDEN NOW 


Ts come abroad again after the long immuring of the war 
years and more especially to come to Sweden, where pre- 
war civilization still persists, has a strange unreality. True, 
one does something with funny little coupons in restaurants in 
exchange for bread, butter and meat, but my experience is that, 
if you happen to have exhausted your store of them, an elaborate 
shoulder-shrugging serves equally well—at least for that most 
welcome and pampered of creatures, the English visitor. Other- 
wise Stockholm and Gothenburg are as they were when last I 
came more than a decade ago: a good deal more Americanised 
and strident, but otherwise the same. The shop windows are 
. full of beautiful things at high prices, many of them exported 
hither from austerity England. As the British authorities allow 
one to bring very little currency, and the British customs are 
charging up to 133 per cent on anything one brings back, the 
Swedish shop windows will 
remain full. 

However, the vagaries of 
international economics must 
not lead me astray from the 
avowed purpose of these 
notes. Not the least interest- 
ing thing about travel in 
Northern Europe is the con- 
tact with a stream of art 
which, however much it is 
fed by that all-too-potent 
School of Paris, has its own 
intense individuality. Nat- 
urally the great Impressionists 
and their followers are known 
here. Indeed, the one place 
where Gauguin can be 
studied through every phase 
of his art is in the Carlsberg 
Collection in Copenhagen, 
and here in the National 
Museum, under its brilliant 
director, Erik Wettergren, 
there are majestic examples of 
the best of the Impressionist 
and Post-Impressionist 
painters. 

It is not for these old 
favourites that the art-lover 
comes to Sweden if he be wise, 
but to become acquainted 
with the national painters and 
their work. Here in Sweden 
there are a number of fine 
artists whose names are 
almost unknown in England. 
Zorn, of course, has a repu- 
tation so wide that we hardly 
think of him as belonging to 
any particular country. That loving preoccupation with light 
which allies him to the great Impressionists is combined with 
faultless draughtsmanship. Since Rembrandt there has been no 
greater etcher unless it be our own Frank Brangwyn. In London 
we see with pleasure occasional works of this Northern master, 
but here in Stockholm every collection has them in rich profusion. 
A picture called “‘In the Open” in the Gothenburg Gallery might 
give its title to all Zorn’s work ; whilst the ‘‘Midsummer Dance”’ 
—recording the open-air midnight dancing traditional on mid- 
summer night—is full alike of the spirit of this great painter 
and of his country. Given the opportunity of seeing Prince 
Eugen’s collection of paintings it is not too much to say that the 
group of Zorn’s works in one of the rooms shone out, even 
though there are some remarkably interesting pictures there; 
which brings one to the phenomenon of the Prince’s own work. 

The Royal Family is not the least surprising thing about 
Sweden. Prince Wilhelm, who was the official host to the 
writers of the P.E.N. with whom I travelled, is himself a fine 
writer; the aged King’s tennis was long of the Wimbledon 
standard; and Prince Eugen is first a painter and then a prince. 


CHURCHGOERS IN BOATS 
By CarL WILHELMSON 


National Museum, Stockholm 


PERSPEX’S choice for the Picture of the Month the 


Hisworkis typically Swedish—perhaps we should sayStockholmish. 
The archipelago of pine-clad islands amid the dark waterways, 
the gleaming lights of a passing ship or of a house among the 
trees, the beauty of the purple night skies: these things are the 
essence of such work. As with many of the Swedish painters 
he often depicts a vast vista, island beyond island with the 
steamers as tiny lighted toy things moving between, and as with 
many of the Swedish painters also, he loves the crepuscular 
summer night. He is romantic to a degree. Even the Royal 
Palace+a great block of a building as royal palaces are apt to 
be—on his canvas becomes a dream building of brown purple 
set between dark sky and darker water over which a single gull 
floats. There is nothing of the royal dilettante about these large 
canvases ; and, indeed, the tale is told that when the Stockholm 
Town Hall—one of the greatest aesthetic creations of the modern 
world—was being finished, 
the Prince undertook the 
decoration with murals of 
one of the vast galleries and 
worked there his regular 
hours day by day with the 
other workmen and crafts- 
men. One could wish that 
in England we might see 
something of the Prince’s 
work. 

A painter who worked in 
similar vein, but who died 
in 1915, is Eugene Jannson. 
His romantic landscapes, 
purple under purple skies, 
with rifts of lemon yellow 
between the massed clouds, 
are fine things, exploiting to 
the full the characteristic 
landscape of the country. 
I know of no painter outside 
Sweden who does just this 
particular thing that these 
two men do—it is impres- 
sionism applied to the night, 
and the result is in the last 
degree poetic and beautiful. 
The essence of Sweden 
which both these artists distil 
into their work is the near- 
ness to the primitive, the 
granite rocks, the unending 
waters, above all the beauty 
of a night sky in summer 
where some touch of light 
still lingers. 

Again in this vein we 
work of Otto 

Hesse!bom. His canvas ‘“‘Our 
in the National Museum shows just that vastness of 


Country” 
tree-covered islands in massed purple between the waterways 


gold in the sunset. The horizontal lines and golden light of 
the composition give a wonderful tranquillity to a scene which 
might otherwise oppress by its primitive desolation. Hesselbom 
was one of the pioneers of this golden age of Swedish Art for he 
was born in 1848 and died in 1913. 

Karl Nordstrom is also among the earliest of the group and 
he too turns to Swedish nature, but more often to the mountain 
country. In the Theii Collection in Stockholm there is a moving 
picture of the ‘‘Easter Bonfires’’ which the peasants still light 
on the mountain tops to evoke the summer. This pagan nature 
mysticism lies very near the surface of much Swedish art. 
Nordstrom, too, is a painter of the night sky and of night pictures 
in deep blues and purples. 

One other artist whose work retains its link with the primitive 
nature of the country is Bruno Liljefors with his genius for 
catching the very aspect and soul of the wild creatures in their 
native haunts: an owl on her nest, a pair of crows perched on 
a spray of pine, a family of eiders moving down from their granite 
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rock to the water’s edge against the flaring Northern sunrise, 
young foxes in their hole, or elks moving through the forest. 
Liljefors never loses touch with nature’s primeval self, but 
because his actual craftsmanship is so good there is that under- 
lying sense of design and pattern which makes fine art. 

There are a number of other men of this older generation, 
born in the late ’50’s or the "60's of last century who are familiar 
classics here and whose names are too little known in the orbit 
which moves spiritually around Paris. Nils Kreugen, that 
painter of cows and horses amid the Swedish landscape, who 
invented his technique of formalized pointillism, while Seurat 
and Signac were doing the same in their way; Gustaf Fjoestad 
who brought his own interpretation of the simplified forms of 
trees and earth under the rose-shadowed masses of the snow ; 
Carl Larsson, least typical of the Swedish painters, for he is light 
and gay as they seldom are, and often works in water-colour as 
they seldom do. Yet his pictures, especially of the children 
and the colourful peasant life of the country, have a quality of 
charm and of folk spirit unlike any other. 

Two of the foremost painters of an elder phase of art demand 
a word. One is Josephson; the other Carl Wilhelmson. They 
are painters of subject pictures of the Swedish people: Josephson 
largely of the bourgeoisie, Wilhelmson of the peasants and workers. 
In the great museums these men are given whole rooms for their 
works ; in private collections such as that of Prince Eugen, they 
are magnificently represented. Josephson often yields us a fine 
individual portrait, but strangely the art of portraiture finds very 
small place in this country—strangely because the Swedes are 
an amazingly beautiful people, with much more reason, one 
would have thought, for perpetuating their countenances to 
posterity than we English who seem addicted to doing so. 
Wilhelmson is a delightful painter, whether he draws quarrymen 
at their work, the slow Uppland peasants leading their horses, 
or the old women going to church by boat, their prayer books 
wrapped in their shawls, shawls which make such reflections in 
the water as delight his painter’s eye. 

And what of the moderns? For all this really belongs to a 
fine renaissance of Swedish painting which took place towards 
the end of last century and made its own use of the liveliness 
which was Impressionism in France. By common consent the 
outstanding name is that of Grunewald. Everybody pays tribute 
to the force of the personality of this man, whose tragic death in 
a plane accident a few weeks ago stirred the art world of Scan- 
dinavia yet raised so small a ripple in London and Paris. The 
circumstance revealed how wide is the gulf between the two. 
To the younger generation here it came as the violent death of 
Picasso would come to the Quartier Latin and the cultured circles 
of Paris. Grunewald’s work was in no sense as extreme as that 
of Picasso. Being a Swede he loved colour much more than 
the Spaniard does, for I have found that this people compensate 
themselves for the lack of light in their long winters by passionate 
love of bright colours; and their artists reflect this tendency 
by. canvases higher in tone and more vivid in colour than those 
to which we in England are accustomed. All this we have in 
Grunewald, and the compelling mind which manipulates form 
into arresting pattern and rhythm. Linnquist is another mod- 
ernist, a more simple mind I should say, which yields pictures 
of a child-like delight in things and people for their own sake. 
A massive canvas in the National Museum of a market-place in 
a small town, looked down upon from above and showing all 
the activities of the tiny doll-like figures, gives this artist in one 
of his moods. 

One cannot, of course, in the space of a single article even 
name the many artists who are at work, or whose names belong 
to this great period. Not to have mentioned Richard Bergh 
may discredit one with the old school ; although, truth to tell, 
his rather conscious compositions of stiffly-posed bourgeoisie left 
me—and, apparently, themselves—unmoved. Then there is 
J. A. G. Acke, a most spirited impressionist whose paint lives 
on the canvas; while many whose judgment “cries i’ the top 
of mine’’ claim Karl Isakson as a great modernist painter, but 
for my taste his extreme simplification has little appeal. So, as 
in all countries the borderlines become impossible to define, and 
all choice is inevitably arbitrary. 

Moreover, when all is said about the painters of modern 
Sweden it is not the painters at all who are supreme in her art 
but the sculptors. The highly individual Carl Milles stands at 
their head, though Milles has worked for many years in America, 
but his spirit stays in the magnificent works in Stockholm and 
in his beautiful home here which is a place of pilgrimage for 
lovers of his art. Eldh, Johnsson and others crowd behind the 


master. None imitates him—at least in Sweden—but each man 
has his own style, and the grey-purple granite of Sweden from 
which they carve gives this Northern sculpture a glyptic quality 
which we lack too often in the South. But the whole subject 
is too large to touch here, save to pay tribute and to express 
again one’s feeling that in this as in the painting we know far too 
little in England of the men and work of this country. 

Two other aspects of Swedish art impressed me. One was 
the magnificent standard of taste in the applied arts. Furniture, 
textiles, metalwork, glass, ceramics, every form of applied art 
and craft is almost as good as it could be. The material comfort 
and taste of Sweden belong to a brave new world. I only 
hope that their craze for being American will not destroy the 
roots in folk art and craft from whence such beauty springs. 
The other aspect is the increasing employment of the painters 
on mural and public work. This also is a phase of the brave 
new world. No longer is the private patron and the individual 
connoisseur the only economic hope of the artist, but the town 
hall, the library, community centre, the restaurant, and the 
cinema can offer princely prices. Demos is king and his palaces 
must be adorned. Sweden, which is intensely democratic (but, 
happily, with an enlightened democracy), is conspicuous in this 
way. One met it immediately in the decorating of that marvel 
of luxury liners, the newly-built Saga on which we travelled, 
for some of the best of the modern painters had made fine murals 
for the ship. One continues to meet it in many places. Strangest 
of all, perhaps, was the enormous ‘Resurrection’ murals of 
“Winter and Spring’’ by Sven Erikson in the magnificent and 
unbelievably modern crematorium at Stockholm. Another chapel 
in the group of buildings was decorated with fine mosaics, and 
yet another with some low-reliefs by Evar Johnsson which were 
among the most beautiful of his works I have seen. 

It is perhaps fitting that I leave the all-too-thorough Swedes 
at this point, employing their greatest artists to decorate one of 
the most originally conceived composites of architecture for 
which a great public prize was given—a crematorium. In Sweden 
even for death art has a gesture. 
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SWORD OF HONOUR 


“‘Palmam qui meruit ferat”’ 


HE Sword of Honour presented to General Dwight D. 

Eisenhower, G.C.B., O.M., by the Corporation of the 

City of London, 12th June, 1945, was designed and supplied 
by The Goldsmiths and Silversmiths Company Ltd.; Designer, 
R. J. Day; and blade by The Wilkinson Sword Company. 

The design is inspired by the Crusaders’ Sword of Liberation, 
adopted by General Eisenhower, to be borne on the shield of 
the Supreme Command shoulder flash. This flash, showing the 
Flaming Sword, appears on the emblazoned scabbard of crimson 
morocco leather near the hilt, in true colours on gilt. On the 
first crossed ribbon of silver, richly gilt are the five stars of rank. 
On the second, the Order of Merit in true coloured enamel 
mounted on gilt, on which are the Crusaders’ Swords, crossed. 

In the central position are the full Arms of the Corporation 
of London. 

The engraved inscription is cut deeply into the blade. 

The grip and pommel are embellished with gold wire, bound 
and entwined with crimson leather. 

On the shaped boss holding the guillions or guard is the 
initial “‘E,”’ in reversed cypher, in gilt, resting upon a background 
of azure blue enamel with the American Eagle at the back. 

The guard of the sword, following exactly the sword on the 
flash, is ornamented with a simple suggestion of the English 
Oak in low relief. 
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DEAN WOLSTENHOLME, SENIOR 


BY GUY PAGET 


17$7-1837 


UCH as I regret it, I am forced to disagree with Sir 
Walter Gilbey when he states that Dean Wolstenholme 
was descended from Sir John Wolstenholme, who was 
farmer of taxes to Charles I, and whose son John was created 
a baronet by Charles II in 1664 for his services during the civil wars. 

These Wolstenholmes belonged to Stanmore in Middlesex 
and their tombs are still the chief ornaments of that church, 
rebuilt by the first Sir John. 

Sir John Burke in his Dormant and Extinct Baronetcies, 
2nd Edition, 1844, gives a very detailed pedigree of this family 
from 1520 and states that the title became extinct on the death 
of the seventh Baronet, Sir Francis, whose father died in 1738. 
The care with which the fate of the. younger sons has been 
recorded looks as if someone had been to particular pains to 
find a possible successor to the baronetcy. 

There is no mention of a Dean Wolstenholme nor does the 
name appear as that of any of the wives. 

Both Dean Wolstenholme and his son had regularly exhibited 
pictures in the Academy for twenty years before Burke’s second 
edition appeared, and as their pictures were mostly of Hertford- 
shire and Middlesex, the coincidence must have struck him and 
have been examined by so exact an authority. 

Even in these democratic days, when every other war 
profiteer (1918 vintage) who is not a baron, is a baronet, people 
are still to be found who claim descent from titled families with 
very little if any evidence, like the lady who stated she was 
descended from Cardinal Wolsey and Queen Elizabeth ! 

Sir Walter Gilbey was a personal friend and neighbour of 
Dean Wolstenholme, Junior, and no doubt got the story from 
him, which if true would have constituted him a baronet. Sir 
Walter states Dean Wolstenholme was born in Yorkshire. The 
Baronets had no connection with Yorkshire since 1600 when one 
of the knights bought Nostell Abbey, probably lost in the civil 
wars. The whole family, men and women, lived and married 
round London. Luckily it is a matter of no importance for it 
is with the artists we are concerned, and what they begot; not 
who begot them. The father’s early life was spent in Essex and 
Hertfordshire but possessed no deep roots there, for he moved 
from Cheshunt, Turnford and Waltham Abbey in turn before 
he was forty. He was well off when he came to Essex and one 
of the leading spirits of the hunting and coursing which went 





From a set of four prints. 
Collection of Mr. Taylor, of Cheam 


COURSING. 


By D. Wolstenholme, Senior 





DEAN WOLSTENHOLME, SENIOR. From a rough 
sketch by Dean Wolstenholme, Junior. Engraved on 
wood by F. Babbage 


on in those counties before they became suburbs of London. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds saw some of his 
amateur efforts and pronounced that he 
would become a painter in earnest before he 
died. About 1794 Dean Wolstenholme became 
involved in the Court of Chancery over the 
title of the property he had bought at Waltham, 
but could the baronetcy also have been 
involved and any property that might go 
with it? As I have said, Sir Walter’s inform- 
ant, Dean Wolstenholme, Junidr, was still 
unborn at the time of the trouble. The 
crash came in 1800, when the ruined squire 
had to desert his pleasant manor, dogs and 
horses for a little house in East Street, Red 
Lion Square. There he mended his fortune 
somewhat and went back to live in the 
country near Chelmsford in 1812. 

Sir Walter disagrees with Sir Joshua and 
rates Dean Wolstenholme fairly low in the 
list of English artists, but I am on Sir Joshua’s 
side and we are supported by Frank Siltzer, 
author of British Sporting Prints, who regards 
him as the most pleasing and correct of 
sporting painters and his son as the best 
interpreter by engraving of these pictures. 
I hate superlatives. Who can lay down what 
is the best port or the best cloths? A matter 
of taste and climate, surely ? 

I wish Siltzer had not been quite so lit 
up about Dean Wolstenholmes’ subjects, 
as we might have heard more about the 
artist and less of the history of the Surrey 
Hunts and hunters; in fact, out of his 
chapter of twenty pages on them, he devotes 
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fifteen of them to old Surrey sporting 
characters. 

There is so great a likeness between the 
work of this father and son, and the fact 
that they both seldom signed their pictures, 
makes it almost impossible to tell them apart. 

The father’s skies are darker than the 
son’s, who prefers sunshine and brightness. 
Again the elder indulges in less detail and 
looks as if he used bigger brushes. 

His first Academy picture was of coursing, 
a sport he loved next to fox-hunting. He 
also did a great many shooting pictures often 
attributed to other people. 

One of his great pictures is of his friend 
Colonel Jolliffe and his hounds, now in the 
possession of Lord Hylton, and another of 
** The Golden Lane Genuine Brewery,” very 
reminiscent of Garrard’s ‘‘ Whitbread’s 
Brewery.” The word “ genuine’ reminds 
us that there was a war on, and all beer even 
in those days was not Real Beer. Some of 
his best pictures were engraved by Reeve, 
but after 1817 most of the engraving was 
undertaken by Dean Wolstenholme, Junior, 
who in that year spelt his name with a 
double “‘o”! Nearly all his pictures are 
small, the majority being under 2 ft. by 
18 ins., and many half that size. Their 
colouring is soft and natural and the grouping 
natural. There is a great sense of truth about 
them. They are so obviously the work of a 
man who knew all about his subject whether 
it is hunting, shooting, or coursing. They 
are not done for effect. His perspective is at times faulty and 
he was not a master of the art of mixing his paints like John 
Ferneley. Many of his pictures have sadly darkened. His 
animals may lack speed in some cases. 

I cannot agree with Shaw Sparrow that his biggest picture, 
43 by 35 ins., “‘ The Essex Stag Hunt,” is his greatest masterpiece; 
but, as I have said elsewhere, one of a sporting artist’s difficulties 
is that he has to please too many masters. To me he has sacri- 
ficed truth to portraiture. Like in so many of Ben Marshall's 
hunting pictures, the huntsmen are not hunting but sitting for 
their portraits. The man on foot and the one behind the hunts- 
man are bad examples of this. ‘“‘ Treeing the Fox”’ is not such 
a good picture, but is a far truer illustration. His best efforts are 
his natural hunt scurries—small pictures but of exquisite 
quality. 





CAUGHT NAPPING 


Ackermann Collection 


By D. Wolstenholme, Senior 





ONE OF A SET OF FOUR HUNTING SCENES 


By D. Wolstenholme, Senior 
Ackermann Collection 


During his poor days he was drawn into the farm advertising 
racket, but I know of no reproductions of his cattle picture, nor 
can I remember if he exaggerates the points of his sitters. 

In 1814 he exhibited a picture of ‘‘ Mr. Clarke’s Herefordshire 
Sheep, the biggest ever seen’’ at the Royal Academy. The late 
Fred Banks possessed three of cattle by him. 

He also painted a picture of ‘“* The Six Stall Stable of the 
Finsbury Repository ’’ and of ‘‘ The Riding School of the Light 
Horse Volunteers ”’ and several portraits of horses and dogs for 
Lord Hylton and others. 

If you apply Sir Theodore Cooke’s test of a good picture, 
rn covering up the figures in the foreground and seeing what is 
left,” it will be found that this amateur comes out very high. 
Many of his hunting pictures are worthy of a place in any gallery as 
landscapes only. It must be remembered that he was an amateur. 

In spite of the vicissitudes of fortune, he 
died at the age of 80 at his son’s house in 
Grey Inn Lane in the first year of Queen 
Victoria, having been born seven years before 
George III came to the throne. 


THE GREAT AMATEURS 

Sporting art owes much to amateurs, 
especially to Charles Loraine Smith and Dean 
Wolstenholme. Charles Loraine Smith, of 
Enderby Hall, Leicestershire, exercised a very 
great influence not only on his contemporaries 
but on the succeeding generation. 

The second son of Sir W. Loraine, second 
Baronet of Kirkharle, Northumberland, he 
was born in 1751 and inherited Enderby Hall, 
a moderate sized property situated a few miles 
south of Charnwood Forest, from his grand- 
mother, and added her name to his own. 
He was M.P. for Leicester and used to 
deputise for Hugo Meynel, the famous Master 
of the Quorn. He hunted his own harriers, 
and ran away with Lady Tryconnel, the 
daughter of his neighbour, the great Marquis 
of Granby. 

In the gentle arts he was also proficient 
and versatile, for he was a fiddler, poet, artist 
and carpenter. 

He was the connecting link between the 
London and Melton schools of animal paint- 
ing. He was the intimate friend and patron 
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/ DEAN WOLSTENHOLME, SENIOR 


“ALMOST DONE” 
Ackermann Collection 


Below: A departure from D. 
Wolstenholme’s equestrian sub- 
jects: FISHING scene, in oils 


Ackermann Collection 
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of that great painter, George Morland, and the equally 
great illustrator, Henry Alken, with both of whom he 
collaborated. Morland did the background of the 
Squire’s “‘ Litter of Foxes’”’ and allowed his name to 
appear on the mezzoplate by Grosser: “Animals by 
Charles Loraine Smith Esq., landscape by George 
Morland.’’ Morland also did several of the backgrounds 
in other of the Squire’s efforts, but unbeknown to him. 
These were done while the Squire was out hunting 
and Morland hiding at Enderby from his creditors. 

Alken re-drew, as he did for many other amateurs, 
the Squire’s set of eight sketches, ‘“* The Pytchley 
Hunt,” but the Squire preferred his own crudities and 
even slanged his engraver, Jukes, for his improvements ! 

John Ferneley was a great admirer of the Squire, 
who stood godfather to his youngest son. 

Exactly how far the Squire’s realism influenced the 
romanticism of the Morland, Ward, Howett, Wheatley 
school I cannot say, or if he was personally known to 
his contemporary squire, Dean Wolstenholme (b. 1757), 
of Essex. All we do know is that his son, Charles 
Dean Wolstenholme, constructed his pictures in the 
same way as John Ferneley did his, and some of Claud 
Lorraine Ferneley’s water-colours are very like Dean 
Wolstenholme’s. The Squire, though averse to inter- 
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COVER PLATE 


THOMAS ASSHETON SMITH, Esq., M.P., AND DICK 
BURTON OUTSIDE TEDWORTH HOUSE, WILTS. 


By JOHN FERNELEY, OF MELTON MowsBrRay 


SSHETON SMITH was Master of the Quorn Hounds 

A: from 1807 to 1817 and to Ferneley’s (1781 to 1860) a 

‘god.”” Assheton Smith was one of the hardest riders 

of his day and when a Meltonian complained that the fences 

round Market Harborough were too big, remarked that he had 
never met one he could not get over—with a fall ! 

Dick Burton was his huntsman both at Melton and Tedworth 
and a great friend of the artist, who later copied a picture of him 
by Barraud. The picture from which the cover plate is repro- 
duced was painted in 1829 and cost £84 plus £10 Ios. expenses. 
It was sold about 10 years ago to the late Sir Abe Bailey for 
some few thousand pounds and is now, I believe, in the South 
African National Gallery. 

This picture has been rated by experts as one of the 100 best 
sporting pictures of the world, but I would with confidence 
knock off a nought. The actual blocks for this reproduction 
were taken from a colour-photograph kindly given me by Messrs. 
Ellis & Smith, in whose possession the picture once was. 
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ference with his own pictures, did not hesitate to copy 
with variations of his own the efforts of his contem- 
poraries, and no doubt explained to Alken, Morland and 
Sartorius how it should be done. 

His version of one of Morland’s hunting scenes, 
mezzotinted by Bell, excels Morland’s in truth and 
vigour as much as Morland’s excels his in colour and 
painting. This picture is in the possession of Captain 
Thomas Frost in Mount Street. 

Though these three amateurs may not have been 
Stubbses or Marshalls, the country is the richer for 
the manly style they made the fashion for two genera- 
tions in all sporting art, so different from the contem- 
porary French and German schools. 





Left: 
“TREEING THE FOX” (or “The Death’’) 
Messrs. Knoedler’s Collection 


Below: 
THE EPPING FOREST STAG HUNT 
S. A. Wentworth’s Collection 
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Tom Assheton Smith and Jack Masters were the two men of 
whom the “‘Squire’’ (Osbaldeston) was desperately jealous, as he 


knew in his heart that one was a better man to hounds (in spite 
of being twice his weight) and the other a better huntsman. 
This did not prevent him constantly running both down. 
Assheton Smith said that Masters had “‘more real fox hunting 
in his little finger than Osbaldeston in his whole body.” 

The design of this picture is particularly striking, the hunts- 
man, almost back view, reporting the pack and the absolutely 
natural position of every hound. The ultra-critical sportsman 
might say the whipper-in is too far off with the odd couple on 
the right, and that twelve couple is a very small pack, but all 
24 are individual portraits, and 22 perfectly grouped. 

Compare this with any similar pictures painted by Ben 
Marshall. One fact leaps at you: both are great artists but 
only one is a real hunting man. This, as will be seen, is one 
of the great charms which Ferneley shares with the Wolstenholmes 
though the father occasionally slipped from grace. P. 
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Essays of Sorts; by E. CE. SomMERvILLE and 
(Longmans, Green. 10/6.) 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF AN ARCHITECT 


BY VICTOR RIENAECKER 


“An Autobiography” By Frank Lloyd Wright 
(Faber & Faber,*35s.) 


UCH is the mechanical perfection of our age that we 

pity our forebears for dying before steam and electricity, 

ether and ocean telegraphs, the photograph and the micro- 
scope arrived, as cheated out of half their human heritage. These 
conveniences are keys to open gates of a great future, promising 
to make the world plastic and lift human life to a god-like ease 
and power. But let not man be caught by these allurements, 
but ever alert against the loosening of his moral fibre. Let life 
for the new generation have the freshness which belongs to all 
periods of growth, the charm of ascéses, of the austere and serious 
girding of the loins in youth. 

Does the household obey an idea? Do you see the man— 
his genius, his aspiration—in his home? Is that translucent, 
thorough-lighted, economical of means, prodigal of ends? There 
should be nothing confounding and retarding in its economy, 
but the character and love of the man so conspicuously marked 
in all his estate, that the eye may read him in his abode, in his 
garden, in his adornments, in every superfluity. 

In the outward aspect of his best work Wright has fully 
succeeded in integrating the vast repertory of modern building 
resources, both ethically and aesthetically. But it is questionable 
whether he has achieved quite the same complete synthesis in 
all his domestic interiors. Public buildings are in their nature 
impersonal; the private dwelling should be very intimately 
the affair of family life. Man and woman and child are here 
the centre around which the house ought helpfully and happily 
to revolve. As Emerson has expressed it—** The household is 
the home of the man, as well as of the child. The events that 
occur therein are more near and affecting to us than those which 


PART II 


are sought in senates and academies.” Man's true life is to be 
found in the home, in his personal history and private relations. 
It is not in senates, or courts, or chambers of commerce, but 
in the dwelling-house that his aspirations find their fullest scope. 
The near facts of life are the great facts. If you would know 
the real way of life, leave the public square and the office and 
enter the domestic precincts—the bedchamber, the nursery, the 
kitchen and the dwelling-room. If you would truly know the 
man, see how he furnishes and on what he expends his substance. 
You shall ‘*‘ read his character in his property, in his grounds, 
in his ornaments, in every expense.”” ‘‘ I am not one thing and 
my expenditure another. My expenditure is me,” declared 
Emerson. So judged, man reveals his honest opinion, and what 
makes for his well-being ‘“‘ when he rests among his kindred, 
and forgets all affectation.” For a man brings to his house 
those commodities and trophies that most interest and allure 
him and his imagination can read into them. But let him not 
think that a property in beautiful objects is necessary. ‘* Why 
should we owe our power of attracting our friends to pictures 
and vases, to cameos and architecture? Why should we convert 
ourselves into showmen and appendages to our fine houses and 
our works of art? If by love and nobleness we take up into 
ourselves the beauty we admire, we shall spend it again on all 
around us.”” The man; the woman, needs not the embellish- 
ment of canvas and marble, whose most private thought might 
be subject for painter and sculptor. ‘‘ When we see a soul whose 
acts are regal, graceful and pleasant as roses, we must thank God 
that such things can be and are,’’ wrote Emerson. It is the 
public museum which should relieve the home of the charge of 
containing over-fine pictures and statues. Let a man go to 
Rome and see on the walls of the Vatican the Transfiguration 
of Raphael or the grand sibyls and prophets of Michelangelo 
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IMPERIAL HOTEL, TOKIO, 1916-1922. Emperor’s entrance 


in the Sistine Chapel without the vexation of owning them. 

The domestic dwelling should declare that human character 
is the first end for which it is built and furnished. The 
architect may erect the best and most beautiful, but do what he 
may, when the house becomes converted to human use and 
habitation, it straightway takes on the nature of him who comes 
to dwell there. Refinement or vulgarity, raciness or learning, 
high sensibility or mediocrity, elegance or rudeness, whatsoever 
takes its abode there shall be reflected as in a mirror. Therefore, 
we shall not have good houses till we breed great men. Beyond 
the primary needs of the conjugal, parental, and social relations, 
the household should cherish only the private arts and sentiments 
of love and worship and benevolence. 

Ultimately, architecture accurately reflects the moral condi- 
tion of man. Therefore, let a man declare—My house is for the 
protection and sustenance of the body and the rearing of children ; 
but it shall also be more—a place for the enrichment of the 
spirit. We will not cumber ourselves to get a rich dinner for 
this man or that woman, nor a bedroom made ready at too great 
cost. But let our guest, in our looks and demeanour, perceive 
the warmth of our heart and the sincerity of our thought. Cer- 
tainly, let our board be bounteous, and the bed prepared with 
care; but let not the emphasis of our hospitality lie in these 
things. ‘“‘ Honour to the house where they are simple to the 
verge of hardship, so that there the intellect is awake, and reads 
the laws of the universe, the soul worships truth and love, honour 
and courtesy flow into all deeds.’”” For, as Emerson asks—* Is 
there any calamity more grave ... than this?—to go from 
chamber to chamber, and see no beauty; to find in the house- 
mates no aim; to hear an endless chatter and blast . . . to find 
no invitation to what is good in us, and no receptacle for what 
is wise; this is a great price to pay for sweet bread and warm 
lodging—being defrauded of affinity, of repose, of genial culture, 
and the inmost presence of beauty.” 

Truly beautiful building cannot be till man shall have cor- 
rected the whole system of society. The reform must first be in 
himself, and then it shall easily apply itself to the household in 
plain living and noble thinking. It must break up caste, and 
put domestic service upon a new foundation. It must accept 
each man according to his vocation ; and that shall not be chosen 
by his parents or friends, but by his own genius. ‘‘ Many things 
betoken a revolution of opinion and practice in regard to manual 


labour. Another age may divide the manual labour of the world 
more equally on all members of society, and so make the labours 
of a few hours avail to the wants and add to the vigour of the 
man.” In the especial care for physical beauty, the worship of 
the body, the breaking down of the limits of the religious system 
of the past, which we are witnesses of to-day, seem to betoken 
anew Renaissance of the human spirit. 

The traditional church as a modern building does not escape 
Wright’s evaluation. Religion and art he regards as forms of 
inner experience which are destined to grow richer and deeper 
as the race gets older. But he believes that “* religious experience 
is outgrowing the church—not outgrowing religion but out- 
growing the church as an institution, just as architecture had 
outgrown the Renaissance.””’ He does not accept the ancient 
institutional form of church building as anything but “ senti- 
mental survival for burial.’’ For Wright the church should be 
**a forum and good-time place—beautiful and inspiring as such.”’ 
As an edifice raised in the sense of the old ritual, he does not 
see it as living, for “‘ it is no longer free."” The Church’s problem 
is not one of space-needs for the congregation, but of spiritual 
ministration. Humanity at this moment has lost much of its 
ancient faith in deity. For better or for worse the mind of the 
West seems destined to pass through a new Dark Age. The 
clash of the modern scientific spirit with the beliefs of a bygone 
day has left no body of generally accepted creed to which to 
cling ; nor has the time yet arrived for a settlement and a syn- 
thesis that shall favour the revival of man’s wounded spirit. 
Thus the necessary conditions for a new religious architecture 
are wanting. Man’s deepest thoughts about himself and God 
seem as yet incapable of expression by any known process or 
personification : they cannot, as it were, come into that atmosphere 
which surrounds our modern world wherein alone they can be 
made luminous and visible. An appropriate religious architecture 
will only arise when man has recovered a truly communal creed ; 
for architecture has ever been the first art to emerge in the service 
of religious and civic life. A house, as Hegel said, must be 
built for a god. In ancient Greece the temple was erected for 
the statue to dwell within the cells like a master in his house. 
Christianity forbade an image of the living God; consequently 
the medieval Church had another object than to contain the 
statue of a deity. It required a meeting-place for a congregation 
bent on worshipping with prayer and song and symbol; and 
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thus the church in which our fathers gathered was created as a 
vast space for the mystic apprehension of an unseen power. 
But the life of to-day has perhaps no such need of a temple 
built with hands. 

In describing his travel experiences, Wright proves himself 
a sensitive observer. Walking the teeming streets of Tokio, he 
hears Japanese music as the cry of an animal. He feels the night 
to be filled with “* mysteries of silence.’’ Then his ear is caught 
by “‘ song-like sounds that might be—but are not—made by the 
wind.’”’ Every traveller will recognize ‘‘the nasal twang of 
samisen,”” and how “ the sweet wail of flutes comes. . . like 
lovely coloured ribbons of sound from the private family gardens 
behind the shops.’’ Behind these shops, all is repose—“ kindly, 
glowing, humane and homely repose,’’ but also always that 
“undergrowth of dark and of mystery.”” Such dignity and 
repose which exist nowhere else, he finds, as thousands have 
found, most completely expressed by “‘ the great calm mountain 
God .. . the sacred Fujiyama, brooding in majesty and eternal 
calm over all."””. Thus by his sympathy he comes naturally to 
share with the native Japanese the ever-present terror of the 
earthquake, “‘ the dreaded force that made the great mountain,’ 
whose enormous weight, by the deepest sea in the world, “* strains 
the earth-crust, opening fissures in the bottom of the great valley 
in which it rests.’ The sea rushes down to the internal fires to 
become gas and steam expanding or exploding, causing the great 
convulsions that so suddenly betray the life on the green surface. 

When Wright came to build the Imperial Hotel in Tokio, he 
had well studied the problem of these sudden shocks, subsidence 
and swinging of the earth. Why fight the quake? he asked 
himself. Why not sympathise with it and outwit it? The 
wave-movement, not of sea but of earth—accompanied by 
terrific shocks—no rigidity could withstand. So he argued, 
Why not float the building upon the soft mud that lies below 
the upper depth of some eight feet of surface soil? Why not 
a building “‘ made as the two hands thrust together palms inward, 
fingers interlocking and yielding to movement—but resilient to 
return to original position when distortion ceased? A flexure- 
flexing and reflexing in any direction.” In 1925, the most terrible 
earthquake shock of allhistoryoccurred. After much false rumour 
and counter-rumour, Wright, who was then in America, finally 
received the best news of his career—‘‘Hotel stands undamaged.” 
And the telegram added—‘‘Hundreds of homeless are being 
provided for by perfectly maintained service.” The Imperial 
Hotel, almost alone in the vast desolation of Tokio, stood as a 
triumph of engineering skill. 

The Imperial Hotel should thus be seen as the symbol of 
what must be accepted and done by modern man to meet all 
those great new influences, some deadly, some benign, that are 
preparing to mould the life of to-morrow. Many dangerous and 
poisonous forces are making their concentrations relentlessly ; 
and, if we accept not the natural organic convulsions of society, 
we shall assuredly be obliterated. We must build resiliently to 
build strongly and permanently. The form of everything changes 
for better or for worse. Now, as the socio-economic temperature 
runs high, no one seems to know whether the acceleration is the 
healthy excitement of normal growth or in reality the fever heat 
of disease. Few indeed seem to care much whether this signifies 
human progress or is some strange malady of commercial exploit- 
ation likely to make this machine age the swiftest but the shortest- 
lived civilization in all human history. 

Wright takes the optimistic view of the future, provided 
certain conditions are fulfilled. The Machine, duly compre- 
hended and controlled, can widen the margin of leisure for man. 
True culture must grow up with the ground. Only when Machine 
increment, enabling human life to be fruitful because Man is 
with his own ground and not merely a parasite upon it—only so, 
and only then, will indigenous culture ever come to us. Only 
then, also, will -he be justified in bringing children into the 
world ; each pair of expectant little feet born to its own acre. 
What right, else, has intelligent parenthood to exercise its function? 
“ Out of the ground into the light,’” is the true way of growth. 
Not blind groping or fancifully two-stepping by way of more 
artificial background into complete outer darkness. “* We have 
had quite enough of background seen as foreground,” says 
Wright. ‘‘ Now let us clearly see background as background 
and we will advance.” Sheldon, in his book, New World Archi- 
tecture, somewhere remarks—‘‘ We are... standing at the 
beginning of a world slope in this obscured human interest 
called architecture.”” We can descend culturally no lower than 
we are; so, however steep or slight that upward slope, it 
can only take us toward that time when it will be as natural 
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for things to be genuine and grow beautiful as it is nowadays 
for things to be false and ugly. Great art has always been 
inseparably connected with the full bloom of a country’s life. 
Whenever it declines, the whole country never grows; or, 
having grown, must soon degenerate. But, though we are an 
ethically confused, we are still a morally strong and simple- 
hearted people, and we shall yet instinctively bring forth a 
vigorous and healthy art when ethics and a true philosophy again 
take hold. 

For better or for worse, we must accept the modern moulding 
agencies that science has so prodigiously conferred upon us. 
Hope is not yet dead. And architecture is to-day taking shape 
in the realm of ideas to make our machine power truly beneficent. 
The great new integrity—the sense of the “‘ within’’ as the 
“without,” and the “‘ without” as the ‘ within ’W—will make 
building dignified as a tree in the midst of nature. In integral 
architecture, the room-space itself must come through. The room 
must be seen as design, or we have no genuine architecture. We 
want no longer an outside as an outside, but an outside and an 
inside as two fused things. Form and function thus become one 
in design and execution, if the nature of materials and method 
and purpose are all in unison. This interior-space concept is 
the basis of all significant form. 

It is the nature of organic building to grow from the site, 
to come out of the ground into the light like a tree—the ground 
itself held always as a component basic part of the building. 
Then we have the building as organic, a building dignified 
as the tree in the midst of nature. Now, this ideal for archi- 
tecture should be the ideal for all life and art. There should 
be no separation between our architecture and our native culture ; 
nor any separation of either from human happiness; nor any 
separation from our work. Only by way of this deeper sense 
of reality can we create the future civilization. Faith in the natural 
is the faith we now need to grow up on in this coming age. 

The greatest service the Machine may render to man is to 
train him to conquer the Machine. Else it will destroy him. 
“* What beneficent significance to him otherwise has his machine ?” 
asks Wright. Should the Machine conquer Man, Man will 
assuredly perish—certainly spiritually and possibly physically. 
The common-denominator, the Machine, must become the 
common-emancipator. The eventual city that this new common- 
emancipator will build will be greatly different from the ancient 
or from any city of to-day; and we may fail to recognize its 
coming as the city at all. Any city of the future to be valid will 
be more individual than in ages ago—not less so. ‘* To put a 
new outside upon any existing city is simply impossible now. 
The carcase of the city is far too old, too far decayed. It is too 
fundamentally wrong for the future we now foresee.” 

In glass, Wright sees the symbol of the newly-awakened 
sensibilities of the race. Its transparence makes it the material 
of Truth and Reality. By means of glass, man may again realize 
something of the freedom of his arboreal ancestors living in the 
trees. It may be by glass that the sunlit space as a reality shall 
become the most useful servant of a higher order of the human 
spirit. It is first aid to the sense of cleanliness of form and idea 
when directly related to free living in air and sunlight. It is 
this that is coming in the new architecture. 

Wright absorbed the fundamental fact that all materials may 
be beautiful; their beauty much or entirely depending upon 
how well and imaginatively they are employed. We have Stick, 
Stone, Steel, Pottery, Concrete, Glass, yes and Pulp too, as well 
as the whole group of Plastics. Since this dawning sense of the 

‘“‘ within ’’ is the new reality, these materials may all provide the 
main motif for any building made with them. The character of 
the material is the criterion of the form of any and every building 
or industrial product whatsoever, in the light of this ideal of the 
coming order. The long list of available riches in resources 
offers as many fascinating different properties to mark and qualify 
the new building and all design. A stone building will no more 
be nor look like a steel building. A pottery or terra-cotta 
building will not be nor should it look like a stone building. A 
wood building will look like no other, for it will glorify timber. 
A steel and glass structure could not possibly look like anything 
but itself: it will glorify steel and glass. Architecture hence- 
forth shall learn from the natural source of all things. In order 
to make building organic, the architect will discard all classic 
eclecticism and discover the character and quality of the modern 
ideal with all the social implications of civilized life in our complex 
age. Ground and edifice will thus become more and more 
directly related to each other in openness and intimacy; not 

(Continued on page 22.) 





A BERKSHIRE PEWTER COLLECTION 
BY CYRIL C. MINCHIN PART II 


ICHARD GOING, a pewterer of Bristol, was evidently 

of some standing in that ancient town, for in Felix Farley’s 

Bristol Journal for February 16th, 1766, the year in which 
he died, appeared a long sale notice of his estate which was of 
some importance and was situated on the summit of St. Michael’s 
Hill, Bristol. 

He was the maker of the lidded tankard shown in Fig. XIV, 
which can be dated at c. 1720, and it has his early small touch 
mark of the Lamb with Flag inside the base (O.P. 1909). The 
slightly-domed lid is a pleasing feature and the height to lip is 
exactly 6 ins. and its base measurement 4} ins. 

Another piece of Bristol pewter is shown by the tall flagon 
in Fig. XV, but this time Allen Bright was the maker (O.P. 574) 
and his mark is also found inside on the base. This graceful 
flagon with an unusual type of broken handle would date at 
about 1760, its total height is 13} ins. and the wide spreading 
base a full 6} ins.; the weight slightly more than 44 lbs. 

It is rather remarkable to note that a certain George Benson, 
of Bristol, working as a Master Pewterer as far back as 1601-1625, 
can well have had some influence upon the workmanship and 
craft of this Allen Bright. However, it can be proved, for it is 
possible to trace back from apprentice to master pewterer, as 
shown in the appended list, and there is a direct link from Allen 
Bright to George Benson. 

Allen Bright (O.P. 574) 1742-63, was apprenticed to 

William Watkins (O.P. 4981) c. 1728, was apprenticed to 

Honor, widow of John Batchelor (O.P. 295) 1676-1727, was 
apprenticed to 

Thomas Lodge (O.P. 2964) c. 1659, was apprenticed to 

Peter Lodge, father of the above (O.P. 2963) 1630-77, who 
was apprenticed to 

George Benson (O.P. 398) 1601-25. 

At George Benson lack of further information brings the 


Fig. XIV 
Top right: 
Slightly 
domed, lidded 
tankard. 
Height 6 ins. 
base 4} ins. 
Richard 
Going 
of Bristol, 
c. 1720 


Left: 
A graceful 
flagon with an 
unusual type 
of broken 
handle. 
Height 
13} ins. 
base 6} ins. 
Allen Bright 
of Bristol, 
c. 1760 


Fig. XVI 
Right: 

A massive and 
substantial 
tablet of pew- 
ter with the 
Bristol mark of 
Edgar & Son, 
c. 1814-40 
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lineage, as it were, to a halt and yet without a doubt it would, 
I venture to say, extend right back into the mediaeval period, 
and beyond, each master craftsman passing on to his apprentices 
his skill and knowledge in fashioning the metal. 

Bristol is again represented in Fig. XVI, and with this piece 
that usually misapplied word, unique, can, I feel sure, be safely 
used, for there cannot be another quite like it. This massive 
and substantial tablet of pewter, for it weighs over 6 lbs., measures 
12 ins. by 94 ins., and clearly struck upon the back of it is the 
Bristol mark of Edgar & Son (O.P. 1511), c. 1814-40. The 
inscription reads as follows :— 

“The Foundation Stone of this Building Erected by the 
Master, Wardens and Commonalty of Merchant Venturers of 
the City of Bristol was Laid on the Sixth Day of July, 1820, in 
the First Year of the Reign of His Majesty King George the 
Fourth by William Diaper Brice, Esqre, Master of the Society, 
in the Presence of the Wardens, Samuel Lunnell and Henry 
Brooke, Esqres, and of the Assistants.’”’” Henry Hake Seward, 
Architect. John Foster, Builder. 

The City Librarian of Bristol, James Ross, Esq., M.A., has 
very kindly examined the local newspapers for July, 1820, and 
states that there is no account or notice of the laying of this 
foundation stone in Bristol and he can trace no reference to it 
in Latimer’s History of the Merchant Venturers’ Society. It 
seems quite probable, therefore, that the building in question 
may have been outside the city. 

What of the Merchant Venturers? Quoting from Arrow- 
smith’s Dictionary of Bristol, second edition, 1906, the Society 
is now the only Guild remaining in the city. It was incorporated 
by Edward VI in 1551 and subsequently confirmed by Elizabeth 
and Charles I and is now established under the authority of the 
Charter of 1638. The Society possesses manors and lands of 
considerable value, besides maintaining a large almshouse for old 
seamen. Many merchants are members of the Society, their best 
energies being continually engaged in promoting the welfare of 
the city and the interest of itstrade and commerce with all parts 
of the world. Wo salaries are paid to the officers, nor does any 
pecuniary benefit accrue to members. An Elizabethan herald 
granted the Society its coat of arms, the supporters of which con- 
sist of Father Time with his scythe and a mermaid with an anchor. 

A flagon with its companion chalice by the same maker is 
shown in Fig. XVII. These two specimens are of c. 1750 and 
both show the hall-marks of Thomas Carpenter, London 
(O.P. 811). The flagon is 124 ins. total height, with the base 
measuring 6 ins. and the weight is rather more than 4 lbs. The 
chalice is just over 7} ins. to lip. These church flagons are very 
rarely found with their original chalices and in my own county, 
and quoting from The Church Plate of Berkshire, by J. W. 
Walker, Esq., O.B.E., F.S.A., there are mentioned some twenty- 


Fig. XVII 
Top right: A 
rarely found 
church flagon 
with its com- 
panion chalice. 
Flagon, height 
124 ins., base 
6ins. Chalice, 
height 74 ins. 
Thomas Car- 
penter, Lon- 
don, c. 1750 


Fig. XVIII 
Left: A keenly 
sought for 
Stuart candle- 
stick with un- 
recorded mark. 
Height 74 ins., 
base 5} ims. 


Fig. XIX 
Right: A Stuart 
dish, ‘20 ins. 
diameter, c. 
1670-90, with 
the touch of 
the unknown 
maker H.F. 





one pewter flagons, but only two chalices. In the neighbouring 
county of Oxfordshire, from information given by the Rev. J. T. 
Evans, F.S.A., M.A., in his Church Plate of Oxfordshire, thirty- 
two flagons are described, but only one chalice. 





Of some rarity and keenly sought by collectors, is the Stuart 
candlestick (see Fig. XVIII). Standing upon a base of 5} ins. 
and 7} ins. in height, the base, drip tray and nozzle flange are 
all octagonal in outline. It is marked on the flange with an 
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Fig. XX. A pair of or- 
dinary plates of excellent 
quality, 94 ins. diameter. 
Samuel Duncombe, of 
Bewdley, c. 1740-75 


Fig. XXI. Below: An 

Irish unmarked flagon, 

c. 1760. Height 11} ins., 
base diameter 7} ins. 





unrecorded mark. This type of candlestick was evidently made 
to take a large candle. The one under review has a socket of 
1} ins. diameter. 

At Fig. XIX is illustrated a Stuart dish which was found at 
a furniture sale at the pretty Thames riverside village of Pang- 
bourne, Berks. This dish is certainly not a rarity, although the 
deep groove running round the rim is not commonly seen. It 
is of 20 ins. diameter with a width of rim slightly less than 3$ ins. 
and its probable date c. 1670-90. It is the touch mark that has 
always intrigued me, and clearly struck on the back of the rim 
is a small circular beaded mark (O.P. 5584), showing an unknown 
maker’s touch of initials H.F., with a bust between them. Shown 
on the front of the rim are his four hall-marks, H.F., buckle, 
leopard’s face crowned and lion passant. I have another dish 
by this maker, found at Reading, with the same touch, but the 
four hall-marks are buckles (Cotterell shows hall-marks H.F. 
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repeated), and in Reading Museum there is another dish by 
him dated 1690. Three dishes found in the same vicinity and 
all of them by a most uncommon maker. Is it possible that he 
could have been a Berkshire or Reading pewterer? Perhaps a 
collector may have a piece by this maker, giving some information 
as to his province. 

A pair of quite ordinary plates of excellent quality, with a 
beaded edge to the rim and 9g} ins. in diameter, are shown at 
Fig. XX. They are by one of the most common makers, Samuel 
Duncombe (O.P. 1466), c. 1740-75, but not of Birmingham, for 
on the back of the plates, complete with touch and hall-marks, 
is his label marked Bewdley. They are in remarkable condition 
and devoid of knife marks, hence the clearness of the finely- 
rendered coats-of-arms. I give thanks to the Heraldry expert 
of APoLLo for the following information as to the armorial 
bearings, although this research work is the more difficult as it 
is quite likely that they relate to Continental ownership. The 
right-hand plate shows the Antwerp Arms, but in all records so 
far seen, they appear without the supporters of a savage man 
(Dexter), and a savage woman (Sinister), and it is possible 
that the Arms belong to an Institution or a Corporation of 
Antwerp. The left-hand plate cannot be traced to any English 
owner, but a similar coat is that of a Count of Montesquien. 
They are certainly a pair and therefore must have some relation 
to each other, but at the time of writing, full information is 
not to hand. 

Turning to Fig. XXI, will be seen an unmarked Irish flagon 
of c. 1760. Its dimensions are as follows: extreme height 
114 ins., diameter of base 7} ins., weight nearly 54 lbs. This 
is the only definite type known to Ireland, and it has been 
found in both lidded and unlidded examples. It is very much 
like the earlier English flagons with regard to its drum and 
base and the absence of any adornment to the drum adds to 
its attraction. The bold sweeping handle shows definite Irish 
character. 

That eminent authority on old pewter, the late Howard H. 
Cotterell, whose passing I still deplore, for he was a great friend 
and so ever ready to encourage a young collector, was most 
emphatic in stating that the evidence was all in favour of footed 
plates having been used for Church purposes and not as cakestands 
or domestic salvers. Shown according to their age are three of 
these footed patens. Fig. XXII is the earliest and with a gad- 
rooned edge to the rim of the paten and foot, its diameter is 
9% ins. and height 3} ins. It bears the mark of John Barlow, 
London (O.P. 256), c. 1699-1710. 

The larger specimen, Fig. XXIII, is of 11% ins. diameter 
and 3} ins. high and would date from c. 1720. It was made 
by John Newham, London (O.P. 3372), and he was given leave 
to strike his touch on January 14th, 1700. 

The third of these footed patens, and shown at Fig. XXIV, 
has a diameter of g ins. and height of 2} ins. It is touched with 
four hall-marks attributed to Edward Yorke, London (O.P. 5358), 
c. 1733-76, but owing to one of the marks being almost detrited, 
it cannot definitely be assigned to him. 

One of the early finds for this collection was made at Beacons- 
field, Bucks, in the shape of the rose-water bowl (Fig. XXV). 
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It shows the usual raised central 
boss found on such pieces ; 
sometimes this boss was an 
elaborate display of the Royal 
Arms in various coloured 
enamels, but in this case it 
is quite plain. Dating at c. 
1650, with a narrow rim of 
1} ins. and diameter of 14 ins., 
it has besides ownership initials 
on the rim, a small touch mark 
on the back of the rim, but as 
so often happens with earlier 
pewter, the mark is too much 
worn to be identified. 

In Fig. XXVI is seen one 
of the so-called York flagons, 
straight-sided this time. If 
compared with the York 
“Acorn” type, Fig. XI, it will 
be noticed that the handle and 
thumbpiece are identical and, 
as far as I know, solely con- 
fined to these two rare types. Fig. XXII. FOOTED PATEN with a gadrooned edge to the rim of the paten and foot. 
This flagon has the serrated John Barlow, London, c. 1699-1710 








Fig. XXIII. FOOTED PATEN, diameter 11 ins., height 3} ins. John Newham of London, c. 1720 


projection to the lip of the cover, found to a large extent on Fig. XXVII is a recent photograph of a portion of the dining 
late Stuart tankards. room once again, and if compared with Fig. II of Part I it can 

Dating at c. 1720-40 and with base diameter 54 ins., total height be noticed that the collection has improved since its early days. 
II ins., its weight is just over 4 lbs. and it is unmarked. A number of lidded baluster wine measures now adorn the top 


of the court cupboard, amongst 
them a set of five with bud 
thumbpiece from the _half- 
gallon to gill and a rare pint 
size baluster measure with the 
earlier hammer-head thumb- 
piece. Over the fireplace, top 
shelf, are a pair of Scottish 
chalices of c. 1760, inscribed 
UN. AS. CONGN. MUIR- 
KIRK (Union Associate Con- 
gregation Muirkirk) and three 
broad rim dishes of the late 
17th century. These dishes, 
with several smaller ones of 
the same period, came from 
Oxford and were the pick of 
over a hundred plates and 
dishes from a branch of the 
Arnatt family and had been in 
their possession since origin- 
ally purchased, the ownership 
initials on all the pewter con- 
Fig. XXIV. FOOTED PATEN, diameter 9 ins., height 2} ins., attributed to Edward firm this. Below these pieces 

Yorke of London, c. 1733-76 are flagons, some of them 
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Fig. XXV. An early find made at Beaconsfield, in the 
shape of a rose-water bowl, diameter 14 ins., rim 1} ins., 
c. 1650. The mark is too worn to identify 


Fig. XXVI. Right: So-called York flagon (straight sided) 

with the serrated projection to cover lip found on Stuart 

tankards, c. 1720-40. Height 11 ins., base 5% ins., 
unmarked 





Fig. 
XXVII. 
Below: 
Lidded 
baluster 
wine 
measures 
displayed 
on the 
court 
cupboard, 
a pair of 
Scottish 
chalices, 
c. 1760, 
are on 
top shelf 
of man- 
telpiece, 
and three 
broad rim 
dishes 
late 
XVIIth 
century 
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already described. The one on the extreme left, of c. 1760, is inscribed “‘Whatfield’”’ 
and came originally from Suffolk. 

If only to prove my previous statement that early and interesting pewter is still 
to be found, turn to Fig. XXVIII, and here is one of the earliest types of English 
flagons, discovered a few days ago and since commencing this article, in a small 
Sussex town and was glimpsed in a shop window when passing through. It is in 
really fine condition and so heavily patinated that I doubt if it has been cleaned for 
well over a hundred years. Its date, c. 1605-20, of massive construction and very 
thick metal, its extreme height is 113 ins., base diameter 5 ins., and weight over 
44 lbs. A desirable acquisition and I was extremely happy to have found such a 
fine veteran, even though it is unmarked. 

These early flagons are beautiful in their purity of form and outline. What a 
splendid job of work they were, so solid and substantial and how well they stood 
the test of time. All honour to the pewterer, but it was an age when the standards 
of design and craftsmanship were at their very highest and nothing but the best 
would be countenanced. 

The historical associations are worth considering, for a moment, for between 
the years 1605-1620, when these flagons were fashioned, the Mayflower set sail for 
New England and such great and worthy men as William Shakespeare and Ben 
Jonson were living. 

The final photograph, Fig. XXIX, shows pewter in a little room that has always 
been called the pantry. It is delightfully cool in summer for it is perched over a 
large underground dairy. Entrance to it is by way of three steps up from the hall 
and in one of the steps is cut a circular peephole looking right into the dairy, no 
doubt used years ago to keep a watchful eye upon the dairymaids. Here is more 
pewter, all of it linked with happy memories. 

In conclusion, there is about old pewter a simplicity of contour and colour, a 
certain restfulness and homely charm, so very difficult to describe, but always there 
for the enjoyment of the pewter lover in leisure hours. 


Fig. XXVIII. Right: Early type of English flagon found during the 
writing of this article, c. 1605-20. Height 113 ins., base 5 ins., unmarked 





Fig. XXIX. ‘Here, in a delightfully cool room for hot summer days, is more 
pewter, all of it linked with happy memories” 
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THE EARLY GEORGIAN TEA TABLE 


JOHN ELTON 


HE habit of drinking tea has a history of nearly three 

centuries in England, dating from its beginnings in Charles 

II’s reign. It remained a precious and expensive luxury 
until the reign of George I, but in 1715 we are told that tea 
drinking had become generally customary among “well-regulated 
families.” Though the cost of tea dropped during the course 
of the century, it still remained a luxury, and tea was kept in 
caddies under lock and key. A writer in 1753 records that in 
the country, people used tea, but they seldom opened the tea 
chest but to the best company and that less than a pound lasted 
them for a twelvemonth. A few years later, Hanway writes of 
the “‘wild infatuation’”’ of poor people who clubbed together for 
the appliances for the “fantastic amusement” of tea drinking. 
The reduction in the price coincides with the creation of special 
types of tables for the service of tea. XVIIIth century tea 
equipages are well recorded in conversation pieces (which have 
been defined as “‘groups of family portraits, connected by some 
common interest or occupation’’) and the informal grouping of 
the family, and the still life renderings of porcelain, silver, and 
furniture are very attractive. Such pictures show that tea was at 
first served unaccompanied by eatables. In an unidentified 
picture once known as the Walpole family painted with attention 
to details about 1729, the service is set out on a table, while a maid- 
servant has just lifted a silver kettle from a low tripod stand, on 
which a lamp stands. The mistress of the house is pouring tea 
from a canister into its cap; and beside her is a caddy with two 
compartments. To the right of the picture, a servant in livery 
is carrying a silver coffee pot. A small milk ewer is on the table ; 
but these do not appear to have been made to match the tea 
service until the middle of the XVIIIth century. The conver- 
sation piece by R. Collins (below) shows the oriental cups 
without handles, the canister, and the kettle on its silver stand. 
The customary tea equipage can also be reconstructed from 
English and American inventories. Tea tables and “‘tea boards’ 
appear in American and English inventories of the early and 
middle years of the century. In the inventory of the goods 
belonging to an American, Peter Cunningham, in 1740, are 
listed china cups and saucers, fine handle cups, a slop basin 
with a plate beneath, a milk pot, teapot with its plate and a boat 
for spoons. The tea was kept in a shagreen tea chest. In the 


early part of the century japanned tea tables are frequently listed 





in inventories, but when their perishable surface decoration 
became shabby these disappeared from well-to-do interiors. 

Tea and other tripod tables were often finely finished. A 
visitor to America while George Washington was President, states 
that tea parties were invented by avarice, in “order to see company 
cheap,” but adds that the greatest expense was in the furniture, 
which was of mahogany. The serviceable tripod (or “‘pillar and 
claw’’) table which was used both as a tea table and for ‘‘occasional”’ 
purposes, appears frequently in conversation pieces. Their tops 
ranged from a flat, unmoulded surface to patterns with a moulded 
edge or fretted rim. The top is usually hinged to a square bed, 
above a “‘bird-cage” support, consisting of dwarf balusters, which 
enables the top to tilt when not in use. A small spring catch 
fixed underneath the top engages it into a socket when the top 
is in its horizontal position. This bird-cage device is clearly 
seen in the table (Fig. I). The moulded rim (described as 
“scolloped” in accounts) was often superseded in George III’s 
reign by a gallery of small turned spindles, as being less expensive 
in labour. The pillar, or shaft, is sometimes of columnar, some- 
times of baluster form, having a bulbous enlargement spirally 
fluted or carved with acanthus leaves. In the table (Fig. I) the 
square top is surrounded by a spindle gallery, and the legs are 
lightly carved with low relief detail and foliage. In the table with 
an octagonal top, the gallery is pierced in the Chinese taste (and 
including among its frets the swastika) and the cabriole legs are 
also perforated to accord with the gallery, while the upper face 
of the legs is carved in low relief with decorated cabochons 
and foliage (Fig. II). In the third example (Fig. III) the 
cluster-column shaft is triangular in section, and clasped by a 
decorated band, while the tripod finishes in the French (volute) 
foot. The tripod loses much of its bulk during the middle 
Georgian period, and the usual termination of the foot is the 
“French.” In Chippendale’s Director (1754) two lightly-built 
galleried tables are figured, one having cabriole the other tapered 
legs, and they are described as serving as tea tables or for holding 
a set of china. The rectangular table with its larger top allowed 
more space for the tea equipage, and also appears in several 
conversation pieces dating from the second part of the XVIIIth 
century. The flat-topped Pembroke table was in favour as a 
tea table in the late Georgian period. Accompanying the tea 
table was a smajl tripod stand (to support the tea kettle) such as 
the example (Fig. IV) where the fretted gallery 
is splayed, and the enlargement and the upper 
face of the tripod are carved in low relief. The 
late XVIIIth century stands, with splayed and 
tapered legs, which were made in a variety of 
woods besides mahogany, are figured in the 
Guide (1788). 


A FAMILY TAKING TEA 
about 1725, by Richard Collins 


Victoria and Albert Museum 
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EUGENE DELACROIX DRAWINGS. (Bruno 
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RODIN. By Ratner Maria RILKE. (Grey 
Walls Press Ltd. 7/6.) 

THE ENGLISHMAN BUILDS. 
Tusss. (Penguin Book. 3/6.) 

GAUDIER-BRZESKA DRAWINGS. By 
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THE EARLY GEORGIAN TEA TABLE 





Galleried 
Tea 
Table 
showing 
“bird- 


” 


century 


Fig. II. 
Right: 
Table 
with 
octagonal 
top with 
gallery 
pierced 
in the 
Chinese 
taste. 
Mid- 
XVIIIth 


century 





Fig. III. Left: Tea 

Table with triangu- 

lar shaft clasped by 

a decorated band 

and tripod finishing 
in French feet 


Fig. IV. Right : 

Kettle Stand with 

fretted splayed gal- 

lery with tripod 

carved in low relief. 

Mid-XVIIIth cen- 
tury 
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FURNITURE COLLECTING 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL SIDNEY G. GOLDSCHMIDT 


“ 


. any gentleman may furnish as neat at a small expense 
as he can elegant and superb at a great one.” 
Ince and Mayhew’s Catalogue 1762. 


eet yee 


the APoLLo of November and December without finding 

himself with a clearer view of collecting old furniture to 
suit a modest house and in addition to be fired withadesire to become 
a collector or at all events to furnish with old furniture. The 
craze (if that is really the correct word) for collecting is as great 
as ever it was and even in America, where they make fun of our out- 
of-date methods, the demand persists for furniture of a bygone 
age and the urge for possession is irresistible. The American 
reviewer of one of my books says: “In England, that antiquated 
country, the telephone is almost unknown and they still com- 
municate by means of fires lit on hills.”” General Patton, who 
was himself a collector as well as a horseman, emphasising his 
contempt for our slow methods, asked me: “If you wanted 
to light a fire would you rub two sticks together or use a match ?” 

The fact that I have nothing but praise for the two articles, 
the illustrations and Captain Gilbey’s methods, my wife puts 
down to my _ wholehearted 
agreement with him. I not 
only enjoyed reading the articles 
but in addition was fired with 
a desire to write one on 
similar lines about my own Fig. I. Oak SPICE CUPBOARD, the interior fitted with small 
collection. I had been waiting drawers 
for many months to find a 
photographer whom I con- 
sidered skilful enough to have my collection illustrated and described but all the men I tried were 
either in the forces or engaged in war work. Finally, I enlisted the help of a demobilised naval 
photographer from our village and gratefully accepted the task to go ahead under my own steam 
so to speak. 

Strange to say, Captain Gilbey and I seem to have had the same hobbies, horses as well as 
collecting, but whereas he is still ‘‘in the saddle,” I am old and have had to give up the riding half 
of my hobby. However, like Captain Gilbey, I still have an occasional tumble over my collecting. 

A friend of mine once said that he never bought a horse without wishing at some time or another 
that he had never bought it, and was rid of it and had his cheque back. While not being as 
pessimistic as this, I must agree that a horse is apt to show to his best advantage in the dealer’s yard, 
and the gloom and confusion of most antique dealers’ shops always seems to me to conceal the faults 
and the attractive features in the proportion of 50-50 so that the two cancel each other out. 

It is a refreshing experience to see a collection got together on asystem, and the idea of deducting 
marks for imperfections, repairs and replacements is a good one but I should like to suggest an 
expansion of the idea. Why not in addition add marks for features which tend to enhance values 
and to raise specimens out of the ordinary? For instance, when comparing two corner cupboards 
one would give an extra mark of excellence to a bowfront over and above one with a flat front. 
Again one could legitimately add many ; _ j 
marks for the original contemporary Ka 7 
needlework on an upholstered chair, and 
I do not know how many for a petit 
point over a gros point. 

Captain Gilbey asks some pertinent 
questions: how is one to learn values 
and to judge what is desirable ; what is 
meant by “‘genuine antique’ and above 
all what constitutes ‘‘mint condition’’ ? 

These questions are not easily 
answered because the point of view varies 
with the taste, discrimination and oppor- 
tunity of different collectors. For in- 
stance, a man living in London would 
have the chance of a wider choice than 
a man living in a provincial town. For 
there is no doubt that visits of collectors 
to their antique dealers should be almost 


N: one can have read Captain Frank Gilbey’s articles in 








Fig. II. Left: LONGCASE CLOCK 
of oak, veneered with oyster shell walnut. 
Maker’s name: Phillip Abbot, London 


Fig. III. Right: JARDINIERE with 
metal lining, of exquisite workmanship, 
from a great collection 
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FURNITURE COLLECTING 


Fig. IV. 

Left: One 

of a pair of 

ivory TEA 

CADDIES, 

this with a 

miniature 

inlaid, the 

ty 2 other with 
a Wedg- 

wood 

plaque. 
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y}° Fig. VII. 
r Right: 
KNIFE 
BOXES of 
i yew wood, 
silver 
mounts, 
il it inlaid and 
cross- 
banded. 








daily if they are not to miss opportunities, and furthermore the 
country dealer has not the source nor the variety of supply open 
to him. One has only to consult the announcements of auctions 
to realise this. 

It has to be borne in mind that antique dealing is in one 
important respect the reverse of modern shop-keeping. In the 
latter instance the source of supply when times become normal 
is wide open and easy and it is the selling side that has to be 
developed and a clientele to be built up. An antique dealer on 
the contrary has to search for his wares, and the customers are 
waiting, often at the end of a telephone or within quick reach 
of a postcard. 

The next question, what constitutes ‘‘mint condition,” and 
a further one, how does one define a genuine antique? The 
last has a legal side, an aesthetic side and is also further governed 
by rarity and age. I will take “‘mint condition’’ first. This 
description presupposes the following points. Firstly, the piece 
must be practically in the state it was when it left the maker’s 
workshop, ‘“‘fair wear and tear’’ excepted. But this requires 





, 


Fig. V. A TEA CADDY of snake wood, Chippendale qualifying also because there is the household care, sunlight, 
design, inlaid 


dusting, etc. All these tend to improvement. Then we must 
consider what detriment is caused by repair. Wooden furniture 
lends itself to repairs and these if done by a skilled cabinet-maker 
and polisher are practically unnoticeable. Is such a repair 
legitimate ? I find a divergence 
of opinion on this and even 
the views of the reputable 
dealers are somewhat elastic. 
So the collector must decide 
for himself where to draw the 
line in judging every specimen. 
The great point is not to allow 
the desire for*‘mint condition’’or 
“near mint condition” to out- 
weigh one’s aesthetic judgment. 
I always maintain if you wish 
to learn to buy horses without 
the expert help of a veterinary 
surgeon you can only do so 
successfully after you have 
bought horses with every fault. 
The same holds good with 
antique furniture and if you 
wish to dispense with skilled 
help it is a long, long and 
Fig. VIII. Double twist wal- expensive process to acquire 

Fig. VI. An OVAL TRAY of harewood, elaborately inlaid nut CANDLESTICKS the requisite knowledge. 
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Finally, it is asked how can one judge values? The answer is that to acquire 
this art it is necessary to haunt the auction rooms, study priced catalogues and cultivate 
a retentive memory. I find this last extraordinarily difficult, in fact the values fade 
from one’s mind in a matter of minutes if one tries to memorise many at a time. 
I have attended auctions with one of the most successful dealers and have been 
amazed at the accuracy with which he has gauged the prices of the various lots. I 
often give advice to my friends about the genuineness, dates and the desirability of 
adding a piece to a collection, but I never venture an opinion about values. Captain 
Gilbey’s method of deducting marks for imperfections is, as said, not a bad way to 





them into pairs. 


arrive at a valuation, but it has its limitations. 

This is a commencing article of my own experiences of collecting, the illustrations 
are descriptive of some of the ‘ 
in the course of a lifetime of collecting old English furniture. 
pieces will be photographed as soon as conditions permit. 

The captions under the illustrations have been kept brief as the photographs are 
really descriptive enough. 

Figs. IV, V, VII and VIII are examples of ‘“‘mint condition.” 
the hook that keeps the door shut, replaced. Fig. III has had to have the mitres 
repaired where the glue has perished. The knife boxes in Fig. VII are without 
knives, forks and spoons. 
come across two alike. 
demand, decided to buy every knife box he could find with the idea of matching 
He bought about fifty without finding two alike. 
are found in sets of three, two small ones and a large one for the middle. 


‘unconsidered trifles’’ that have been ‘‘snapped up” 


Some of the larger 


Fig. I has had 


It is the rarest thing to find them complete or even to 
I know a dealer who, when these knife boxes were in great 


Sometimes they 
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AN EARLY REMBRANDT 


HE modest picture gallery in the town of Parma is not so 
| well known as many others in Italy. Most travellers stop 
for an hour or two on their way to Florence or Rome and 
hasten to the room which contains its famous Correggios. Samuel 
Butler once trenchantly remarked, ‘‘ One must go to Parma the 
more intelligently to hate the man’’! When I was there a few 
years before the war the gallery contained a superb Zoffany—of 
a man, perhaps himself, dressed in a dark Capuchin-looking 
mantle with a palette on a table beside him together with a rosary 
and a skull, with an etching of the Magdalen hanging on the 
wall. It is signed “ J. Zoffany, Parma, 1779, il 13 Maggio.” 

There were also examples of interesting early Italian painters 
such as Giovanni Andrea Ferrari (1598), Paolo Farinate (1524), 
Rondani (1490), Jacobo Loschi (1425), as well as important 
canvases by Araldi and Caselli, the latter working in tempera. 
But in another section was a small panel, labelled ‘* Scuola 
Olandese ’’—a little work of intense interest and touching beauty 
—an early Rembrandt! The subject is taken from the story of 
Tobit, a story dear to the great painter’s heart. Various incidents 
from it appear in several later oils and in the beautiful etching 
(1648) where the blind old man is seen hurrying to open the 
door (knocking down the spinning-wheel as he goes !) on hearing 
of the arrival of his son and the Angel, who return from their 
quest with the healing ointment. In the little gem at Parma we 
see the Angel, with lovely golden wings stretching upwards, with 
one hand guiding the arm of the son as he applies the ointment 
to his old father’s eyes, while the other touches the head of the 
patient to inspire confidence during the operation. Tobias with 
the turban—a head-dress so often used by Rembrandt—is clearly 
the young painter himself, while a likeness to his mother can be 
discerned in Tobit’s wife. Her dress is adorned with richly- 
encrusted jewel-work, another especial feature in Rembrandt’s 
early work in which he obviously delighted. The balustrade is 
of a quiet grey tone, an open book, the Bible no doubt, lies on 
the ledge, and below is a basket filled with oddments. 

The whole work recalls in its size and treatment the early 
“Jeremiah mourning over the destruction of Jerusalem,”’ exhibited 
at Burlington House in 1929, and described in the catalogue as 
““a small full-length figure, signed with the monogram R.H.L. 
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Fig. IX. This may be taken as an example of Captain Gilbey’s method of adding 
and deducting marks for excellence and faults. 
serpentine base, canted and reeded corners, rare single pillar and the fretted ornament 
on the top of the mirror and deduct for its damage. 


For instance we should add for the 
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(Rembrandt Harmenzon Leidensis) and dated 
234 x 18 inches.” 

The colour of Jeremiah’s robe is of the same lilac or pale 
violet tone as the one worn by Tobit, and which appears also on 
the cope of the High Priest in the exquisite ‘‘ Presentation in the 
Temple ” of The Hague Museum—and this, too, is signed with 
the monogram and dated 1631. Below his tunic old Tobit wears 
a golden dress, and a pair of scarlet socks makes a daring bit of 
unexpected colour. The right hand holds a stick; the left 
grasps the handle of a bag. 

As the reproduction is entirely misleading as regards the 
quality of the brushwork, which has the delicacy and meticulous- 
ness of Rembrandt's early work, let me hasten to add that on the 
broad ledge of the dusky balustrade one can decipher the minute 
early R.H.L. monogram which was used by the young unknown 
painter up to 1632, when his phenomenal success in Amsterdam 
with the “‘Anatomy Lesson ” emboldened him to sign his name 
in full for the first time. 

Signor Alfonsi, the antiquarian and art authority in Parma, 
whom I asked to verify my discovery, allows me to quote from 
his letter in which he says cautiously that he does not know if 
the work is by Rembrandt, but that there is a ‘* Segna”’ 
(monogram) which he reproduces accurately ! 

It is a relief to know that the Art treasures of Parma have 
escaped destruction. In answer to my anxious enquiries Signor 
Quintavalla, the Director of the Gallery, has sent me a vivid 
account of what he calls the “drama” of their rescue. The 
dangers of evacuation were manifold. Bombs were falling, and 
looting was not done only by the Germans, but by the Italians also ! 

The pictures—including the sketches for the frescoes in the 
ceiling of Parma Cathedral, and objects of value from all the 
churches—were carefully packed and conveyed by a convoy of 
automobiles—at a foot pace—to the Castello of Torrechiara, 
about 16 kilometres from the town. The Art Gallery itself was 
almost totally destroyed as were the neighbouring Farnese 
Theatre and the Palatine Library—100,000 volumes of that great 
collection lie hidden under the débris. 

In 1943 the whole province of Parma rose and with the help 
of the Allies succeeded in driving out the enemy. 

Signor Quintavalla has been rewarded for his foresight and 
energy. He assures me that the little Dutch picture of Tobia 
curato dal figlio e assistito dall’ Arcangelo Raffaele is safe and 
with all the other pictures is in the same perfect condition as 
before the war. He is happily justified in his fina! remark: 
“La battaglia era vinta e le opera d’ Arte salve’’ (“The battle 
was won and the treasures saved’’). 


1630. Wood 


INA Mary HARROWER. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF AN 
ARCHITECT 
—continued from page 9 
only as environment but also as 
pattern for the good life lived in 
the building. The savage animal 
holes-in for protection ; and our 
present domestic architecture is 
mostly reminiscent of feudal 
times and little better than the 
prettified cavern. Let man now 
come out of the dark of his past 
and dare to live openly in the 
clear countenance of nature ; 
finding his safety and sustenance 
in the earth and his freedom in 
the sky. Bred to a new sim- 
plicity and splendour by the 
Arts and Sciences, Architecture 
has vast destinies yet undreamed 
of. Architecture, which begins 
as a practical human need, can 
come to express by vague hint 
and symbol the aspiring spirit of 
man. He may elect to enclose his 
sadness in dark and heavy build- 
ing ; Or project his joyous purpose 
in clean-cut and sincere structure 
baring himself to the sunlight. 

Consciously, or unconscious- 
ly, Wright must ever have held 
before him as a motto for living 
and working, Those who care 
for Architecture must interest 
themselves in all conditions that 
affect it. Which means that 
the architect’s duty is to discern, 
and interpret IF HE CAN, those spiritual and physical character- 
istics of contemporary life which need to find concrete expression. 
The problem confronting Architecture may therefore be roundly 
described as the housing problem. In so far as the architect 
claims for himself the title of artist and not merely building- 
engineer, he must resolve the great modern perplexity—either 
to surrender all integrity to the chaos of the times, or somehow 
to rediscover, and powerfully reaffirm in his work, a positive 
life-impulse that shall deny utterly the sinister forces of dis- 
integration and spiritual death. H. G. Wells, in The Happy 
Turning, describes his sanguine dream for a future where things 
are deliberately arranged to one clear end: “Architecture goes 
far beyond the mere putting up of buildings and groups of 
buildings here and there. The architects of Dreamland lay out 
a whole new world . 

Wright has been described as “‘the only native American 
architect of world significance.”' He has “ worked out quite 
independently an original architectural philosophy of his own, 
going only to the Japanese for foreign inspiration. His country 
houses are most striking in being freely planned with living 
space arranged loosely and in continual contact with the garden 
outside.”"* In order to achieve this, he initiated what is virtually 
the dissolution of the wall. Wherever conditions permit, his 
houses have a pronounced horizontality, because he believes that 
horizontal emphasis, *‘ corresponding to the surface of the earth 
itself, is the right direction for architecture, which should remain 
rooted in the earth: an idea often justified visually but also 
typical of Wright’s mystical outlook.’’* 

Modern architecture is passing through a sort of Puritan 
phase, in which the negative virtues of simplicity and efficiency 
have been its predominant characteristics. The future should 
see architecture blossom into a fine fullness and maturity. The 
present stark and often rude sincerity must give place to a new 
graciousness. Because it should never be forgotten that archi- 
tecture, “‘ besides being a social art, is a visual art, and aesthetic 
judgment must be independent of intellectual knowledge.’’* 

“Great enduring architecture,"”” as Howard Robertson has 
said, “‘is not formed on the basis of cuteness and cunning. _ 
It is something more than good science and good engineering. 

‘ The beauty of the new structures that engineering has intro- 
duced into the landscape is genuine enough, and one’s emotional 
reaction to them is natural, but this appeal is not really an archi- 
tectural one.’”’® It is the intellectual appeal of a new world, but 
it is not the Art of the new world. The architecture of the new 
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IMPERIAL HOTEL, TOKIO, 1916-1922 
A corner of the banquet hall—a carved lava peacock, twelve feet square, is over the doorway 


world must strike down to the emotions of man. Engineering 
is functional, but architecture is something more. And that 
‘something more’’ means that architectural design includes 
tasteful decisions and preferences made for non-utilitarian reasons, 
something left over for beauty. 





1], M. Richards, An Introduction to Modern Architecture. 
2 Ibid, p. 65. 

3 Ibid, p. 65. 

4 Ibid, p. 13. 

5 Architecture Arising, p. 65. 

8]. M. Richards, An Introduction to Modern Architecture. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The twenty-eighth annual general meeting was held at the 
offices of the Association on Wednesday, the 29th May, and was 
very well-attended. Mr. J. J. Hodges presided for the second 
year and in his address touched upon many matters of great 
importance to the trade and collectors. He was glad to report 
a steady increase in the membership during the last twelve months. 
The following officers were elected for 1946-1947: Malcolm R. 
Webster, President; Philip Blairman, Leslie Godden and H. 
Morton Lee, Jnr., Vice-Presidents; Alfred W. Thomas, Treas- 
urer ; and the following members were elected to fill the vacancies 
in the Council: A. Anable (Wm. Bruford & Sons, Exeter), 
E. S. Goodland (Mallett & Son), Edward Nield (Preston) and 
Richard M. Norton (S. J. Phillips, London). 


S s Ss 
ANSWER TO ENQUIRY 


W.D.M. (Jesmond). Act of Parliament clocks were made in 
quantities and shown in public places in consequence of the 
taxation of clocks and other timekeepers imposed by Pitt in 1797. 
As this tax affected the clockmaking trade and production, there 
was a demand for public timekeepers. The name, Daniel 
Vaughan, is not found in my supplementary list of clockmakers, 
so I think it may be assumed he was a local small man of no 
great importance. 


Pelican Book, p. 65. 


Pelican Book, p. 36. 
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Sketch for portrait of Miss Haverfield, signed and 

dated October, 1770, lead pencil! and colour washed, 

44 ins. x 63 ins., by Thomas Gainsborough, R.A., 

1727-1788. The property of Hesketh Hubbard, 
V.-P. R.B.A., R.O.1L., F.S.A. 


E4, Albany, Piccadilly, W.1. 
28th May, 1946. 
Dear Sir, 

Recently, in a portfolio of quite valueless engravings, I had 
the good fortune to discover what I believe to be the preliminary 
sketch for Gainsborough’s ‘‘Miss Haverfield’’ (Wallace Collection, 
No. 44). 

The drawing, which is in soft lead pencil lightly washed with 
watercolour, measures 4} ins. x 6% ins. and is signed and dated 
October, 1770. One naturally asks, Why did Gainsborough sign 
and date such a slight sketch? I suggest that the child asked 
him for it, or that he, devoted father and lover of children as 
he was, gave it to his engaging little sitter and, to make the gift 
more personal, added his signature. 

As will be seen from the accompanying photograph, Gains- 
borough, when he came to paint the portrait, made certain 
modifications which improve the design. The line of the ribbon 
the child is tying is more graceful, the movement of the cloak is 
increased to suggest the child is stepping forward, stress is laid 
upon the red shoe, which is not coloured in the drawing, but is 
the dominant note of positive colour in the painting, the bow 
under the chin is more formal, better tied, and the few lines in 
the drawing which indicate vegetation in the left foreground 
are developed into the foxgloves in the painting. When he came 
to paint the picture Gainsborough allowed himself more space 
within his frame. 

On the other hand the elfin quality of the face in the drawing 
is lost in the painting, which is more adult. It might well be 
that the painting was not carried out immediately, for the line 
of the waist in the latter suggests the pressure of a boned frock 
of an older girl, whereas in the drawing the figure is that of a 
chubby child. In the painting the features seem to have been 
idealised, as though to please the parents; in the drawing they 
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Miss Haverfield. By Thomas Gainsborough, from the 
original in the Wallace Collection, and reproduced with 
the permission of the Keeper 


may have been caricatured. The artist would rely on catching 
the likeness, a quality on which he prided himself, when painting 
in front of his model. 

In the 15th edition of the official catalogue of the Wallace 
Collection it is stated that “‘this picture belongs to the same 
mature period of the artist as No. 42’’ (Mrs. Robinson (‘‘Perdita’’)), 
which was painted in 1781. It would seem that the reappearance 
of this drawing may necessitate the modification of this assertion. 
In'1770 Gainsborough was still at Bath. No painting by him 
exhibited at the Academy after 1770 can have been the “‘Miss 
Haverfield,”” nor do any of his contributions to the Society of 
Artists and the Free Society answer the description of this 
painting. The date on my drawing suggests, if it does not prove, 
that the painting belongs rather to the period of the ‘Ralph 
Schomberg” in the National Gallery. 

Anyway, if you are kind enough to publish this letter and 
the drawing, I am sure those who have studied Gainsborough 
more closely than I may be able to throw further light on this 
matter. 

Yours faithfully, 
The Editor, HESKETH HUBBARD. 
APOLLO. 
S S S 


ANSWERS TO ENQUIRIES 


W.M.L. (Todmorden). I have in my possession an old 
silver spoon. In the bowl is a mark of a crown over a face— 
whether human or animal I cannot say. On the back of the 
handle are three marks. That nearest the bowl is not clear, 
next is a lion and finally is a letter e. Could you please inform 
me, if possible, when it was made and its possible present-day 
value ? 

The spoon looks a nice London seal top of 1562. It is, of 
course, almost impossible to value it without seeing it, but an 
Elizabethan seal top was sold for £30-odd a short while ago. 








APOLLO 


Mrs. M. H. (Bourne End). Can you suggest a way of 
removing from some wine glasses what appears to be mildew? 
I have tried every preparation known to man without the slightest 
success: starting with the domestic cleaning powders, etc., 
passing on to lemon juice and salt, ammonia and methylated 
spirit, and ending by immersing them in a bowl of water and 
newspaper cuttings. 

I should like you to know how much pleasure and enjoyment 
I get from APOLLO. 


Mr. E. B. Haynes, the authority on glass, writes : 


MILky GLASSES 

If there is superficial incrustation on the interior of a wine 
glass or bottle it can be removed in a score of different ways, one 
of the easiest and safest, if tedious, being the use of rain water. 
The vessel is filled, left to stand for ten days or so, and then 
cleaned with a soft brush, the process being repeated as often 
as required. If, however, the surface of the glass itself is affected, 
and this is the case in ninety-five instances in every hundred, no 
solvent exists which will remedy the cloudiness of the glass, as 
a moment's reflection will show. The one and only cure is 
repolishing, and it is a complete waste of time and materials to 
experiment with any of the recipes which may be and usually 
are suggested. This has been stated time and again, but will 
have to be restated many times more before an optimistic public 
will accept it as the cold hard truth. 


E.W. (Monks Eleigh). Marks 1, 2, 3 and 4 are modern 
Continental marks. Marks 5, 6, 7 and 8 are English control 
marks for modern Continental silver brought into this country. 
By ‘‘modern” is meant made less than a hundred years ago. 
It is of no collector value. 


B.G.S. (Sketty). The coat of arms on the pair of Bow 
vases shows the achievement of the Duke of Norfolk. This 
famous Howard coat is here shown in its full splendour, having 
visible behind the shield the two truncheons or marshal’s staves 
(the insignia of Earls Marshal) and the two supporters of a lion 
(dexter) and a horse (sinister). The coat is blazoned: gules, on 
a bend between six cross crosslets argent, an escutcheon, or, 
charged with a demi-lion rampant pierced through the mouth 
with an arrow, within a tressure flory counterflory gules. The 
escutcheon or small shield which is seen on the silver bend is 
the augmentation granted by Henry VIII to Sir Thomas Howard, 
Duke of Norfolk, for the victory at Flodden, 1513. 

In your description of these arms you say the field of the 
shield looks like orange. This, of course, is the red which has 
faded. The bend shou’! be silver, not white, for in heraldry 
the rule is that one cannot have colour on colour or metal on 
metal. 

In the description of the coat of arms on the cups and saucer 
the principal charge is given as a lion rampant, and the crest as 
a demi-lion rampant. This particular coat has not yet been 
found in any armorial, but I suggest that on closer inspection 
the lion will prove to be a wolf salient in both the arms and crest ; 
in fact, the drawing belies the words of the description and shows 
more the character of a leaping wolf than of a rampant lion. 
With the substitution of the wolf for the lion, the coat has been 
identified as that borne by the family of Willson of Charlton 
oe co. Gloucester. A similar coat, but with three estoiles 
(six-pointed stars) in chief instead of three mullets (five- pointed 
stars) is recorded as belonging to the families of Wilson of Stralby, 
co. Lincoln ; Wilson of Forest Hall, and Wilson of Elton, co. York. 


F.H. (Co. Tipperary). Coat of arms on a seal impression. 
The seal is now identified as that of the family of Robinson, and 
the initials R.S.R. seen on the second seal impression showing 
the crest only, appear to be, and in all probability are, the initials 
of Admiral Sir Robert Spencer Robinson. He was the sixth son 
of Sir John Robinson, Baronet, Archdeacon of Armagh. Sir 
Robert Robinson was born in 1809, at Welford Park, Berkshire ; 
he entered the Navy in 1821, and after a distinguished career 
was promoted to the rank of admiral, 1871. He was author of 
several works on naval matters, and died, aged 80, in 1889. 


I.B.W. (West Brompton). Crest found on a silver goblet. 
The silver marks appear to be those of the London Assay Office. 
Your drawing reveals a leopard’s head, the London mark, and 
the letter f is the date mark for 1781-1782. S.W. are the maker’s 
initials. By a statute of 1739, makers were directed to destroy 
their existing punches or personal marks and substitute the 
initials of their Christian and surnames. The profile is that of 
George III. 
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When a piece of silver has on it a crest only, but not a coat 
of arms, it is not always possible to determine the possessor of 
the crest, for several families, not in any way related to one 
another, may hold an identical crest. The crest on this silver 
goblet is stated to be the crest of the following families : Chawrey, 
Chawsey, Billings, Brisac, Butler, Chenell, Drewell, Gillan, 
Gilland, Karrick, Pargiter and Wolmer. 


J. (Bruton St.). Coat of arms on a Hepplewhite satinwood 
cabinet. This interesting coat of arms was that of the Earl of 
Beverley. He was the second son of the first Duke of North- 
umberland, and was born in 1750. He was, at the age of 24, 
M.P. for Northumberland and is known to have distinguished 
himself in the Gordon Riots. He was remarkable for his elegance 
and the suavity of his manners, which is not surprising, having a 
father who was said to be the handsomest man of his day. On 
the death of his father he became a peer under the title of 
Viscount Lovaine of Alnwick, and was in 1790 created Earl of 
Beverley. He married, in June, 1775, Isabella, daughter of 
Peter Burrell of Beckenham, and sister of Peter, Lord Gwydyr, 
by whom he had George, fifth Duke of Northumberland ; Hugh, 
Bishop of Carlisle ; and Admiral Josceline Percy. His arms are 
blazoned: Quarterly, first and fourth quarters, or, a lion rampant 
azure (being the ancient arms of the Duke of Brabant and 
Lovain) ; second and third quarters, azure, five fusils conjoined 
in fesse or (for Percy), with a crescent in the arms for difference. 
Crest : On a chapeau gules turned up ermine, a lion statant azure, 
the tail extended. Supporters: Dexter, a lion azure charged on 
the shoulder with a crescent argent; sinister, a unicorn argent, 
armed, unguled, maned, tufted. Motto: Esperance en Dieu. 

The crescent for difference, is a mark of cadency, and denotes 
the holder of the arms to be the second son. 


H. (Norwich). The arms are quite definitely those of 
Edward VII as Prince of Wales. No one else ever bore them 
before or after. It can be stated quite decidedly that there is 
no other flag like the Danish flag in existence, excepting a little 
signal flag authorised for French ships of war for communicating 
by the commercial code, the flag representing the letter ‘‘V.’’ 
It hardly seems likely that our august Prince would be embellish- 
ing his magnificent coat, which with the Sovereign’s must have 
been the most important coat in the world, with a French code 
flag. There is no other flag ‘‘white cross on red” in existence. 
George IV, 1815-1820, was the last Prince of Wales before 
Edward VII, and his coat of arms is not to be mistaken for the 
one on the vase. George IV bore on his arms “over all,’’ the 
arms of Hanover, not the arms of Saxony, which are clearly 
shown on the vase. 


Dear Sir, 

As a subscriber to APOLLO for over ten years, I am writing 
you to know if you could give me some information about some 
prints and engravings. 

A friend of mine has a set of four coloured engravings the 
subjects of which are Woodcock Shooting, Duck, Pheasant and 
Snipe Shooting. 

The following is the lettering of Plate No. 4. November, 
Woodcock Shooting. London. Published 1841 by J. W. Laird, 
Leadenhall Street. Painted by Turner. Engraved by Hunt. 

On Plate No. 4 there is a verse such as “From their warm 
retreat on every side the affrighted Woodcock burst bird after 
bird.” The size of the plate with letters is 23} ins. by 18 ins. 

He has also three engravings, Harvest in the Highlands, 
Tilbury Fort Wind against Tide and The Melton Breakfast. The 
engravings and the coloured prints have been in the family 
possession for over eighty years. 

Could you please let me know if they are of any commercial 
value and some idea of the amount? I am quite aware that one 
could not value them without inspection but you may have 
records of sales of similar works. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. B. Youns, 
Lambton Quay, New Zealand. 


The prints you name are, I regret to say, neither rare 
nor valuable. They belong to a bad period. 

I don’t know The Highland Harvest but I seem to recollect 
a Tilbury Fort by H. W. M. Turner, but the description is too 
vague to say anything more. The Breakfast is by Sir Francis 
Grant, who painted a version. The engraved one is at Wilby 
Park and the other, with two extra figures, is at Belvoir. A 
good coloured mezzo should be worth about £10. G.P. 
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SALE ROOM PRICES 


AY 8. Silver, CHrist1e’s: Pair silver tea caddies, Pierre 

Gillois, 1763, £440; silver-gilt tea service, £555; four 

salvers with shaped gadrooned borders, Paul Storr, 1815, 
£350 ; Duke of Sussex dressing case, 1800, £440; three German 
silver-gilt cups, Augsburg, by Philipp Stenglin, £105; table 
centre in five parts, 1812, £155; Queen Anne plain octagon 
teapot, 1713, J. Newton, £400; George I teapot, Pent Symonds, 
Exeter, 1714, £660; pair George I candlesticks, Ambrose 
Stevenson, 1714, £150: set George I table candlesticks, Richard 
Greene, 1722, £320; Charles II large plain tankard, 1679, 
£500; James II tankard, 1685, maker’s mark EG, £440; 
Charles II plain tankard, 1660, £470; another with flat cover, 
1678, maker’s mark IC, £420; James II large porringer and 
cover, 1688, maker’s mark HS, £950; James II tankard, TS, 
1687, £370; George I plain punch bowl, John White, 1720, 
£310; set of three George II plain salvers, Peter Archambo, 
1732, £660; George II plain salver, John Edwards, 1730, £320 ; 
circular salver, Paul Lamerie, 1744, £410; tea kettle by the 
same, 1744, £100; three oblong tea caddies, 1742, also Paul 
Lamerie, £300; pair Queen Anne table candlesticks, William 
Barnes, 1713, £160; four table candlesticks, 1742 and 1745, 
£145; four the same with baluster stems, 1753, £110; four 
circular salt cellars, 1730 and 1731, Paul Lamerie, £200; four 
table candlesticks, William Cafe, 1768, £100; four Corinthian 
table candlesticks, 1763, £170. 

May 9. Furniture and Porcelain, CHRist1e’s: Bracket clock 
by Thomas Tompion, 154 inches high, £900; Chippendale 
winged armchair, £100; a pair Chippendale chairs on cabriole 
legs, £290; pair Sheraton wardrobes, £440; ten Chippendale 
mahogany chairs, £540; eight Hepplewhite chairs with Prince 
of Wales plumes, £380 ; five Regency chairs, £130; Chippendale 
chest, £260; Sheraton chest of drawers, £220; Queen Anne 
walnut cabinet, £200; mahogany kneehole table, £115; ped- 
estal writing table, £270, another one, £230 ; mahogany bookcase, 
£290; pair Regency show cabinets, £140; suite Louis XVI 
gilt furniture, seats and backs covered with Aubusson tapestry, 
£880; suite Empire mahogany furniture, £210; eight Dutch 
walnut armchairs, £115; Chinese twelve-leaf lacquer screen, 
£155- 

May g. Silver, SoTHeBy’s: Pair George III soup tureens 
and covers with stands, Robert Makepiece, £280 ; set six George 
III sauceboats, £140; three pairs George III meat dishes, two 
pairs by Paul Storr, £290; pair silver-gilt candelabra, Thomas 
Heming, 1764, £255; set of four George III candelabra, John 
Schofield, £340; set of four George III wine coolers, Robert 
Makepiece, £210; set of four George III oblong entrée dishes, 
Richard Crossley, £270; set four small circular waiters, Robert 
Salomon, £115; large soup tureen, oval and two-handled, Paul 
Storr, £270; George III tea tray, John Wakelin and William 
Taylor, £115; pair candlesticks with baluster columns, John 
Bignell, 1727, £105; an Elizabethan silver-gilt pedestal salt, 
a wonderful piece, height 11 ins., maker’s mark R.M., London, 
1581, £2,300; Charles II garniture, consisting of two ginger 
jars and two covered vases, maker’s mark T.I., London, 1675, 
£1,250; Louis silver-gilt bowl cover and stand, Louis Cartier, 
1788, £155 ; Queen Anne cup and cover, Richard Syngin, 1705, 
£100; pair William III miniature wall brackets, William Mathew, 
London, £135; Cromwellian porringer and cover, probably 
Christopher Shaw, 1658, £190; pair George II sauceboats, John 
Chartier, 1731, £255. 

May 10. Modern Pictures and Drawings, CHRISTIE’s : 
Drawings: three Birket Foster, £84, £100 and £152; two 
Turners, Tintagel, £163, and Piacenza, £76. Pictures: The 
Circus, Laura Knight, £63; Shipyard, Southampton, Wilson 
Steer, £315; Carting Sea Wrack, J. Scherrewitz, £79; Cottage 
Among Trees, W. Shayer, £63; and The Farmer’s Visit, by the 
same, £79; Crossing the Brook, H. J. Boddington, £105; The 
Game of Chess, A. A. Lesrel, £1,029; Flowers in Glass Vase, 
Fantin Latour, £84; Ewes and Lambs, Eug. Verboeckhoven, 
£105 ; Storm on a Rocky Coast, G. Courbet, £100. 

May 7 to 9. Upton Hall, Howxins, Sons & Fatt: Antique 
mahogany cupboard, £40; mahogany long-case clock, £65; 
mahogany chest with serpentine centre, £45 ; mahogany pedestal 
writing table, £75 ; mahogany gate-leg table, £26; Queen Anne 
folding top card table, £50; Chippendale secretaire bookcase, 
£55; mahogany serpentine front chest, £100; another one with 
reeded and carved corner pillars, £200; Miss Farren, Sir Thos. 
Lawrence, £240 ; complete set London Cries, in colour, Wheatley, 
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£1,250; The Seasons, James Thomson, 1797, £525; a pair, 
Morland and Keating and Morland and Ward, £220; The 
Bramshill Hunt, Wm. Havell, £160. 

May 6 to ro. Arlington Manor, DrEweatT, WaTsON & 
BARTON: Chippendale commode, £170; Sheraton sideboard, 
£130; Jacobean oak court cupboard, £170; set four pre- 
Chippendale chairs, £240; gilt Gesson display cabinet, £90, and 
a black and gold lacquer one, £102; Chippendale breakfront 
secretaire bookcase, £195; Charles II bracket clock, Thomas 
Tompion, ebonised case, £920; William and Mary long-case 
clock, Daniel Quare, £610; Queen Anne long-case clock, 
Markwick Markham, 1720, £220; carved long-case clock, 
Westminster and Whittington chimes, £110; William and Mary 
long-case clock, Peter Mallett, £250; pair Regency chandeliers, 
£90. 

May 8, 9, 15, 23 and 29. Furniture, ROBINSON & FOSTER: 
Mahogany sofa table, £78; eight mahogany chairs, £69; 
mahogany three-division dining table, £136; William and Mary 
walnut bureau bookcase, £157; Sheraton breakfront wardrobe, 
£94; pair folding top card tables, £82; two Queen Anne 
walnut chests, fetched, £90 and £142; Queen Anne walnut 
kneehole toilet table, £121; walnut tallboy, 9 drawers, £131 ; 
pair carved tub-back easy chairs, £126; Worcester tea and 
coffee service, 35 pieces, £57; set Spode plates, £55; and a 
service of the same, 4o pieces, £67; pair figures in adoration, 
on panels, German School, £105; two Sheraton elbow chairs, 
£68; kneehole writing desk, £96; bowfront Sheraton side- 
board, £71; marquetry kidney-shaped table, £50; English 
secretaire bookcase, £126; Sheraton Carlton House bureau, £81 ; 
ormolu table, £59; Queen Anne walnut chest, £76; pair 
walnut elbow chairs, £59; walnut tallboy, £110; coloured 
pottery bust of George Washington, £67; Sevres tea service, 
£50; part Derby dinner service, 57 pieces, £48. 

May 15 and 16. The Holt Collection of Chinese Porcelain 
and Furniture, CHRISTIE’s: Part tea service, Ch’ien Lung, £205 ; 
two eggshell saucer dishes, Yung Cheng, £283; eggshell plate, 
Yung Cheng, £152; and a bowl, £163; two saucer dishes of 
the same, £378; and another saucer dish, £220; bamboo teapot 
and cover, K’ang Hsi, £294; and another, £252, and famille 
noire cup and saucer, £157; set three octagonal vases, 10} 
ins., Ming, £802; shallow bowl, Chia Ching, £152; and 
another, £188; pair pear-shaped bottles, K’ang Hsi, £181; the 
next five K’ang Hsi: famille verte teapot and cover, £173; 
incense burner, £183; pair bottles, £184; group two boys, 
£262; famille verte bowl, £220; two famille rose bowls, 
Ch’ien Lung, £105 and £126; another, but Yung Cheng, 
£336; eggshell lantern, Ch’ien Lung, £189; saucer dish, 
K’ang Hsi, £157; and another, £126; the next six, all K’ang 
Hsi, famille verte dish, £210; and another, £262; famille 
verte dish, £183; famille saucer dish, £157; and another, 
£126; and another famille verte dish, £105; figure of Kwan 
Yin, with child on her knee, £241; eggshell saucer dish, Yung 
Cheng, £294 ; eggshell plate, £184; pair famille verte sprinklers, 
K’ang Hsi, £205; three famille rose plates, Ch’ien Lung, £200 ; 
and two others, £157; a Ming bowl, £136; three, all K’ang Hsi, 
pair jars and covers, £262; and another pair but no covers, 
£163; pair bottles, £262; Ming vase, 84 inches, £609; seven 
K’ang Hsi lots: two famille verte vases, £173; a bowl, £157; 
famille verte vase, £273; two famille verte jars, £147; anda 
vase, £241; famille verte bottle, £325, and a vase, £142; 
Ming figure of a horse, £241 ; pair hawks, Ch’ien Lung, £262, 
the next four K’ang Hsi: pair jars and covers, £252; pair 
bottles, £183; pair triple gourd-shaped bottles, £194; pair 
cylindrical vases, £204; eggshell saucer dish, Yung Cheng, £147; 
Ming famille verte ewer and cover, £314; bottle, K’ang Hsi, £462; 
and the next three the same period : pair vases ‘and covers, £231; 
pair dishes, £283; and pair square vases, £131; clock on 
Sheraton stand, as a classical temple, £105; bracket clock, 
Henricus Jones, Londini, £315; and one by Thomas Tompion 
and Edward Banger, £504; cut glass chandelier, £441 ; Chip- 
pendale urn table, £121; Sheraton commode, £231; pair 
Sheraton side tables, £304; small Queen Anne bureau, £325 ; 
Chippendale bookcase, £409 ; winged bookcase, £273 ; Regency 
dining table, £220; satinwood winged cabinet, £273; pair 
satinwood show cabinets, £252; mahogany show cabinet with 
folding doors, £787. 

May 17. Pictures, CHRISTIE’s: Landscapes, C. Towne, 
£157; George III, Allan Ramsay, £210; and one of Queen 
Charlotte by the same, £105; Mary Arundel, Reynolds, £357 ; 
The Holy Family with Saint Anne, Rubens, £2,520; River 
Scene, Van der Neer, £136; Landscape, Van Goyen, £273; 
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Men of War at mouth of River, F. Swaine, £273; River Scene, 
Brueghel, £136. 

May 22. Silver, Curistie’s: Four sauce tureens and covers, 
1782, £110; two oval soup tureens, 1791, £395; four oblong 
entrée dishes and covers, 1791, £260; dinner service, 121 pieces, 
1791, Robert Salmon, £1,800; silver-gilt sideboard dish, 1808, 
£150; pair candelabra, 1791, £440; pair 30-inch candelabra, 
Mathew Boulton, 1808, £290; gold helmet shaped ewer, £240; 
four oblong entrée dishes, Paul Storr, £360; four circular 
dishes, Philip Rundell, 1818, £130; eight oval meat dishes, by 
Paul Storr and Philip Rundell, £600. 

May 30. Furniture and Porcelain, CurisTie’s: Worcester 
tea service, £126; four Bow figures, The Elements, £142; 
Worcester dinner service, £121; Chinese oval jardinitre, K’ang 
Hsi, £92; Chippendale writing table, £283; pair square tables, 
£121; Sheraton satinwood cabinet, £315; fourteen mahogany 
chairs, £163. 

May 31. Pictures, CHRISTIE’s: River Scene, J. van Goyen, 
£525; Flowers in Glass Vase, J. Brueghel, £168 ; View Looking 
Over the Sand Dunes, J. Van Goyen, £609; The Madonna and 
Child, A. Del Sarto, £357; A Bacchanalian Procession, Vandyck, 
£2,415 ; View on the Dutch Coast, S. De Vlieger, £420; Italian 
Landscape, R. Wilson, £378; The Adoration of the Magi, 
Van Orley, £504; The Woodman, Gainsborough, £173; 
Macaws and Pigeons, Hondecoeter, £189; Ploughing, Gains- 
borough, Ig ins. x 23 ins., £525; Flowers ina Vase, Van Huysum, 
£168; An Extensive Landscape, James Ward, £429; Mr. 
Durand’s Bellifrima Beating the Diamond, J. N. Sartorius, £220. 

May 1 to 30. Pictures, Pottery, Silver, Furniture, etc., 
Puttick & Simpson: Number of pencil and wash sketches, 
Van der Velde, £400; Merry Monks, E. Gleutzner, £40; 
Garden Scene, Watteau, £50; Dresden dessert service, 30 pieces, 
£54; Dresden model of lady with attendants, £24; French 
mantel clock in Dresden porcelain case, £20; and one by Jacob 
Petit, £29; oblong tea tray, 160 ozs., £66; pair George III 
table candlesticks, John Kay, Sheffield, £28 ; George III tankard, 
1787, £25; James I Apostle spoon, £27; an old Dutch nef, 
£36; pair Empire circular tureens and covers, Odiot, French 
early XIXth century, £170; French mantel in Dresden case, 
£50; pair large Capo di Monti vases and covers, £34; Queen 
Anne walnut kneehole writing table, £88; Italian School, head 
ae man, on panel, £240; Dutch School, a fruit piece, 
£80. 

May 23. Furniture and Porcelain, CHRIsTIE’s : Two Dresden 
dessert services, each £84; French porcelain dessert service by 
Feuillet, £136; Chippendale dining table, £52; mahogany 
dining table, banded with rosewood, £61; clock by George 
Graham, London, £63; English mahogany secretaire, £52; 
nine Hepplewhite chairs and settee, £210; tulipwood writing 
table, French design, £84; Louis XVI writing table, £88; six 
Louis XVI fauteuils and six chairs, £367; two Aubusson 
tapestry lambrequins, £94; pair Aubusson carpets, £273; two 
Aubusson tapestry panels, £121; and another pair, £82; six 
panels of Brussels tapestry woven with the history of Psyche, 
mentioned in the history of tapestry, Thomson, £2,625 ; Sheraton 
mahogany toilet table, £61 ; ten walnut chairs of French design, 
£241 ; Chinese lacquer cabinet, £48. 


May 31. Pottery and Porcelain, and Furniture and Clocks, 
SotHeBy’s: A satyr mask jug, 1813, £52; a canary yellow jug 
decorated in silver resist lustre, 7 ins., circa 1810, £100; 


another, but smaller, £65; fine blue and silver jug, £58; 
old English tea service, £85; Ralph Wood, bust of Handel, 
£48; a thin man toby jug, also Ralph Wood, £65; and 
another jug of the same, £65; slip ware cat seated and a smaller 
one, £48; Ralph Wood flower holder, £68; Whieldon toby, 
£52; miniature toby jug, £75; early Chelsea cream jug, £78; 
Georgian small mahogany bookcase, £80; William III walnut 
marquetry chest, £68; small bureau bookcase, £70; painted 
Hepplewhite elbow chair, £60; set fourteen ladder-back chairs, 
£260; satinwood bookcase, £88 ; Jacobean small refectory table, 
£55; Georgian mahogany breakfront secretaire bookcase, £190 ; 
two kingwood display cabinets of Louis XV design, £200; a 
kingwood writing table, French design, £120; suite of carved 
wood and gilt French furniture, comprising a canape and eight 
fauteuils, £360; set twelve mahogany dining chairs, Dutch, 
£155; pair Sheraton card tables, £100. 
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Indices to recent volumes can be had at 2/3 and binding 
cases 7/6. APOLLO, 10 Vigo Street, Regent Street, W.1. 
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PATCHED PORCELAIN; a matter of opinion 


AXATION as we have been taught to know it, cabbages 

at lurid prices, and a melancholy reduction of spending 

power upon antiques for some of us, poses the soliloquy : 
“Why not buy really good pieces slightly damaged rather than 
not so good pieces in perfect condition ?’”’ Collectors, it appears, 
insist upon fine condition: I, too, aim at a collection of fine 
porcelain, but with a purse gravely scarred by the activities of 
Whitehall. Visions arise before me of my cabinets ablaze with 
famille rose, with scale-blue Worcester teapots, their spouts 
nuzzling great twenty-inch chargers of K’ang Hsi in affectionate 
catholicity. In a porcellanous dream, I take up my APOLLO; 
quivering, I turn to the last page—those reports of sale prices 
that sluice the icy water of fact upon my seedling ambitions. I 
begin to read. “A famille rose saucer-dish, Yung Ch’eng, with 
cockerel and peonies, £230; another one, fine piece, £560; 
yet another one, finer still, £798 . . .””. I turn to a disposal of 
English porcelain—surely English porcelain is more merciful. 
“A Worcester comport, Wall period, scale-blue and birds, £319 ; 
another one, square a £415; a Chelsea cup and saucer, 
gold anchor .. . , I dare not read the price of the Chelsea 
cup and saucer. I ron what it will be like, with its crimson 
ground and reserves of gay little people in a style we shall never 
recover. So the unattainable cockerel put my thoughts about. 
Suppose that bird were to have a crack across his breast ; suppose 
the Worcester comport should be held grimly together by rivets 
in its back? What then? Suppose also—joyous thought— 
that the crack in the cockerel were so skilfully mended that you 
couldn’t see it at six paces’ distance, and the rivets in the Worcester 
in no way impaired the face it presented to the world? To the 
serious collector, a crack and rivets are eternal damnation, dis- 
graces that forever forbid those pieces to enter his home. Be 
they never so fair, the scars of hospital treatment bring down 
the values of choice pieces at a rapid run. 


Two examples have come to recover from their shame in 
my, as yet, embryonic collection. A six-sided saucer-dish 
enamelled in famille verte, K’ang Hsi, was shown to me. Its 
face seemed perfect, but the dealer turned it over. No less than 
eight rivets bit into its back, but the work had been carefully, 
lovingly done; and a small nick in the rim had been fiiled in 
with plaster of some kind. I asked the price. “It’s badly 
smashed—would you consider six shillings too much?” Com- 
posure returned to me with the realization that for four shillings 
change out of a ten shilling note I had added a real piece of 
K’ang Hsi to my collection. Mind you, the dish is not a master- 
piece: but it is pleasant to look at, its injuries have not impaired 
the effect of the whole, its colours are good and it is K’ang Hsi. 
As a beginner, I am satisfied with it. Encouraged by this, I 
next tried Bond Street, enticed by mirages of cracked Imperial 
pieces knocked down to half-a-crown each. The windows had 
very attractive specimens, but they seemed impudently heart- 
whole, flawless in fact; and recalling the stories in APOLLO’s 
back pages, I wrenched myself away. I reached the end of that 
cruelly tantalising street, having achieved nothing. But “vain 
desires, at strife within themselves’ composed their struggles 
and in the shop I returned to, staring coolly down at me from 
the top of a show cabinet, was a famille verte dish, a big one this 
time. On its face were two rivets. The dealer followed my 
eyes. “Yes, that’s K’ang Hsi. You see it has been repaired ; 
two rivets, in the front, too. A collector wouldn’t look at it 
for a moment, but perfect—that’s a thirty- -four guinea plate.” 
“What is it now?” “Four pounds fifteen.’ It looks very nice 
in my collection. 

Not that a collection of invalids should be the ambition of 
us beginners. But with, say, a ten pound note to spend upon 
porcelain, I would plump for a damaged piece with some pre- 
tensions to quality every time, rather than acquire a perfect one 
whose gentility is doubtful and whose ancestry goes back by 
dim paths to a not very inspired original. 

We beginners, I should say, ought to try to maintain a certain 
level of quality right from the start, even if it does mean a rivet 
grinning at you here and there. The beauty and personality of 
a good piece will overcome most patching, and it is for its beauty 
and personality that we collect old china. If a fine piece only 
appeals to you because its perfect state means so many tens or 
hundreds of pounds, then fill your cabinet with bundles of famille 
verte Treasury notes and “make an end on’t.’ 


G. T. MAcONACHIE. 
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CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS irrspex 


THE NATIONAL MARK 


O return to England from abroad is, for us civilians, an 
almost forgotten experience. Two things came freshly to 
me: one was the amazing wealth of fine art which accu- 
mulates in London; the other the equally amazing lack of a 
sense of art and beauty in our common living. This latter aspect 
forced itself upon me as I sailed up the Thames estuary. We 
were still on the Saga where every conceivable art and craft had 
been brought to bear to make 
life pleasant. We had left a land 
where such a standard is almost 
the norm. Then England. 
Smoke, dirt, litter, every kind 
of untidiness. The Thames-side 
factories were heaped about with 
old cans, broken wood, empties 
of every size and shape—or 
shapelessness. The smoke we 
may not be able to help; the 
litter is a bad national habit, relic 
of the Industrial Revolution with 
its philosophy of “‘muck and 
money.” That our towns are 
unpainted, and that the evidence 
of the blitz is still upon us does 
not account for the impression 
of general untidiness. These are 
the honourable scars of war. 
But the litter of thousands of 
miserable little shacks in factory 
grounds, household backyards, 
allotments, every conceivable and 
inconceivable place: that is 
inexcusable. I wish we English 
could get a consciousness and 
then a conscience about it. 
Over against this one sets 
the tremendous wealth of fine 
art which has amassed itself in 
the West End of London. June 
and July, in the halcyon days 
before two wars destroyed such 
an idea, were the height of “the 
season.” For younger readers 
it must be explained that this 
archaic term connoted a period 
when wealthy people returned 
from their country houses to 
their town houses, entertained 
lavishly, and enjoyed the amen- 
ities of civilized living. The 
arts had their place in this, in 
that the opera, ballet,concerts,and 
exhibitions of painting gave focal 
points for gregarious assemblage, 
and to those who were so minded, 
for appreciation. The art exhi- 
bitions go on. In no capital city 
of the world could one find such 
a wealth of fine art as London 





“VASE DE TULIPES” 


the collection of Sir William Rothenstein’s drawings and that of 
his paintings of the Indian Schools at the Leicester. There was 
also the Summer Exhibition of the R.B.A. in Suffolk Street to 
make a native contribution to this aesthetic League of Nations, 
and a dozen smaller but not unimportant exhibitions. L’embarras 
du choix, indeed ! 

First then to the Tate to see the American Painting, to come 
away with the sad Dickensian 
conclusion that “‘I don’t believe 
there’s no sich a person,” or if 
there be his presence is not to 
be sought at Millbank. Cer- 
tainly there is Thomas Eakins, 
who might be worse, and Win- 
slow Homer, who might be 
better. Less certainly there is 
Sargent, who was born in 
Florence, worked in Paris, stud- 
ied in Madrid, and settled in 
England. Then there was 
Whistler, who hastily rectified 
the initial error of his American 
birth by flight to Paris and finally 
eradicated it by nearly fifty years 
in Chelsea. A hundred years 
before there was Benjamin West, 
who escaped from America before 
he was 22 and came to London 
after a brief stay in Rome, here 
to hold up the progress of paint- 
ing and become P.R.A. as his 
due reward. His contemporary, 
John Singleton Copley, showed 
a like wisdom, and was an Eng- 
lish A.R.A. before he was 40, 
an R.A. when he was 42, and if 
in the subsequent forty years of 
his life he added little to the art 
of our country he gave us one 
of our greatest Lords Chancellor. 
I have not pursued my investi- 
gations into the lives of the other 
exhibitors. I noticed some 
Simultanist work by Lyonel 
Feininger, which I knew of old 
in Germany; and some typical 
George Grosz satirical painting 
which recalled to me that Grosz 
too was German. As Feininger 
was born in 1871 and only com- 
paratively recently fled to the 
States, I became a little confused 
on the problem “When is an 
American artist an American 
artist ?”’ 

In face of this difficulty it 
was not easy to discover an 
authentic national mark. The 
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despite the dandelions and rose 
bay which still flourish so ex- 
ceedingly over so much of Bond 
Street and its environs, London has for the time the cultural 
lead of European capitals. 

I was attracted by the promise of an exhibition of American 
Painting at the Tate Gallery ; rumour had stirred in Stockholm 
of the excellence of the French Painting at the Lefevre Galleries, 
and the charm of another French display at Wildenstein’s under 
the title “‘Woman and Her Background in XVIIIth Century 
France”; I hoped to be in time to see Bernard Leach’s pottery at 
the Berkeley, for surely Leach is the world’s finest exponent of 
the craft. Equally I wanted to see the exhibition of Old Masters 
at Leger’s, showing among other fine things an early El Greco; and 
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those by Gilbert Stuart, who is 
outstandingly their best man— 
compared badly with British 
painting of the same date; the XIXth century pictures which 
filled the gap had no particular value. If one were arrested at 
any moment it was by something which delighted by its naiveté, 
such as the anonymous ‘“‘Meditation by the Sea,” wherein a little 
gentleman in a bowler hat contemplates a highly decorative ocean 
from the vantage point of a vast beach. This is Surrealism born 
a century and a half before its time. The picture, however, 
which made my pilgrimage worth while was a canvas of three 
grim-looking, tight-lipped females facing an inimical world with 
all: the determination of the three stalwarts who kept the bridge 
in the brave old days of Rome. It was by Grant Wood, and 
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was called “Daughters of Revolution.” I understand that this 
is one of America’s private jokes and hope the picture was painted 
as the outrageous lark it is; but, America being America, you 
never know. 

At least the exhibition laid down the first step to progress 
for an American artist, and that is obviously to the passport 
office. 

After this chastening experience I went to the exhibition 

“Delacroix to Dufy”’ at the Lefevre. This is as good as the other 
was bad. Among less than sixty pictures there are about ten 
masterpieces. In one bay a noble Van Gogh, a rare Gauguin, 
a magnificent Sisley and one of the finest of Toulouse-Lautrec’s 
oils on cardboard, are edged about with canvases almost as good. 
In another there are three first-rate Cezannes; whilst in the entrance 
bay are two good Picassos of different periods, Matisse, Rouault, 
Braque, and Dufy himself. This is but an outline of the things 
shown. Corot and Courbet, Degas and Delacroix, Manet and 
Monet: the list continues. This is one of those exhibitions 
where we can assess the value of French painting of this revolu- 
tionary period, and know that it is good. 

Personally, I find that some of the work of the more advanced 
people goes beyond my taste, either by its ultra-simplification, 
its distortion (in search, I assume, of design values which elude 
me) or some other purely aesthetic quality which takes it two 
steps away from life, two steps of which I can only take one and 
a half. All the time, however, one has to remember that one in 
millions of wise things which Shaw said about art : 

“In creative art no ready-made rules can help you. 

There is nothing to guide you to the right expression of your 

thought except your own sense of beauty and fitness; and 

as you advance upon those who went before you, that sense 

of beauty and fitness is often in conflict, not with fixed rules, 

because there are no rules, but with precedents.” 
That piece of final wisdom was written more than fifty years 
ago by the philosopher whose ninetieth birthday this July finds 
him the clearest mind in the world of his time. It should be 
written at the entrance of every art gallery, and over the desk 
and the easel of every creative artist. With it we must remember 
that it is not a blank cheque for nonsense, but a call to unrelaxing 
discipline ; ; indeed, the passage really begins : 

“The severity of artistic discipline is produced by the fact 
that...” Merely being in conflict with precedents is not 
enough. 

Perhaps my profoundest thrill in this exhibition did not come 
from the pictures at all, but from the chance overhearing of one 
of those heartfelt lay remarks which now and again break with 
apocalyptic illumination upon the darkness of the mind of a 
professional critic. Two of those delightfully elderly ladies who 
still wear ankle-length dresses of Liberty silk and flop hats of 
XIXth century vintage came to rest in front of a picture by 
Armand Guillaumin. Said one: “Do you like it?” The other 
replied after a pause for examination: ‘No, it’s much too 
mauve.” The first lady looked at it again, prepared in the name 
of friendship and justice to revise her first impression if necessary, 
but, doubtful still, she urged hesitantly: “I—don’t—think—lI 
mind that.” Immediately, with the precision of Geoff Brown 
on the Centre Court, her strong-minded companion smashed 
back the ball. 

“I don’t mind it being mauve,” she echoed, “but I think 
we're entitled to know what the mauve means.” 

I moved entranced into Bond Street determined to write the 
last word in art exegesis under that magnificent title. 

As I think about this matter of nationalism in art, the theme 
which lies behind these present notes, I realize that we English 
really start from that basis of solid common sense. The word 
“entitled” is fundamental to our attitude. Tom, Dick and Harry 
who have never willingly entered an art gallery nor given five 
minutes’ thought to so remote a subject are entitled to know what 
the mauve means. Dear old Sir Something who has been too 
busy getting a couple of millions into his assets to bother about 
anything else is not going to let these artist fellows put it over 
him: he’s entitled to know what the mauve means. 

These Frenchmen start from precisely the other angle. The 
whole of those “Environs du pont Charrault, le Matin” for Armand 
Guillaumin meant mauve ; as “ L’Estaque 4 travers les Arbres’”’ 
for Cezanne meant coloured shapes. Or three people seated 
behind a dining table to Toulouse-Lautrec meant a certain pattern 
which could be expressed in a few touches of oil paint on an 
expanse of brown cardboard the tone and colour of the table. 
Deeper still, all these things meant a something in the universe 
which expressed itself now in terms of landscape, now of people, 
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or apples on a crumpled serviette, or candlesticks on a table, and 
now of paint on canvas or paper. Anyway, it does not begin 
and end with the Tweedledum and Tweedledee of subject and 
picture, picture and subject. 

That is why we English love “this side idolatry” such work 
as that which next I saw: nine of the finest of George Stubbs’ 
animal paintings. They were on exhibition at the delightfully 
intimate gallery of Ellis and Smith in Grafton Street, and had 
been loaned from their shrine at Wentworth Woodhouse by Earl 
Fitzwilliam. Sir Alfred Munnings, the President of the Royal 
Academy, had written a eulogistic foreword to the catalogue 
which was being sold in aid of the South London Hospital for 
Women and Children. Nobody who has an eye for a tour de 
force in painting can fail to appreciate the solid magnificence of 
these pictures of horses and hounds. No danger here of not know- 
ing what the mauve means. Horses, so beautiful in themselves, 
are rendered beautifully in terms of paint; hounds are so real that 
those of us who love dogs (and what Englishman or woman 
doesn’t?) almost stroke them. This is an art which is the 
quintessence of English painting. It is not without significance 
that our highest artistic honour, the Presidency of the Royal 
Academy, is in the hands of the spiritual descendant of George 
Stubbs. At his best Stubbs can dispense with background and 
almost with any attempt at composition, and simply make a 
“frieze” of horses or of hounds. Never was there art with less 
artistry, yet we know from his writing how much fundamental 
knowledge went to the making of the portraits of animals which 
gave us George Stubbs. It was a welcome opportunity to see 
so much of his work of such high quality brought together. 

At the Leicester Galleries one had almost the other extreme 
to this, with the collection of drawings and of Indian paintings 
which belonged to the late Sir William Rothenstein. Rothen- 
stein’s spiritual home was with the aesthetes of the ‘nineties, 
with Oscar Wilde, Max Beerbohm, Augustus John, Conder and 
Orpen. Here on these walls were the jolly drawings they gave 
him in the exuberance of friendship or which he bought in the 
loving patronage of appreciation. Many of them are signed, 
“To Will” ; some of them laugh gaily at him for his earnestness, 
or caricature his smallness and that chin which no razor could 
ever shave back to its pristine pink. One enjoys the whole show 
because it has a nostalgic echo of a departed day and of a band 
of friends who believed in beauty and wit when all the world 
had gone a-whoring after strange gods. 

Nothing here is very thrilling for its purely aesthetic self, 
but almost everything is charming to those of us who lived nearly 
enough to that day to remember its significance. The world 
grew to recognize this band of friends: Sir William Orpen, 
Sir Muirhead Bone, Sir Max Beerbohm, Augustus John, O.M., 
and Sir William Rothenstein himself knighted for his services 
to art. But the world, at least the English world, never accepted 
their doctrine of beauty, of art for art’s sake. 

The Indian paintings bring one again to the question of 
nationalism in art. Sir William Rothenstein did typical service 
in opening for us the door to this Eastern work, and made a 
collection of the characteristic small-scale paintings of the various 
schools. Again—for, however catholic one’s appreciation may 
be, it would be absurd to pretend to enjoy everything equally— 
I confess this work is not for me. But I am Philistine enough 
in this matter of Indian art to find little to enjoy in the poetry 
of Rabindranath Tagore (which was also one of Rothenstein’s 
discoveries). I had a feeling that my personal reaction was fairly 
general, for I noticed that the Hogarth room where these paintings 
hung attracted far fewer people than the adjoining galleries. 
Art being intimately bound up with life there may be a faint 
impatience with things Indian at the moment, but I think the 
cause is deeper than that. This art is truly exotic. We do not 
take kindly to symbolism, and in this Indian work it is not only 
“‘what the mauve means” to the immediate eye, but what every- 
thing means symbolically. “Krishna as a Lover” has deep 
meaning to those who know the Mahabharata and understand 
its teaching, but tc most of us this is, if not a closed book, at 
least a remote one. 

“All these diawings were made in series as illustrations 
to accompany the village poet's recitations as he turned them 
over before his audiences.” 

The village poet not being present at the Leicester Gallery, we 
have to regard them purely in terms of the visual, and I for one 
did not find them very thrilling. Mea culpa, without doubt. 

Another important Exhibition—this time of Old Masters—is 

at the Leger Gallery. It contains one picture of particular 
(Continued on page 49) 
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THE PRESENT DEBT TO ALFRED STEVENS 


BY KENNETH ROMNEY TOWNDROW 


Alfred Drury’s collection of drawings by Alfred Stevens 

would have called down curses by the artist upon everyone 
concerned. Stevens would have loathed the sight of his drawings 
framed ; the publicity given to his unfinished idea; the admira- 
tion offered to scraps of paper he had seen fit to discard; the 
presumption that, in ignorance, thinks to dismiss the integrity of 
his tortured life-work on the evidence of the private meditations 
of his enraptured pencil. It is as well, then, that in our necessary 
study of this side of Stevens’ work, 
we are not exposed to that brief 
and caustic tongue used impartially 
upon imprudent student, unwary 
statesman, or merely impertinent 
fool. 

For the proper understanding 
of Alfred Stevens to-day it is 
necessary to accept the preimise 
that, so radically have we forsaken 
the training of the professional artist 
and craftsman in favour of the more 
leisured instruction of the amateur, 
it is increasingly difficult to come to 
grips with another though still 
recent age where things created 
were commissioned and where both 
artist and patron represented an 
unbroken line of historical con- 
tinuity. The traditional training of 
studio and workshop provided a 
very different environment to that 
of the modern art school, and a 
vocation at least as arduous as that 
of the musician. In the former case 
a gifted child was accepted into the 
studio at a very early age. It had 
no other school and little if any 
other home life. From floor- 
sweeping and other studio chores 
the apprentice graduated, year by 
year, through increasingly interest- 
ing stages in his craft until, as a 
trained assistant at possibly seven- 
teen years of age, he was ready for 
those tests which proved another 
master or merely an addition to the 
band of good assistant craftsmen. 
The essential point was that what- 
ever the result of this training, 
important or average, the student 
had, literally at his finger ends, the 
technical means to prove the degree 
of his genius. 

To-day, that same gifted child 
is expected to receive a general 
education almost to the age where 
formerly he would have been a 
fully-trained craftsman. He may 
then attend an art school where, 
instead of being surrounded daily 
by men, tools, and works all 
gathered together under urgent 
commission, he finds himself, from beginning to end of his 
course, the innocent collaborator in endless and soul- -wearying 
acts not a single one of which is perpetuated out of necessity, 
not a single one of which is ever likely to gladden an eye, provide 
entertainment or be of use outside the school, and most certainly 
will have no relationship in creation to the instant, vulgar life 
out of which the student has come and to which he must return. 

The difference in the men emerging from out of the two 
systems is, in the first place, the difference between confidence 
and complacency. Only genius can rectify the wrong; and the 
great mass of the talented, once the backbone of the craftsman’s 
world, linger and perish in a mess of leaderless, and therefore 
misguided and unwanted, work. 


Ta recent exhibition at the Leicester Galleries of the late 





Portrait head in plaster of woman model for the 
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It is possible for men now alive to have known Alfred Stevens 
in their youth, and yet he represented to a remarkable degree the 
ancient and professional world of the arts. The severity of his 
training would be considered all but inhuman to-day and, from 
boyhood, throughout his life, his living was earned by sheer 
integrity of craftsmanship and anguish of mind. Neither he, 
nor any of his predecessors, great or small, knew the luxury of 
self-expression, popularly understood to- day as the prerogative 
of artists. And herein lies the crux of the lesson in which so 

soon we have proved ourselves 
unlearnt. The lesson more appro- 
priate perhaps to the modern art 


critic, as distinct from the art 
historian and expert, than to the 
artist. 


A living art can afford to wear 
the mantle of its origins without 
shame, and out of the continuity 
that gave it birth draws strength, 
not affectation. Piero della Fran- 
cesca, Poussin, Ingres and Stevens 
prove this for Classicism: della 
Francesca and Poussin out of the 
ruins of neo-Hellenistic Rome; 
Ingres the spiritual child of Raphael ; 
Stevens the student of Giotto and 
the Italy of Dante a decade before 
Pre-Raphaelitism was invented. 

Alfred Stevens has suffered more 
from superficial popular criticism 
than any other major artist in the 
European line, and will therefore 
the more fully repay exhaustive and 
sensitive study. It is satisfying that 
this great European is an English- 
man, but quite beside the point of 
his contribution, so recent in the 
history of art, to the order and 
discipline of visual expression in 
human consciousness. Stevens 
worked in marble, wood, clay, 
precious and crude metals and in 
most of the graphic mediums. His 
reward during life was meagre; 
after death, the praise of his peers 
headed by Rodin, and of dis- 
tinguished scholarship best repre- 
sented by Laurence Binyon’s writing 
of the Wellington Monument in 
St. Paul’s as “already a classic ; 
one of those complete and fruitful 
creations to which the magnum 
incrementum of Virgil’s phrase will 
come, in the enrichment it will give 
to other minds in later generations, 
and, through them, to other works 
of differing beauty.” 

That, writing of this same 
artist’s drawings, a popular 
critic recently noted that they 
were ‘“‘executed with about as much 
skill as a promising third-year 
student” points, I suggest, not to Stevens’ incompetence, but to 
an acceleration in the aforementioned and truly alarming deteri- 
oration in the standards by which an artist to-day is, in the first 
place, trained, and later, appreciated. As a further illustration 
of such inconsequent criticism I must quote, surprisingly, from 
the London Times of April 1st, whose representative writes of 
the same drawings that they “leave one amazed by the artist’s 
virtuosity, but also with the conviction that he never looked 
directly at anything except presumably the old masters and the 
antique.” If refutation of this latter charge is required, the 
evidence is an embarrassment of riches and may borrow sufficient 
point from the illustrations to this essay. But serious argument 
is not called for by either of the above statements. The conclusion 
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is the more grave one that circumstances at present 
make such misinformed comment possible in reputable 
public discussion of the arts. 

It has befitted the modern Englishman, albeit 
expensively, that in most essentials he is the greatest 
amateur in the world. In the arts it has cost him 
dear, and not least in his inability since the Middle 
Ages to adjust his aesthetics to the main stream of 
Continental art. His loathing of the professional 
rejected the prime years of Richard Wilson and all but 
starved that great painter of landscape who, in Italy, 
before his return to England, was an accepted and 
eagerly commissioned master. For very much the same 
reason Gainsborough had to abandon all hope of living 
by his genius for landscape and was driven into fashion- 
able portraiture. Constable fortunately had private 
means, but his major contribution to his art found 
ready response from the professional painters of France 
long before Englishmen could stomach the fact that his 
traditionalism was not theirs, and his integrity of 
purpose not of necessity the worse for that. The story 
of William Blake has suffered a popular twist whereby 
it has been made to appear that too great a measure of 
eccentricity separated his genius from the innocent 
simplicity of his fellow-countrymen. In actual truth 
Blake was an instinctively gifted technician in the arts 
starved of the means to full development in his pro- 
fession, and driven into a wandering life of poverty- 
stricken improvisation. 

These are outstanding examples of the victims 
sacrificed to our casual preference for the second-best 
not only in the creative individual, but in the things 
created. Our industrial revolution, so much in advance 
of the rest of the world, aggravated this paralysis of 
taste and prepared a fatal ground for Alfred Stevens 
on his return to England fresh from nine years of the 
most rigorous training in the Arts that any Englishman 
had received since the XVth century, and with as great 
a confidence in the future as on an earlier occasion 
Richard Wilson had offered to his country. Again the inevitable 
happened and by slow, inexorable steps it was made clear to 
the young Stevens that not only were the last traditions of fine 





Portrait Study of W. B. Spence, by A. W. Stevens 
Tate Gallery 





Study in red chalk for ceiling decoration for Dorchester House, 


“Two figures gazing at Magog thrown into the sea’ 
Tate Gallery 


craftsmanship dying with the new growth of industrialism, but 
that regret for the loss of such standards was non-existent and 
that a new wealth was prepared to subsidise a new amateurism 
in the arts. Hence the modern school of art as a training ground 
instead of the workshop. Thus, whatever the spirit, the deplor- 
able deterioration in technique. 

It has surprised the modern art critic that Alfred Stevens 
did not become a Royal Academician, for it is convenient to 
blink the fact that in their reactions to Stevens the Academician 
of his day and the amateur critic of the present meet as blood 
brothers. Neither has the equipment to understand creation 
that is more than momentary in execution and spirit. To them, 
the drawing, the painting, even the sculpture, is a gamble in 
technique, a piece of furniture that may or may not supply the 
need of an ever-changing intellectual fashion. For seventy years 
they have criticised the working drawings of Stevens quite 
ignorant of their technical function as such, and, as substitute, 
offer their own artful sketches prepared from first stroke to last 
for the mount, the frame, and the exhibition wall. 

We have Stevens’ own opinion of all rootless and unrelated 
artistry from such deliberately postured sketching to the manu- 
facture of furniture-sculpture. We have his reaction before 
students of the verb “‘to sketch”’ in contradistinction to that of 
It was not unusual for him to reach relative per- 
fection in a painting or piece of sculpture by means of fifty or 
more preliminary drawings, all of which, in themselves, were 
destined for the wastepaper basket when their useful life was 
ended. His integrity was such that he was, literally, ready to 
starve rather than allow the suspicion of immaturity in an idea 
to cloud a finished work bearing his name. To this virtue is 
due a trained observation, a truth in vision which has rarely 
been equalled in any age. Far from The Times’ criticism that 
Stevens “‘never looked directly at anything except presumably 
the old masters and the antique,” such a drawing as the Two 
figures watching Magog thrown into the sea, shows an observation 
of the female figure evinced by no previous artist at any period. 
and by remarkably few modern draughtsmen. 

With equal pertinence I would suggest to the Critic that 
our present position in the Arts would be one of unimagined 
supremacy if our “promising third year student’ was modelling 
with the sensitised fingers and mind apparent in the example 
here shown; or, with such direct simplicity in the use of brush 
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and creamy pigment, was able to add to the company of Mary 
Ann Collmann in the National Gallery or, as again here illustrated, 
W. B. Spence in the gentle mastery of his dominance in spirit 
and technique. 

In fact, as recognized by that great art master, Alphonse 
Legros, Stevens’ principle of teaching founded by him at Somerset 
House in 1845 and, through his pupils and his influence, con- 
tinued at South Kensington, the Slade, Sheffield and other 
centres in England and Scotland, is the only consistent way by 
which the loss to the Arts of the studio tradition may be, to some 
extent, redressed. But to establish such reform, and to dis- 
cipline the present confusion of styles, students must, in their 
later working lives, be faithful to the standards they have been 
taught, and proof against the wiles of the intellectual eclectic. 
To quote “Perspex” writing in the April issue of APOLLO, “‘Art 
must not be spoiled by artistry’’ and, I would add, scholarship 
in criticism must not be sacrificed to journalism. 
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THE WENTWORTH STUBBS 


at 16 Grafton Street, W.1 


ORD FITZWILLIAM, with that public spirit so character- 
istic of his family, has put at the disposal of the public 
some of his superb family Stubbs’. 

There have been on exhibition nine of the smaller ones with 
another Stubbs’ admirer, Mr. Jack Gilbey Ellis, at his gallery in 
Grafton Street. The proceeds of the sale of an admirable 
catalogue by Mr. J. G. Ellis with a foreword by Sir A. Munnings, 
P.R.A., is to go to the South London Hospital. This catalogue, 
by the way, is well worth the 2/6 and any collector who cannot 
get to Grafton Street would be well advised to write for it. 

Some months ago we published an article on Stubbs in which 
some of the pictures now exhibited are mentioned, so there is 
no need to deal with the artist here. 

Mr. Ellis tells us that seven of these nine pictures were painted 
for Charles Watson Wentworth, 2nd Marquis of Rockingham, the 
Prime Minister, about 1754, and that the other two were com- 
missioned by the 4th Earl FitzWilliam who came into the Went- 
worth-Watson estates in 1782. 

We thus have in one room an autopictography of Stubbs from 
the cradle to the grave, for he painted Sampson when he was 
in the early twenties and Sir Soloman when he was over eighty. 

It is curious that not one of these pictures is inscribed or bears 
the artist’s name but, like Gainsborough’s, they are signed all over. 

Nos. 1, 2 and 3 formed part of the frieze in the billiard 
room at Wentworth Woodhouse. They are 75 by 40 inches. 
No. 1 is a portrait of Sampson (1745) in three positions against 
a golden sky with dark brown trees in the foreground. No. 2 
shows four mares and two foals suckling. No. 3 three horses 
and a groom, Simon Cobb, in green and red livery, fondling 
Whistlejacket, a horse Stubbs painted life size in a picture which, 
like Nos. 2 and 3, had no background or ground shadows. The 
story goes that Lord Rockingham had arranged for Gainsborough 
to do the backgrounds, but on seeing them as they left Stubbs, 
refused to have them touched by any other hand. No. 7 (50 by 
40), five white and black hounds against a rocky landscape, is 
part of the frieze. The hounds are wonderfully individual and 
live, but the composition in our opinion is faulty and inartistic, 
the hounds forming a solid white line straight across the picture. 
Could this background and that in No. 1 have been done by 
another hand? Was Lord Rockingham right in stopping the 
background of 2 and 3? 

I cannot agree with Mr. Ellis in terming 2 and 3 sketches ; 
they are finished pictures as far as the horses are concerned, as 
is No. 6, Bay Malton (1760), John Singleton up. Like the P.R.A. 
we stand astounded before this picture. 

“The best of these representations of a horse is that of Bay 
Malton with the jockey, Singleton, against the sky. Who can 
fault this picture? The painter of horses must own that here, 
in particular, he has wrested the secret of how to manage the 
colour of a brown or dark bay horse in sunlight. That extra- 
ordinary bloom with light in the shadows is magic, and well 
I know how true it is. The lighting of the horse is right; and 
the action, although in the old tradition, gives movement. Once 
more the figure shows what a draughtsman Stubbs was, and 
what a portrait painter of the first class. Here is a portrait of 
a man equalling any Zoffany. The horse has a head of the right 
size, and is an example of horse portraiture at its best. Foaled 
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in 1760, and probably painted when the horse was six years old, 
or even more, the character is studied and shown to the life ; and 
Stubbs’ humour is there in force, showing a great combination 
of horse and rider, both to live on as long as the canvas lasts.” 

Yet surely it has one fault, a very common one of Stubbs ; 
the horse is too low on the canvas. In all these pictures this 
fault, if fault it be, is noticeable but not to the same extent as 
in many of his other pictures. Did he do this because he sat 
too close to his subject owing to short sight ? 

Sir Alfred misses calling attention to the superb balance of 
Singleton, the perfect timing between horse and jockey; this it 
is that gives such motion to the picture. 

What a sad falling off in Sir Soloman (1796), probably painted 
in 1801 when the master hand was failing. That it is a fine 
picture no one can deny, but it should not be shown next Bay 
Malton. The judges are hardly roughed in and the sky does not 
join the jockey’s jacket, nor is the drawing of the groom’s right 
leg at all good. No. 9 was probably done at an earlier period. 
The horse is unknown and is remarkable for a very big head, 
an unfashionable feature at the time, but the painting of the 
rubbing house is very fine. 

Never has the public been able to see so many great Stubbs 
in one room, but will the highbrow pundits take advantage of 
these pearls of great price even when placed under their up- 
turned noses. If not, does it matter? The English public has 
long ago made up its mind that it likes its own English School 
of Painting, and Stubbs in particular, whatever the long-haired 
brigade may say or not say. 

Thank you, my lord, in the name of all lovers of English 
art, for giving us the chance of sharing your treasures. 


Guy PaceT. 
S S 6 
BOOK REVIEW 
GEORGIAN LONDON. By JoHN SumMERSON. (Pleiades 


Books Ltd.) ais. 


In Mr. John Summerson’s survey of Georgian London in 
the period between 1714 and 1830 there is a new approach to 
this ancient subject. He sees the city as an organism growing 
and spreading in irregular waves of activity which depend upon 
periods of security and progressive industry and are checked into 
suspended animation during periods of war. In the opening 
chapter, the spectator is told to imagine himself suspended a 
mile above the city, watching the growth during two centuries, 
of the “‘ least authoritarian city in Europe,” expanding always 
by private, not public, wealth and direction. He begins his 
story a century ealier than 1714, to introduce the solitary figure 
of Inigo Jones, the begetter of a great tradition, whose influence 
“did not really take hold of English architecture till nearly a 
century after his most important works were finished.”” In the 
later chapters there is underlined the contribution to the city’s 
development of the great landowners, often men like Burlington 
and Harley, connoisseurs and patrons who saw that due attention 
was paid to the character of the estates they developed. It is 
significant that two chapters are headed: ‘* Great Estates.” 
Mr. Summerson has drawn his material from his wide experience 
in connection with the National Record of Britain, and from 
manuscript sources relating to the building of the city since the 
XVIIth century. While supplying much that is new, he points 
out that much research remains to be done and that research 
needs doing now before “ the age of reconstruction blots out all 
that minor evidence, which, battered and often derelict, cannot 
be expected to survive long.’’ He also draws upon the avalanche 
of XVIIIth century publications, both those written for architects 
and dilettanti, and those composed by craftsmen for craftsmen 
in the building trade. The story (or “ outline ”’ as Mr. Summer- 
son prefers to call it) is made up of topography, biography, and 
architecture, skilfully woven together. The work is no scholar’s 
compilation, but an organic whole. There are arresting phrases 
which convey the substance of architectural criticism in a small 
compass and vivid portraits of Georgian architects from Hawks- 
moor to Nash. 
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“APOLLO” BACK NUMBERS 
PrE-wAR back numbers of APOLLO can now be had on 
application to APOLLO, 10 Vigo Street, Regent Street, London, W.1. 
Twelve copies picked at random cost 42s. the twelve. 
Applicants requiring copies dealing with particular subjects, or 
needing less than twelve copies, are chargeable at varying rates, 
up to 10s. a copy, according to the scarcity. 








BEAUTY IN BRASS 
BY C. K. JENKINS 


HE exhibition in the Victoria and Albert Museum of 

sculptures from Westminster Abbey has drawn attention 

to the high standard of art reached by English carvers in 
the Middle Ages. Perhaps it is not too much to hope that 
justice may at last be done to the equally gifted men who designed 
and executed the monumental brasses during the same period. 
A good many books have been written about brasses, but so far 
I have never come across one in which they are treated as works 
of art. The only classification hitherto attempted is that of 
Men in Armour, Ladies, Civilians and Ecclesiastics. Details 
of armour, dress and vestments are discussed, but the splendid 
drawing and design apparently escape the notice of the learned 
authors The only public exhibition in London of brasses as 
works of art was held in the Wertheim Gallery in the summer 
of 1937. As the brasses are often very large, it is impossible 
to have many on show at the same time in an ordinary room. 
In this high gallery they were hung in two tiers, and the result 


Fig. I (left). 
Fig. II (below). 
1370. 


Fig. III (right). 
BERKELEY, 1392. 





SIR R. DE SETVANS, 
1306. 6 feet 3 inches 


MARGARET LADY 
5 feet 10 inches 





was a revelation of unsuspected beauty which astonished the critics. 

The fashion of commemorating the dead by a flat, engraved 
sheet of metal instead of a wooden, stone or alabaster statue 
was introduced into England by the Flemings. We do not 
know who originated this kind of monument, but it is generally 
believed to have been suggested by three classes of earlier monu- 
ments—incised slabs, Limoges enamels and recumbent statues 
in the round. Incised slabs were in use as early as the VIIIth 
century, some with a cut-out design, others with a cut-out back- 
ground. Limoges enamels became fashionable about the XIIth 
century in the west of Europe. Enamelling on metal had been 
introduced from Byzantium about two hundred years earlier, 
but the Limoges workers were the first to use it as a monument 
of the dead. The high cost of such monuments was prohibitive 
for all but the very rich, and they were always small. Someone 
somewhere devised a cheaper and larger substitute and gave us 
the monumental brass. But the resultant monument, it must 
be remembered, was very far from being 
the dull object we have now in our colourless 
churches. In its original state it was gilt, 
and the incisions which are now a joy to 
the brass rubber were filled with bright 


LADY BRADSTON, 
4 feet 43 inches 
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blue, green and red mastic or cement so that the effect was 
practically that of a magnificent champlevé enamel. In a very 
few cases real enamel was used, as on the shield of Sir John 
d’Aubernoun, 1277. Our churches, adorned with beautiful 
wall paintings, splendid carvings and gorgeous vestments and 
hangings, received additional splendour from these magnificent 
works of art, most of which are now green with verdigris and 
more or less mutilated. 

Latten, the material of which the brasses are made, is a very 
hard alloy of copper and zinc. A XVIth century Flemish brass 
in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum was assayed and found 
to contain 64 per cent of copper, 
294 of zinc, 34 of lead and 3 of 
tin. A fragment of a XIVth 
century brass contains 664 per : Be 
cent of copper, nearly 334 of x 
zinc and only very faint traces 
of tin and iron. Latten was 
originally imported from the 
Continent, principally from 
Cologne, and was known as 
“cullen plate.’ Later it was 
manufactured in England as 
well. The sheets of latten aver- 
age two feet six inches in length. 

English craftsmen in the 
Middle Ages had much in 
common with the ancient Greeks, 
who were not content to copy 
the work of other nations, but 
seized on an idea, digested it 
and produced something greatly 
in advance of the foreign orig- 
inal. The Flemish brasses were 
quadrangular plates, having the 
background of the figures en- 
graved with appropriate designs, 
like a picture. So, although the 
idea of the flat, engraved brass 
caught on, the Englishmen saw 
a better way of representation. 
They were familiar with recum- 
bent figures under architectural 
canopies, and saints and other 
figures of metal or stone standing 
in niches. By a happy stroke of 
genius they combined these 
various elements into the monu- 
mental brass as we have it, in- 
serting the engraved brass figure 
of the person to be commem- 
orated into a slab of polished 
Purbeck marble. In the more 
elaborate brasses the figure often 
stands under a canopy, which, 
like the figure itself, is cut out 
in brass and inserted into the 
marble slab. As a rule, in early 
brasses the head is supported 
by two cushions, laid crosswise, 
but the figure was never that 
of a dead person. He or she 
was alive, intensely alive, and 
was standing. Here is the great 
difference between the English 
and Flemish notions, for the 
Flemish figures are lifeless ; some 
even have the eyes bandaged. 
Those that have the eyes open are yet not alive as are the English 
ones, which often show the knight or esquire standing on grass 
and flowers. Men in armour often have their heads supported 
by their grand tilting helmets; later, and even on some early 
brasses, there is no support for the head, and the figure stands 
free of all suggestion of death. 

Knights and esquires generally have a lion or a dog under 
their feet. Probably the lion is a symbol of the Resurrection, 
and the dog, I believe, signifies fidelity. Ladies usually have 
a small pet dog in the folds of their dress by their feet, as on the 
brass of Lady Berkeley (Fig. III). 

The earliest brass extant is that of Sir John d’Aubernoun, 
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1277, followed by those of Sir Roger de Trumpington, 1280, 
Sir Robert de Bures, 1302, and Sir Robert de Setvans, 1306 
(Fig. I). Where in the rest of Europe, that is, in the rest of 
the world, was there at that date such mastery of line, such a 
sense of “‘body,’”’ such complete understanding of perspective as 
in these great drawings, all over six feet in height? If they 
had been in any other country they would have been acclaimed 
by all lovers of art as the greatest masterpieces of their age. 
Being Englisi, they have been and still are persistently ignored 
except as ‘‘antiques,” useful for the study of armour, dress and 
other historical or technical 
matters of detail. The magni- 
ficent brass of Sir Robert de 
Setvans, worthy to be a repre- 
sentation of St. Michael himself, 
is considered by one writer to 
be probably the work of a 
Frenchman, regardless of the 
fact that a Frenchman would 
have hung the shield from the 
hip (as on the effigy of William 
de Valence in Westminster 
Abbey) not from the. shoulder. 
Besides, there are no French 
brasses of that date, whereas in 
conception and execution the 
Setvans brass is very similar to 
the three other great figures of 
Sir John d’Aubernoun, Sir Roger 
de Trumpington and Sir Robert 
de Bures, only, to my mind, it 
is the most dramatic in expres- 
sion. This is partly due to the 
flowing hair and clean-shaven 
face. The others have the head 
covered by the coif de mailles, 
they wear moustaches, and little 
lines on the edge of the coif show 
that they were bearded. 

Many recumbent statues and 
three of the earliest brasses have 
the legs crossed. It used to be 
thought that this attitude showed 
that the man was a Crusader, 
but such an interpretation would 
be far too crude for the mystic 
mediaeval mind. Also, of the 
three early cross-legged knights, 
Sir Roger de Trumpington alone 
is known to have gone to the 
Crusades. When I visited Glou- 
cester Cathedral some years ago, 
I was told that the cross-legged 
wooden statue of Duke Robert 
of Normandy used to spring to 
its feet when hit on the knee, 
but that the authorities had had 
the mechanism put out of order, 
fearing that the old statue would 
be damaged. One day I was 
thinking of this statue, and it 
occurred to me that Duke Robert 
would not spring up for nothing, 
and the only occasion on which 
he would do so must be when 
he heard the Last Trump. I 
experimented, and found that, if 
the right leg is over the left, one 
jumps up with the right or 
sword arm in front: if the left leg is uppermost, the shield 
arm is in front and the knight is ready to do battle at once. If 
we examine the recumbent statues we find many knights in 
freestone, marble and wood obviously waiting to spring to their 
feet and draw their swords. At Chew Magna the wooden effigy 
has its head pillowed on the left hand, ready to jump up as soon 
as called upon, while Sir Robert Shurland at Minster, in Sheppey, 
is already on his feet, walking and looking round, followed by 
his horse. The position of the left leg on Sir Robert de Setvans’s 
brass shows that he is in the very act of springing up. No one 
could lie or stand in that attitude, and the alert expression on 
his face seems to bear out the interpretation that I suggest. 
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The illustrations in Mr. William Johnstone’s admirable book, 
Creative Art in England, show how high the standard of English 
craftsmanship was even before 1066. But he, too, passes over 
the great series of monumental brasses without a word. Unfor- 
tunately, English designers and engravers worked according to 
the spirit of St. Benedict’s rule: “If there are craftsmen in a 
monastery, let them pursue their crafts in all humility,’”’ and we 
do not know the name of one. Yet surely the existence of these 
superb masterpieces of drawing and engraving proves that 
English craftsmen, who were probably masons and would never 
have aspired to be called artists, created work richly deserving 
a place beside that produced by men with the greatest names 
on the Continent. If more early brasses had survived, this fact 
would be still more obvious. 

Most writers, quite without any justification, assume that 
the features on both brasses and statues were purely conventional, 
not attempting to be portraits. This idea seems to be erroneous. 
At the funerals of important persons in the Middle Ages it was 
customary for wax effigies, made to resemble the dead persons 
as closely as possible, to be carried in front of the bier dressed 
in the clothes and appurtenances of life. As is well known, a 
few specimens of such wax effigies, of later date, are still at 
Westminster Abbey. In smallish towns and villages the important 
persons would be the lord of the manor and his family and the 
parish priest, who was often a younger son of such a family. 
These persons would be well known by sight to practically every 
inhabitant, and if an effigy with conventional features had been 
borne in the funeral procession there would certainly have been 
cries of “‘That’s not squire! That’s not parson!” We know, 
too, that when a recumbent statue of latten, stone or alabaster 
was going to be made, a wooden one was carved first, carefully 
finished in every detail, to serve as a pattern for the more expensive 
monument. The first step towards making a wax or wooden 
figure would naturally be to draw a cartoon. Since the earliest 
brasses are also by far the grandest, as well as the biggest and 
most life-like, I feel sure that they must have been designed by 
the men who drew the cartoons for the wax effigies or for the 
statues. Probably the early brasses were engraved from these 
very cartoons. This would account not only for the heroic 
dimensions of these early brasses, most of which are well over 
life-size, but also for the complete knowledge of perspective 
displayed in them, more than a hundred years before Paolo 
Uccello was born. 

The life-like, alert look of the eyes in the early brasses, all 
of which are different in contour, features and expression, is 
too noticeable for anyone to imagine that they were not meant 
to be portraits. This view is further supported by the small 
demi-figure of Sir Richard de Boselyngthorpe (about 1290) who 
holds a heart in his hands, and whose face is quite conventional. 
I think this must mean that he was killed or died abroad, and 
that his heart was brought back for burial in his native village 
of Buslingthorpe. If this supposition is correct, and there was 
no painting or drawing of him from which to design a wax effigy, 
his brass could not very well depict his real appearance. In all 
the books in which I have seen any mention of him, it is stated 
that he is wearing plain ailettes and that his head rests on two 
cushions. He wears no ailettes; the object behind his neck is 
either a third cushion or his shield. The inscription, too, is 


unique: “‘Issy gyt Sire Richard le fiz Sire John de Boselyng- 
thorpe,”’ the only instance at that date of the father’s name being 
given. 


It is generally asserted that it is not possible to distinguish 
between the English and French styles of work in the XIIth, 
XI1Ith and early XIVth centuries. I cannot help thinking that 
excessive sub-division into more or less watertight sections has 
prevented experts in one department of art from becoming 
familiar with the qualities displayed in allied work. For instance, 
paintings, brasses and statuary are very closely connected. Having 
been asked to give a series of six talks on brasses this spring, I 
spent a good deal of time for several months in rather intensive 
study, comparing contemporary English and French sculptures, 
illuminations, paintings and stained glass. I worked especially 
on the early windows at Canterbury and Chartres, the sculptures 
on the portals at Chartres and Rheims and the English recumbent 
monumental figures, including the effigies of Queen Eleanor 
and King Henry III and the sculptures from Henry V’s chantry. 
The illuminations reproduced in Queen Mary’s Psalter and in 
The Artists of the Winchester Bible, also the facsimiles published 
by the British Museum, were extremely helpful. 

As a result of this study, I can say that, although the English 
and French styles have much in common, there is a considerable 
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difference between them. The English figures usually have 
broader heads, sturdier bodies and more animated action. On 
the other hand, the English drapery is quieter, the folds more 
natural, often following the lines of the body. The bold, 
peculiarly English linear style is well seen in the brasses of Lady 
Bradston (Fig. II), about 1370, and Lady Berkeley (Fig. III), 
1392. The grand sweeping curves of the dress, here shown in 
two Gloucestershire brasses, occur all over the country. When 
you find the same style in Lincolnshire, Northamptonshire, 
East Anglia, Kent and Gloucestershire, it is fairly reasonable to 
conclude that it is the truly English style. Having immersed 
myself for several months in the study mentioned above, I 
ventured on the supreme test. In fear and trembling I got out 
my facsimile of the Wilton Diptych. To my unbounded delight, 
the identical qualities that I had already classed as English faced 
me in this lovely picture. To make sure, I showed my copy 
of the Diptych to my class at the Brass Talk. They unanimously 
declared it to be certainly English. 

Present-day conditions impose rigid limits on the number of 
illustrations, but I have tried to show the above-mentioned points 
in brasses that are not illustrated in popular handbooks, as the 
latter can be easily consulted by any reader interested in the 
subject. The sad story of the decline and end of the brass 
monuments does not concern me at the moment. My object 
is to claim for them the status of works of art, and my last illus- 
tration shows an esquire of about 1470. His wife is lost. She 
wore the butterfly headdress and was represented in three- 
quarter face to display it to advantage. He is tilted to match, 
and could anything be more beautiful than this grand little 
figure? The inscription is mutilated, but his name was Simon. 
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PASCIN. By Horace Bropzky. (Nicholson & Watson. 18/- net.) 

A HISTORY OF EGYPTIAN SCULPTURE AND PAINT- 
ING IN THE OLD KINGDOM. (Published on behalf of 
The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, U.S.A., by Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. £6 6s. net.) 

CANADIAN PAINTERS. (Phaidon. 25/- net.) 

THE ART OF THE POTTER. By WILLIAM Bowyer Honey. 
(Faber. 35/-.) 
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BOOK REVIEWED 


AN OUTLINE OF ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. By A. H. 

GARDNER. (Batsford.) 12s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Gardner’s book (outlining the development of English 
architecture) covers a wide area in its attempt to show that 
architecture has always been “a living and adventurous art.’ 
In fact, in the first chapter (‘Origins’) he concerns himself 
with the remote sources, such as Roman and Greek work. 
Besides giving an outline of the work of well-known architects 
of the Renaissance period, he adds and illustrates an interesting 
body of unpretentious vernacular work, preserved in small towns 
and villages, such as farmhouses, barns and cottages ; and these 
reach a high standard in districts which had an industrial life in 
the late Middle Ages. In addition to the study of English 
building, Mr. Gardner introduces some interesting accessory 
information, such as the development of sanitation, and the 
condition of servants’ quarters in the XVIIIth century. A 
passage is quoted from Isaac Ware’s Complete Body of Archi- 
tecture (1756) in which it is suggested that ‘‘ servants of the 
meaner sort’’ should sleep over hen-roosts to prevent theft, 
and that beds should be provided for them in town houses to 
let down from the ceiling. Among minor corrections (p. 85), 
Sir William Chambers did not introduce the craze for chinoiseries, 
but indeavoured to chasten and correct an already existing taste ; 
and (p. 83) there is nothing “‘ extravagant” in Palladio’s design 
for the rotunda on the outskirts of Vicenza for Paulo Almerigo. 
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COLLECTORS’ QUESTS 


Private Collectors may come across the specimen they are 
seeking with the help of a small advertisement in the Collectors’ 
Quests column. The price is 30/- for three insertions in 
successive issues of about four or five lines. Single insertions 
are 12/6 each, but three or more are advised. Particulars 
of the specimen required should be sent to the Advertising 
Director, 10 Vigo Street, Regent Street, London, W.1. Tele- 
phone: Regent 1510. 
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FIVE CENTURIES or VENETIAN PAINTING 
BY A. MICHELESI (Venice) 


**Ars longa, vita brevis.” 


OR the first time in the history of Art the visitorjhas lately seen inVenice a gathering 
of paintings little known and belonging to five centuries of Venetian painting, 
from the XIVth to the XVIIIth century. 

These precious paintings, taken from churches, galleries and museums of the 
Venetia region, were brought during the war to Venice as to an oasis of safety, and 
it was really a happy idea to exhibit them before returning them to their original 
seats. Only the works by Mantegna and of the School of Verona were missing as 
they were not brought to Venice. 

It was a run through five centuries of Venetian art, where there was no place 
for works of little artistic value, so that the visitor may be said to have passed from 
wonder to wonder. 

Many of the paintings were freed from the darkening due to time and from the 
dirt that often overlaid them, while many others were formerly located in little 
accessible or even dark places, so that the visitor could now see them at a short 
distance and in favourable conditions of light. 

It is no exaggeration to call it a most spectacular show for it was superior toevery 
expectation, and even the lay visitor has been struck and charmed both by the 
magnificence of the paintings and the mastery and brightness of their colours. 

The Exhibition was visited by many troops of the Allied Armies and aroused 
big interest among art scholars. 

We do not intend to pass here in review the paintings on show or to dwell on 
their historical vicissitudes. Suffice to this purpose the catalogue of works compiled 
by the Director of the Exhibition, Professor R. Pallucchini. (This catalogue, 
besides being a guide to the Exhibition, is a valuable historical-critical handbook 
for the knowledge of Venetian painting. The English edition is but an abridged 
edition of the original in Italian language.) We shall therefore confine ourselves 
to a few hints on the little-known works which were exhibited, as well as on the 
paintings restored. 


The Exhibition consisted of one hundred and ninety-two artistic treasures, 
displayed chronologically in the spacious rooms of the Correr Museum. 

As already said, many of the paintings were quite new both for the critic and the 
public and shown for the first time. 

The “ revelations 


” 


may be grouped in two classes: works already known, but 


Fig. I (Left) : 
MICHELE GIAM- 
BONO. Saint George 
on Horse. (Church of 
S. Trovaso, Venice) 





Fig. II (Right) : 
GIOVANNI BEL- 
LINI. St. Vincenzo 
Ferreri. (From the 
polyptych in the 
Church of SS. Gio- 
vanni and Paolo, 

Venice) 





carefully cleaned again and restored as they were detached and sent 
to underground shelters, or cleaned for the occasion of the Exhibition ; 
works hitherto little known, or by artists whose personality has been 
better explained and put in evidence by this Exhibition. 

The greatest artists were present but with comparatively few of 
their masterpieces, as these are well known. 

Paolo Veneziano, the first recorded in the history of Venetian 
painting, opened the Exhibition, and shows clearly his Gothico- 
Byzantine style with his Death of the Virgin of the Vicenza Gallery 
(1333). 

By Michele Giambono we saw his striking painting on wood 
St. George on Horse, a real harmony of colours with a golden background. 

By Giovanni Bellini, surely the greatest Venetian painter of the 
XVth century, his polyptych of the Church of St. Giovanni and Paolo 
representing St. Vincenzo Ferreri with St. Christopher and St. 
Sebastian. 

A perfect example of Carpaccio’s art was the celebrated painting 
Two Venetian Ladies, of which Ruskin wrote: ‘‘ I know no other 
picture in the world which can be compared with it.” Also by 
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Fig. VII. 


Carpaccio, Saint George piercing the Dragon through the Head, 
another famous painting somewhat damaged by time, but at last 
drawn from the faint light of the Schiavoni Oratory. 

Then that most beautiful altar-piece of Castelfranco, The 
Madonna and Child enthroned between St. Francis and St. 
Liberale, executed with matchless Giorgionesque pictorial har- 
mony and delicacy. 

Attention is due to the Madonna enthroned between Saints 
by Palma il Vecchio, full of luminous colouring. 

The great Titian was present also with his two masterpieces, 
the two Annunciations, that of the Treviso Cathedral (1522) and 
that executed forty years later in Venice with the curious inscrip- 
tion, ‘‘Titianus fecit, fecit,’’ the latter revealing the dramatic 
force of Titian. 

We saw again the celebrated large canvas by Moretto repre- 
senting Christ in the house of the Pharisee, a work foreshadowing 
the luxurious colossal style of Veronese for the expressions of 
the figures as well as for the architecture and the fine perspective. 

By Tintoretto there was, among others, the famous Last 
Supper of the Church of St. Marcuola, and by Veronese some 
pictures which we already saw in the Veronese Exhibition of 1939. 


It is not possible in this rapid review to speak of every painter, 
but we cannot omit mentioning some of the rarest paintings 
exhibited, as well as those restored. Many of these were known 
only by photograph. 

Of the School of Giovanni Bellini there was exhibited a 
small painting Madonna and Child, which especially in the Child 
reminds one of the picture of the Vernon Watney Collection 
of Cornbury. 

Antonello da Messina, who so much influenced Venetian 
painting, was present with his Dead Christ, rehandled in various 
epochs. 

By Lorenzo Lotto, besides some masterpieces of Asolo and 
Treviso churches, there were two stupendous frescoes: A Page 
with a Club and A Page with a Sword, detached from a funeral 
monument at San Niccolé of Treviso, which by Crowe and other 
critics were formerly attributed to Antonello and Giovanni 
Bellini. 

By Sebastiano Viniziano, commonly called Sebastiano del 
Piombo, who was so much influenced by Giorgione, there were 
an altar-piece painted about 1509, St. John Grisostomo writing 
with Saints around Him,‘ and four paintings which formed the 





Particulars of pictures reproduced on opposite page : 
Fig. III. VITTORE CARPACCIO. Two Venetian Ladies. 
(Venice, Correr Museum) 
Fig. IV. PALMA IL VECCHIO. Madonna enthroned between 
St. George and Santa Lucia. (Vicenza, Church of S. Stefano) 
Fig. V. TITIAN. The Annunciation. (Treviso Cathedral) 
Fig. VI. VINCENZO CATENA. Judith with the Head of 
Holofernes. (Venice, Querini Stampalia Gallery) 


Fig. VIII (right). 
St. Paul. 


JACAPO BASSANO. The Predication of 
(Marostica, Church of St. Anthony) 


TINTORETTO. Capture of Saint Rocco at Montpellier. 
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(Venice, Church of S. Rocco) 


outer and inner doors of the organ in St. Bartholomew Church 
at Rialto of Venice, representing the Saints Sebastian, Bar- 
tholomew, Louis and Sinibald. The outer doors were greatly 
damaged by the restoration of G. Mengardi, but in 1940 they 
were splendidly restored again. 

Very striking the Judith with the Head of Holofernes by 
Vincenzo Catena, a Giorgionesque artist. 

By Pordenone, the great plastic painter of the XVIth century, 
his Madonna and Divine Infant enthroned, and another similar 
altar-piece with angels playing instruments at foot. Both paint- 
ings came from somewhat remote churches of the Veneto region. 

The Capture of St. Rocco at Montpellier by Tintoretto was 
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surely the greatest ‘‘ revelation” of the Exhibition. It is a splendid 
and newly-discovered painting which, owing to blackening of time 
and to its being placed in the high ceiling of St. Rocco’s at Venice, 
was almost invisible. Therefore it had not been possible hitherto for 
art critics to give a right judgment on it. But this large painting 
has been cleaned again, exhibited in favourable conditions of light, 
and has now revealed itself as a real masterpiece by Tintoretto, the 
most “formidable brain’’ that painting has ever had, as Vasari 
defined him. The picture, with beautiful light and shade effects, is 
full of life, fancy and movement. 

By Tintoretto, also remarkable, an unpublished St. Demetrius, a 
small altar-piece executed by the artist in his youth. 

By Jacopo da Ponte, called Bassano, some works showing fine 
effects of light: The Flight into Egypt, The Adoration of the Shepherds 
and The Predication of St. Paul, with its beautiful nocturne atmosphere. 

The Madonna and Child was a little-known picture by Bernardo 
Strozzi belonging to his Venetian period and recently restored. 

Francesco Maffei is another artist whdse personality has been 
better revealed and explained by this Exhibition. Maffei may rightly 
be considered as the most inspired Venetian artist of the XVIIth 
century. In a sense he is a forerunner of the work of Francesco 
Guardi, one of the greatest painters of the following century. Ten 
paintings by Maffei could be admired at the Exhibition ; among these 
The Assumption, three marvellous canvases representing miracles and 
episodes of the New Testament and The Angel and Tobias, a little- 
known painting recently restored. 

By Sebastiano Ricci, one of the leading masters of the XVIIIth 
century, his Ecstasy of S. Teresa, remarkable for its colours and 
grandiose conception. 





Fig. X. FRANCESCO MAFFEI. Minor Martyrs. 
(Schio, Church of St. Francesco) 


There were also two notable portraits by Rosalba Carriera and 
one self pastel portrait. 
By G. Antonio Pellegrini The Martyrdom of St. Vitale, which has 
been of late acknowledged as belonging to this artist who worked 
also in London in 1708 and 1719. 
By Pittoni there was a large ceiling (m. 6.50 x 2.75) detached from 
a room at Ca’ Pesaro: Jove protecting Justice, Peace and the Sciences. 
Another “ revelation”’ of this XVIIIth century, the fifth and 
truly great century of Venetian painting, were some pieces by 
Giambattista Tiepolo till now preserved in churches of small centres, 
such as his splendid altar painting St. Gaetano of Thiene, a masterpiece 
which has up to now escaped the attention of critics, and The Saints 
Rocco and Sebastian. By G. Tiepolo also Santa Tecla freeing Este 
from the Plague, a most expressive and spectacular canvas of huge 
dimensions. 
By Canaletto, whose art inspired the English landscape painters 
of the XVIIIth and XIXth centuries, there was his only painting 
which remained at Venice, namely a study of porticoes in perspective. 
Pietro Longhi, the celebrated painter of small interior scenes of 
Venetian life, was represented by five realistic paintings full of life 
and executed in a delightful humorous vein. 
Then came many landscape paintings and pastoral scenes by 
Giuseppe Zais and Antonio Diziani, hitherto little known as they ' 
were scattered in galleries or collections of the Venetia region. 
By Francesco Guardi four canvases, surprisingly modern in their 
conception, representing Dawn, Neptune, Venice, and Mars. 
Finally, a curiosity, an unfinished portrait painted in his youth 
by Antonio Canova, the great sculptor, who reveals a vein of humour 
till now little known in him. 


The results of this Exhibition were conspicuous and manifold. 

It has thrown a new light on the great Venetian painting, while some 

artistic values have been thoroughly revised or revealed for the first 

time. It has also afforded a clear idea of the development of Venetian 

Fig. IX. TITIAN. The Annunciation. (Venice, Church of Painting in its most important periods, as well as of the influence 
S. Salvatore) (Continued on page 42) 
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AN INTERESTING SERIES OF TRANSFER-PRINTS ON OLD 


ENGLISH PORCELAIN BY CYRIL COOK 


O a large extent, the work of porcelain decorators of the XVIIIth century 

is unsigned. It follows that ascriptions to a particular decorator are 

frequently a matter of opinion and are therefore open to question. Where, 
however, a decorator has been responsible for a large output over a considerable 
number of years, the “hand of the artist’’ can often be detected with reasonable 
certainty even though, in some cases, his work may follow closely the style of 
some other artist with whom he has been associated, either as pupil or assistant. 
Moreover, where the “‘hand”’ is revealed on a series of designs of one specific 
type, we are on even firmer ground in identifying his work. 

Additionally, where the artist has moved from one factory to another, as 
was so frequently the case in England during the second half of the XVIIIth 
century, the series of designs, and the specimens on which they appear, facilitate 
or confirm reconstruction of his movements. Due allowance must be made, 
however, for the extensive copying of designs by other artists which was such a 
general practice at the time and, in the case of printed decorations, for the possi- 
bility of the basic copperplates having been engraved to the order of other factories 
or individuals or sold to them when no longer required for their original purpose. 

In recent years, quite an appreciable body of circumstantial evidence has 
become available to support the conjecture that Robert Hancock, who spent the 
major part of his active life as an engraver of transfer-prints in the service of 
the Worcester Porcelain Factory, had previously served at the Bow Porcelain 
Factory. There is, in addition, much other evidence which is not quite so positive 
but which is nevertheless of some importance and interest, not only in the general 
history of transfer-printing, but in filling in the outline of Hancock’s personal 
history. 

There is no doubt that a large proportion of Hancock’s work was copied 
from the designs of other artists—at least very few of his original designs have 
been identified. There are, however, two specific series of engravings which 
seem clearly to be his work and, so far as known to date, neither taken from, nor 
inspired by, any external source. They were used at several factories, but are 





Fig. I. Blind Man’s Buff as recorded on 


a Caughley copperplate 


mainly of interest for their bearing on Hancock’s connection 3. “Peg-Top.” 
with the Bow, Worcester and Caughley companies. 4. “Whip-Top.” : 
The two series in question are related, in that they both Two other compositions, in each case a single-figure subject, 


depict groups of children at play imposed on ornamental scrolls. seem to have been devised as part of the same series, or as adjuncts 
They differ only to the extent that, in one case, the scroll is of thereto, although they are not drawn on quite the same lines :— 
5. A design of a seated boy blowing bubbles, and 
6. A companion design showing a girl with a doll. 


a simple, “‘wiry’’ type and the composition is without external 
features whereas, in the other, the scroll is much more substantial 
and the design has an equally substantial background. 
The first series comprises :— to date :— 
1. “Blind Man’s Buff.’ 
2. “Battledore and Shuttlecock.” 





Fig. II. Blind Man’s Buff. Porcelain loving cup. 
Private Collection 
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For the second series, only two designs seem to be recorded 


7. ‘Marbles’ and 
8. “The Young Archers.” 


Fig. III. 





Blind Man’s Buff. Worcester mug. 
Willett Collection 
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Item 1 (‘Blind Man’s Buff’’) was first recorded and illustrated by Jewitt (Ceramic 
Art of Great Britain, 1878) as appearing on one of Hancock’s copperplates which he 
discovered at Coalport (Shropshire) in 1862—see Fig. I. We may perhaps accept 
this as his work as the copperplate also carried another engraving which was signed 
“R. Hancock fecit.””. This second engraving—an early version of his well-known 
“Tea Party’’"—is believed to have been used for printing ‘‘demonstration pieces” of 
Chinese porcelain, possibly at Bow, in about 1756. It was undoubtedly used sub- 
sequently at Worcester, after which it was presumably taken by Hancock to Shropshire 
when he joined Thomas Turner at the Caughley Works in 1775. Later on, it doubtless 
came into the possession of the Coalport factory when the Caughley business was sold 
to John Rose in 1799, many years after Hancock’s active interest in this type of work 
had ceased. 

Examples of the “‘Blind Man’s Buff’’ design, in the precise form in which it occurred 
on the copperplate discovered by Jewitt, are rarely met with; they were scarce even 
in 1878 when Jewitt referred to the subject as one “which collectors will recognize 
as occasionally occurring on rare examples.’”’ There is no record of it on Bow or 
Worcester porcelain but it appears on the double-handled loving cup, from a private 
collection, illustrated in Fig. II. On this specimen, prints of “Blind Man’s Buff’ 
and ‘“‘Battledore and Shuttlecock”’ (‘exact companions’’ according to Binns—Century 
of Potting, 1877) support a bust portrait of King George II in the form of the familiar 
prints on porcelain issued by the Worcester company between 1756 and 1760. On 
the reverse of the cup is a figure subject, with the caption ‘‘Peace’’ printed in a style 
having no resemblance to Hancock’s Bow or Worcester work. The specimen, with 
its curious mixture of unrelated prints—apparently taken from resurrected copper- 
plates—has the appearance of being a Staffordshire or, more probably, a Shropshire, 
production of about 1830, unless the ‘‘Peace’’ subject can be taken as indicating the 
end of the Napoleonic Wars in 1815. There is some possibility that the print of 
“Blind Man’s Buff” on the cup was taken from the copperplate found by Jewitt at 
Coalport ; the dimensions of the two designs are identical and the copperplate in 
question seems to have rested in the possession of the Coalport Works from about 
1799 (or 1814 when the Caughley Works were finally closed) to at least 1862. 

Variations of the “Blind Man’s Buff’ design are almost 
equally rare. In fact, only one such specimen, showing but minor to date on any specimens of porcelain, though it appears on a Y 
variations in the length of the scroll, seems to be recorded— second Caughley copperplate which Jewitt found at Coalport 
a Worcester mug, No. 1573, printed in very dark brown or 
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Fig. V. Peg-Top as recorded on a 
Caughley copperplate 


black, in the Willett Collection (County Borough of Brighton 
Museum)—see Fig. III. 

Item 2 (““Battledoreand Shuttlecock’’). Apart from the example 
already mentioned—see Fig. IV—prints of this subject seem to ap- 
pear only on Bow porcelain. One such specimen, a mug delicately 
printed in the deep, brick-red colour favoured by the East London 
factory, was recorded by the late Mr. H. W. Hughes in 1932 


in 1862—see Fig. V. 

Item 4 (““‘Whip-Top’”’). In this instance, the design has been 
amplified by incorporating a satyr-like figure chained to the 
scroll. A print of it, in brick-red, occurs on the Bow mug from 
the Hughes Collection mentioned above—see Fig. VI. No 
positive record seems to exist of any other example, though a 
similar Bow mug in the Woodhouse Collection—see Item 7 
(‘Marbles’) below—probably carried the ““Whip-Top’”’ design, 


(Trans., E.C.C., 1935) as part of his paper dealing with the 
circumstances of Hancock’s career at Battersea and Bow. donot seem to have been used outside Worcester. In conjunction 


In this case, the print is associated with ‘‘Whip-Top’ with “Blind Man’s Buff,” they appear on the Worcester mug 
in support of a major print of ‘‘Marbles” from the second series. 


Item 3 (‘“‘Peg-Top’’) does not seem to have been recorded 


Items 5 and 6. The “Bubbles” design and its companion 
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Fig. IV. Battledore and Shuttlecock. Porcelain loving cup. 


Fig. VI. Whip-Top. Bow mug. 
Private Collection ¥ 4 . 


Hughes Collection 
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Fig. VII. Bubbles. Worcester mug. Fig. VIII. Girl with Doll. Worcester mug. 
Willett Collection Willett Collection 
' 
t 
' 





Fig. IX. Marbles. Bow mug. Fig. X. The Young Archers. Worcester tankard. 
Hughes Collection Hughes Collection 
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in the Willett Collection mentioned under Item 1—see also 
Figs. VII and VIII—and on another example recorded by 
Hobson (Worcester Porcelain, Plate LI, Fig. 2)- a bell-shaped 
mug, printed in black, formerly in the Merton Thoms Collection. 
In this instance, the two prints are the only ones on the specimen. 

The “Bubbles” design, in a different setting which omits 
the scroll and substitutes a landscape with typical Hancock 
features such as the urn on a garden pedestal, pyramid and 
broken column of masonry, was frequently used for decorating 
the inside of single-handled sauceboats printed outside with 
Chinese figure-subjects in small panels. (An example in the 
Schreiber Collection is numbered 464.) It was also used for 
double-handled sauceboats carrying outside vignettes of ‘‘The 
Four Ages of Man.’”’ (One example of this type was sold at 
Sotheby’s on 1st December, 1944—Lot No. 41D.) Both types 
of sauceboat were for some time attributed to Lowdin’s (Bristol) 
but, since it was established in 1932 that the transfer-printing 
process was not used at any factory prior to 1753, when Lowdin’s 
factory had already been closed for about a year, they are now 
accepted as examples of Hancock’s early essays in ‘‘jet-enamelling” 
at Worcester in about 1756. The prints on such specimens 
have the over-inked appearance of the so-called early 
“primitives” and are quite unlike Hancock’s later and more 
finished prints. 

Item 7 (‘Marbles’). The only recorded prints are those on 
two Bow mugs in the Hughes and Woodhouse Collections. 
The former is shown in Fig. IX; the latter is illustrated by 
Honey, Old English Porcelain, Plate 32A. These specimens show 
every characteristic of Hancock’s style and craftsmanship and, 
in line and charm of effect, are unsurpassed. They follow closely 
the style of Simon Frangois Ravenet, and are proof of the great 
formative influence which he undoubtedly exercised on Hancock’s 
work. 

The prints of “‘Marbles’” on these mugs and that of “Battle- 
dore and Shuttlecock”” on the Hughes specimen should not be 
confused with almost identical designs on a Caughley copperplate 
which Binns inspected at Coalport and illustrated in the 1877 
edition of his Century of Potting. There are differences which 
show clearly that the Bow prints were taken from a different 
copperplate, the engraving of which is generally accepted as the 
work of Thomas Turner at Worcester or Caughley and probably 
represents a copy of Hancock’s work. This may perhaps be 
taken as showing that Hancock’s own engravings of ‘“‘Marbles’”’ 
and “‘Battledore and Shuttlecock” were available at Worcester, 
though there is no record of any prints therefrom on Worcester 
porcelain. 

Item 8 (‘The Young Archers”). The only specimen of this 
design recorded to date appears on the black-printed Worcester 
tankard from the Hughes Collection illustrated in Fig. X. The 
design is an exact companion to that of ‘“‘Marbles” and the 
print shows the usual signs of Hancock’s work such as the free- 
flowing line and characteristic treatment of faces and trees which 
are also clearly seen on the Bow example of “Marbles.” 

There is no record to show the source from which any of 
these eight designs was taken, nor is there any hint or suggestion 
that they are not original work, as in the case of the copies of 
“Marbles” and “‘Battledore and Shuttlecock” supposedly engraved 
by Turner. It is reasonable to assume, therefore, that they were 
all designed by one artist and that the engravings are the work 
of one engraver—Robert Hancock. His “‘hand” is clearly dis- 
tinguishable on all the specimens, as distinct from photographs, 
which have been examined and the remaining examples are in 
precisely the same style. 

It is possible that the designs were devised, as a series, at 
one time, and that they were all available from at least the date 
of the earliest specimen—the Bow mug from the Hughes Collec- 
tion dating from about 1756—though it may be that the first 
designs in the series were added to later on at other factories. 
Only three of them have so far been traced on Bow porcelain, 
but there is a possible further link with the East London factory 
in that the “Tea Party” engraving, previously referred to, may 
well have been used there for demonstrations in printing about 
the same time. 

It is doubtful, however, whether it can be said from the 
evidence furnished by these designs that Hancock was employed 
at the Bow factory in the same sense that he served at Worcester 
later on. There is nothing to show that any of the designs were 
used at Battersea, where he is thought to have been working 
between 1753 and 1756, but it cannot be said with complete 
certainty that the Bow specimens, which probably date from 
about 1756, were not printed at Battersea or, on the other hand, 


that the prints were applied to the ware at Bow. Asa consequence, 
the prints do not, by themselves, represent really positive evidence 
on the point. But they do serve to reinforce the other evidence 
produced by Aubrey J. Toppin, Wallace Elliot and Frank 
Tilley since 1921 and to confirm the accuracy of the now generally 
accepted belief that Hancock was actually an employee of the 
East London factory. 

The prints of “‘Battledore and Shuttlecock,”’ “Blind Man’s 
Buff’”’ and King George II on the XIXth century loving cup 
are of particular interest in that they provide a link between 
Hancock and all three of the factories—Bow, Worcester and 
Caughley—where he was connected with the decoration of 
porcelain and tend to confirm the opinion that Hancock regarded 
his copperplates as his personal property and invariably took 
them with him when he moved from one factory to another. 
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FIVE CENTURIES OF VENETIAN PAINTING 


—continued from page 38 





Fig. XI. 


GIAMBATTISTA TIEPOLO. 
St. Tecla frees Este of the Plague. (Este, 
Cathedral of St. Tecla) 


which five centuries of Venetian artistic achievements exerted 
on modern European painting. And now that the spirit of men 
may rest again serene and free on the figures evocated by the 
great painters, this Exhibition had a peculiar importance also for 
having enlarged and improved the taste of the public for the 
understanding of Art. 





1Formerly attributed to Giorgione, this painting is now assigned to Sebastiano 
del Piombo. 
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KOREAN ART~PartT 1 


BY VICTOR RIENAECKER (Part I appeared in APoLLo, October, 1945) 


of the last sovereign of the third Chinese dynasty, a sage, 

and the reputed author of parts of the famous Chinese classic, 
the Shu-King—is represented as entering Korea in 1122 B.c. with 
several thousand Chinese emigrants, who made him their king. 
The peninsula was then peopled by savages living in caves and 
subterranean holes. 

The origin of the Korean people is unknown. They are of 
the Mongol family; their language belongs to the so-called 
Turanian group, is polysyllabic, possesses an alphabet of eleven 
vowels and fourteen consonants, and a script named En-mun. 
Literature of the higher class and official and upper class corre- 
spondence are exclusively in Chinese characters, but since 1895 
official documents have contained an admixture of En-mun. The 
Koreans are distinct from both Chinese and Japanese. Ancestor- 
worship is universal. The popular cult is, however, the pro- 
pitiation of demons, a modification of the Shamanism of Northern 
Asia. The belief in demons, mostly malignant, keeps the Koreans 
in constant terror, and much of their substance is spent on 
propitiations. Sorceresses and blind sorcerers are the inter- 
mediaries. 

By both learned and popular belief in Korea, Ki-tze is recog- 
nized as the founder of Korean social order. He named the 
new kingdom Ch’ao-Hsien, pacified and policed its borders, and 
introduced Chinese etiquette and polity. Korean history is far 
from satisfying the rigid demands of modern criticism, but it 
appears that Ki-tze’s dynasty ruled the peninsula until the [Vth 
century B.c. 

Japan’s interest in Korea may be traced back to the IIIrd 
century A.D. Economy and culture, and also complicated diplo- 
matic and political relations between Japan and the peninsula 


[° both Korean and Chinese tradition, Ki-tze—a councillor 





states were the main causes of the invasions of Korea. But the y Nena ga + il — ys —_ ae — 
internal situation in Japan in the IVth century did not keep pace oe 4 aa Th Prince Yi Household _— ws aoe 
with her political ambitions in Korea. R. K. Reischauer suggests ee ae Se Se —_ 


that the Japanese Government Headquarters in Mimana in Southern 
Korea were “‘more busily engaged in sending scholars, calendars, 
books, and artisans to Japan, than in governing the small southern 
states of Korea.” Fortunately for Japan at that time, Korea was 
divided into a number of states all fighting one another, conditions 
which exposed them to the danger of invasion by the northern bar- 
barians of the continent. Japan, taking advantage of this situation, 
invaded the southern part of Korea nearest to her archipelago in order 
to strengthen her own economic and cultural existence. Thus Japan 
first began her continental and external expansion, but only later 
effected her own internal unification. The facts about this period, 
noted by the Japanese chronicle Nihonshoki, while abundant, are 
unfortunately unsatisfactory, especially where chronology is concerned. 
Some facts and dates are not mentioned, while others are confused. 
A large engraved stone monolith of rectangular section about eighteen 
feet in height raised to the memory of King Kuang-K’ai-T’u (the 
Kotaio monument), discovered in 1882, in T’ung-Kou, Southern 
Manchuria, throws some light on this period and helps to a better 
understanding, not only of the Japanese tendency to foreign expansion, 
but also of conditions in Korea and the internal relations between the 
several states. By the end of the IVth century, both Korea and Japan 
underwent an intensive movement towards unity. The biggest and most 
powerful of the Korean states was Kokuli (Kogurya, Korai, or Koma), 
which extended from the south of Manchuria down the peninsula. 
The Kingdom of Kudara (Pekche) came into conflict with her neigh- 
bour, Kokuli, but she herself was attached by Kara (Kaya), which 
seized the opportunity to extend her territory. It seems that Shiragi 
(Silla) was in alliance with Kudara and came to her help by attacking 
Kara on her western borders. Perhaps Kara, being in difficulties, 
had asked Japan for help. Nihonshoki, however, gives a different 
reason for Japan’s military expedition against Kudara. In the year 
391, King Shinsa of Pekche was accused of disrespect to the Celestial 
Court, and four generals with strong military forces were dispatched 
to fight Shiragi and Kudara in aid of Kara. 

It is now generally accepted that the civilization of Gandhara and 
that of Greece exerted a considerable influence on the cultures of the 
whole Far Eastern world. In Korea, even to-day, temples are to be 


: —— ; found bearing the inscription: ‘“‘Gandhara Temple.’ It is possible 
WHITE PORCELAIN PITCHER, XIVth century. to penetrate into the remotest 





Korean mountain gorges, and 
From A History of Korean Art, by Andreas Eckardt there to enquire of some solitary Buddhist monk about Gandhira 
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(in Korean : Wolkyong Myongwol), and he will probably recognize 
the word. 

The religion which times had popularised in Korea bore 
little relation to the original form of Indian Buddhism, but it 
retained a belief in ‘‘enlightenment,” in a paradise to be the 
reward of the virtuous after this vale of tears—hence the high 
honour it paid to the Amida-Buddha. It anticipated a future 
deliverer—hence the veneration of the Maitreya. Finally, the 
fundamental human longing for succour led to the worship of 
Yaksa, the god of medicine, and to the Kwannon, the god of 
mercy, later to become a goddess. 

The first literary reference to Korean pottery is to be found 
in the annals of the Northern Chinese Wei dynasty (A.D. 386-549) 
where the funeral rites of a certain region in Korea are described. 
Pottery kettles filled with rice are 
stated to have been hung beside the 
coffin. Examples of these types are 
in the Le Blond Collection at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, prob- 
ably from graves near Taiku and 
Fusan in the extreme south. They 
closely resemble the early tomb wares 
of Japan. Whether this likeness is 
fortuitous or due to the fact that the 
Japanese wares were made by Korean 
potters working in Japan is still 
undetermined. The body is hard and 
resonant, of dark ash-grey hue, the 
surface devoid of glaze, but close- 
grained and even; the shapes, 
thrown on the wheel and carefully 
finished, have a simple dignity of 
outline. 

S. W. Bushell also tells us that 
“it was the custom in Korea, as well 
as in China, to bury pottery with the 
dead, the pottery vessels employed for 
the purpose being the flask filled with 
wine and a set of bowls containing a 
provision of cooked millet and rice. 
In more recent times it has been cus- 
tomary in both countries to place 
the funeral meats upon an altar above 
the grave. It is a capital offence for 
a Korean to dig up this pottery, but 
specimens occasionally find their way 
into collections, notwithstanding.” ! 
These vessels are sometimes decor- 
ated with incised lines or wavy 
comb-marks, or with impressions, 
arranged in horizontal bands, from 
wooden stamps cut with transverse 
grooves, circles, or other more elab- 
orate devices. Some types have high 
cylindrical supports, pierced with 
triangular or rectangular notches and 
perforations, which Fenollosa has 
suggested were openings serving as 
vent holes for the smoke from the 
fuel which was burned inside the 
hollow support. This may be true 
of the bigger vessels, but this piercing 
must have been purely derivative and ornamental where it occurs 
on small pieces. 

In general, the culture of Korea, after the supremacy of the 
Shiragi (Silla) kings had been assured over the country, followed 
closely in the footsteps of China. The Silla rulers held their 
power by virtue of Chinese legions and Chinese treasure. The 
T’ang dynasty (618-910) brought sweeping changes in art and 
manners on the mainland of China, and these were reflected in 
the Korean peninsula during the Silla (632-936) supremacy. The 
calendar, the laws, and even the dress of the upper classes were 
remodelled after T’ang fashion ; and Chinese ceramic taste like- 
wise became evident in the products of Korean potters. And 
yet it would be a mistake to suppose that Korean art was merely 
a slavish imitation. This is disproved by the existence of the 
superb sculpture of the cave temple of Kekkutsuan near 
Keishu, and the great bell of MHotokuji in the Keishu 
Museum. The temple contains sculpture cut in the rock, and 
nothing yet discovered in China is finer than this. The bell is 
of Korean and non-Chinese shape, and its beauty of design and 
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A large CELADON PORCELAIN VASE. 
Korai period, 918-1391. 
Household Museum, Japan 


workmanship is equalled in the East only by that on the great 
bell in the so-called Museum at Sianfu. 

Two facts are important to remember for the understanding 
of Korean history and art. First, it is clear that Buddhism was 
the stream which brought it its civilization and culture ; and, 
second, that its geographical position explains and illumines its 
history more than any other factor. 

The Korai dynasty was inaugurated in 918 by a wise and able 
king named Oken, who later conquered the whole of Korea. 
He encouraged Buddhism, and by so doing aided all the arts. 
Indeed, Buddhism in Korea wasat the height of its influence during 
the Korai period. The first two centuries of the dynasty were 
comparatively peaceful ; the wars were for the most part over 
the border and did not directly concern the Korean people. 
But in the reign of Jinso (1123- 
1146) civil disturbances began. This 
king’s reign is of special interest to 
students of Korai pottery because in 
1123 a Chinese official named Jokyo 
visited Korai and wrote the famous 
book called the Korai zukyo, 
giving a minute account of his travels, 
in the course of which he mentions 
the Korai celadon ware which was to 
become so highly prized. It is a 
misfortune that the illustrations of 
this book no longer exist. 

Then came the Mongol invasion. 
It is difficult to conceive of a nation 
entirely composed of warriors and to 
imagine that nation sweeping from 
European Russia to the shores of 
Japan. It was a steady victory for 
the hordes of horsemen under the 
famous Genghis Khan, and Korea 
could not withstand the flood of 
fighters that poured over her frontiers. 
Genghis had his way with Korea, as 
he had with every country he attacked, 
except only Japan, which was saved 
by a tornado so terrible that the 
Mongols never again braved the Japan 
Sea. In 1232 the entire pen- 
insula was in Mongol hands ; and in 
1260 the Mongol warrior Kublai Khan 
was enthroned. From the time of the 
Mongol invasion until the end of the 
Korai dynasty in 1391, Korea was 
virtually the vassal of China. In 1592 
the final extinction of Korea was 
completed by the conquest by a 
Japanese expedition under the famous 
general, Taiko Hideyoshi. From 
thenceforward, until the last quarter 
of the XIXth century, it was the 
policy of each successive ruler of 
Korea to exclude all intercourse with 
the outside world and to make it, in 
very truth, a “Hermit Kingdom.” 
The result was national stagnation 
and the degradation of culture in all 
its forms. 

With the exception of a few important relics preserved in 
Japan, scarcely any examples remain of the art of the classical 
period of Korean history ending with the overthrow of the Korai 
dynasty in 1391. Among the lesser arts, however, that of the 
potter may be studied from a fair number of surviving specimens. 
For this we have to thank the Korean burial customs of the 
period. As in Europe in pre-Christian times and in ancient 
China, so in Korea it was the practice to inter with the bodies 
of persons of distinction various articles for their use in another 
world, including vessels for offerings of food and wine. In 
Korea such objects have been found in stone chests” deposited in 
the tumulus on either side of the coffin of the deceased. After 
the change of dynasties, this custom was largely dis- 
continued, and tomb wares of later date are exceptional. The 
absence of all signs of deterioration in the condition of tomb 
pottery, apart from some decomposition of the glaze due to the 
effects of burial, may be explained by the use for this purpose of 
vessels straight from the kiln. Such wares are known by the 
Japanese at the present day as Meiki, or “‘underground ware.’’® 
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KOREAN ART 


The best pottery found in Korea 
dates from the Korai dynasty (A.D. 918- 
1391). The finest wares are those 
excavated from tombs in the neighbour- 
hood of Songdo, where it is supposed 
they were made. That they belong to 
the period before the transfer of the 
capital from Songdo to Seoul (about 
1392) is indicated by the names ‘‘Kao- 
li-yao,”’ ‘‘Koraiyaki’ (‘‘Korai pottery,” 
literally “‘baking’’), by which such wares 
are known both in China and Japan. 
It is probably only with rare exceptions 
that fine wares continued to be made in 
Korea after the Japanese i invasion in 1592. 

“Korai pottery’ may be roughly 
divided into three classes : 

1. Those undoubtedly made in Korea. 

2. Those resembling known Chinese 
types and perhaps importations 
rather than indigenous produc- 
tions ; and 

3. Those which may confidently be 

classified as of undoubted Chinese 
origin. 

In the first class, although Chinese 
influences are sometimes evident, dis- 
tinctive Korean characteristics are gener- 
ally recognisable. There are, moreover, 
certain technical peculiarities of frequent, 
but not invariable, occurrence which are 
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WHITE PORCELAIN WATER-POT 
with leaf ornaments, XVth century. 


From A History of Korean Art, by Andreas Eckhardt 


helpful in distinguishing the native Korean productions. For 
example, the entire base, including the foot-ring, is often covered 
with glaze, only the rim of the vessel being left unglazed. Little 
piles of sand, leaving irregular patches of grit adhering to the 


surface, were used instead of “‘stilts’’ or “‘cockspurs’’ as supports 
in the kiln. The foot-ring was generally only of very slight 
projection. Also certain shapes are characteristically Korean, 


such as the cup on a high foot and its accompanying stand or 
saucer with a more or less prominent elevation in the middle 
upon and into which the cup fits. The wine-pot of vegetable form, 
such as the sprouting bamboo-plant, the melon, the gourd, 
formalised with great technical skill likewise bears witness to the 
originality and aesthetic judgment of the Korean potter. In 
general, Korean wares of this classical period show a dignity 
and simplicity of form, of fitness for purpose, combined with 
an exquisite sense alike of right proportion and of the beauty 
of subtle curves, which entitle them to rank among the finest 
ceramic artists of the world. 

Tea drinking, though practised from early times in China 
and Japan, seems to have been unknown in ancient Korea; and 
the vessels which might from their form be mistaken for teapots 
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Korai period, 918-1391. 
History of Korean Art, by Andreas Eckardt 


were for wine, which was drunk out of small bowls or cups. 
Larger bowls were perhaps used as cisterns for small fish. The 
neatly-fashioned boxes, circular or octagonal in shape, with flat- 
topped lid, were for the writing table and contained the ver- 
milion or other pigments for seals. Little bottles of depressed 
globular form were for oil ; while taller vases with narrow neck 
were doubtless used, as in China, to hold cut flowers. We learn 
from Hsu Ching (A.D. 1125) that narrow-necked vessels of very 
large dimensions (6 ft. high by 44 ft. broad) were made for storing 
fresh water in sea-going ships ; but none of these appears to have 
survived. 

“The real reason why the Japanese attached such a fanciful 
value to Korean vessels, and why they continued to import 
Korean potters long after they themselves had made so much 
progress in the art, was connected with the Tea Ceremonies, a 
peculiar institution which they adopted from the Chinese . . .” 
It is indeed impossible to overstress the influence upon Japanese 
artistic ideals of the Tea Ceremony. The famous Japanese Tea 
Masters developed the ceremony into an aesthetic cult which 
had its repercussions upon all aspects of the life of the people. 

“Japan certainly owes many of the technical methods of the 
different varieties of the Satsuma faience to Korea, and Korean 
potters were the first instructors in the early productions of most of 
its porcelain kilns, but the stroke of genius which converted a 
manual handicraft into a new branch of art was due entirely to 
the innate artistic faculty of the Japanese themselves. There is 
no evidence of anything of the kind in Korea.” 


(To be continued) 





1Oriental Ceramic Art in the Collection of W. T. Walters, by S. W. Bushell, 
M.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1899. 


2A chest of this kind is included in the Le Blond Collection at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, London. 

3See p. 154, Ueber Koreanische Kunst, by Adolph Fischer. 
Archiv., Vol. I, Leipzig, 1910-11.) 

4Oriental Ceramic Art in the Collection of W. T. Walters, by S. W. Bushell, 
M.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1899. 

5Ibid. 
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James (Wisbech). Walton figures and Toby jugs are fre- 
quently marked, generally the name ‘‘Walton’’ on a white scroll. 
John Walton began business about 1790, and continued until 
about 1839. His figures usually have a tree background in the 
style of Chelsea and other porcelain factories, and they are 
decorated in enamel colours. The colour is often found to have 
flaked off in places, and forgeries of his work often show white 
patches in an endeavour to imitate this flaking. 








FURNITURE COLLECTING 


GOLDSCHMIDT 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL SIDNEY G. 


Caveat Emptor 


OW that the prices of antique furniture 

have risen to such heights it behoves the 

collector to redouble his caution to avoid 
being landed with spurious specimens. Two years 
ago it did not pay the reproducer or the faker to 
put in enough work on a reproduction to deceive 
anyone with an elementary knowledge of his 
subject, but now there is a wide margin in his 
favour, although this to a certain extent is offset 
by high wages and the cost of production generally. 
The effect of this is to bring reproduced furniture 
more nearly to the price of the antique. 

Then there is another factor. The high prices 
of antiques have tempted collectors and owners 
generally to part with their treasures and heirlooms, 
although the extremely rapid rise in values has not 
given such a man time to replace the specimens he 
has sold at a price that enables him to break level 
in the transaction. This refers to the ‘‘uncon- 
sidered trifles’’ as well as furniture whose function 
is primarily usefulness. When I have remonstrated 
lately with a well-known dealer about his high 











prices his reply has invariably 
been : “If I have to go out into 
the market to replace a piece 
I shall have to pay more.” 

All this holds equally good 
of the so-called “‘improvement”’ 
of a plain piece by carving or 
by inlay. 

Although I cannot deny 





Top Right: A CORNER OF 
MY DINING ROOM show- 
ing the original Queen Anne 
pine panelling. A quaint con- 
vex mirror from a fishing club 
in Edinburgh, two of a set of 
ten chairs of walnut. The gros 
point needlework is modern. 
The two brackets are carved in 
lime. The Chippendale side 
table of mahogany has a Sabicu 
top. The other pieces are 
described in earlier issues 
Left: A CORNER OF THE 
HALL showing an Elizabethan 
chest, an elm mazer and a 
Chippendale pier glass in a 
frame carved in lime wood 
Bottom Right: A WALNUT 
TOILET MIRROR. A type 
more often found in lacquer 
which seems better to have 
withstood the test of time 
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FURNITURE COLLECTING 


being myself ‘“‘A snapper-up of unconsidered 
trifles,"” I must point out that these smaller pieces 
that find their way into all collections of old 
furniture are in actual fact anything but trifles, and 
also certainly not unconsidered. And this applies 
equally to their original making, to their buying 
i and to the pleasure possession gives. For example, 
: the tea caddie, Fig. V (July issue); this would 
f take more hours to produce than any of the larger 
pieces illustrated last month or this; the only 
saving is in the amount of wood used. This con- 
sideration of the time factor reminds me of a 
Punch joke depicting two farmers, visitors to the 
Royal Academy, one saying to the other: “They 
tell me that the paint on some of these yer pictures 
comes to a matter of five pounds, leaving alone 
the man’s time for laying it on.” 
I find the greatest difficulty in writing on Old 
Furniture lies in the fact that its manufacture is so 
seldom an art but a craft and therefore to write 
on the subject as though it were an art does not 
carry conviction. How then, and from what point 
of view can its merit be judged and assessed? In 
the first place it is necessary for a connoisseur to 
learn to distinguish between the various kinds of 
wood and veneers, their grain and the faded colour 
and patina. Much is also to be learnt by a study 
of the tools in use at the various periods, e.g., the 
changeover from the adze to the plane, and later 
from the beechwood plane to its iron successor. 
Another important change in cabinet making which 
helps the dating of a specimen was a retrograde 
one although it made for a saving in time, labour 
and skill. This was the substituting of dowels for 
the mortice and tenon. These dowels are pins 
made of oak or where they do not show perhaps 
of birch. These oak pins must not be confused 
with those that take the place of nails and project 
slightly above the softer surface in an ageing piece 
of furniture. These give decided clues to the cabinet making. (To days, notably yew, ash, walnut and many of the fruit 
mention other important changes, iron nails giving place to wooden woods. But they were perishable through ill-usage, damp 
pins, the fine saw enabling dovetails to be made, and mortise and tenons 
appearing in cabinet making.) This is elementary but none the less Pues sk? 
important. Then comes historical study of the periods when the Boe PK Sanne 
different woods came into use, first when they found their way into a 
the fashionable London work- 
shops and then after an appre- 
ciable time-lag their first 
appearance in the provinces. 
Roughly, the time-lag between 
a London production and a 
country piece can be put 
down as 25 years. 

From surviving examples 
it would appear to the super- 
ficial observer that nothing 
but oak was used for making 
furniture both in London and 
in the provinces, but looking 
at it from another angle one 
realizes that other woods 
were also used in these early 
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Top Right: A WALNUT 

WARDROBE from the 

vestry of a country church 

and a pair of walnut hall 
chairs 


Bottom Right : A SMALL 

QUEEN ANNE WAL- 

NUT BUREAU. The 
handles are original 


Left: A SMALL SHERA- 

TON MAHOGANY 

TAMBOUR DESK AND 
BOOKCASE 


From a well-known collection 
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and the ravages of worm, so that the durable oak was almost 
the only survivor. This, then, accounts for the early surviving 
furniture being usually of oak. 

Often there is carving to be judged. There was a time within 
my recollection when every piece of old oak furniture had to be 
carved and all mahogany to be inlaid, in order to command a 
remunerative price, so it became, and is still, a necessary accom- 
plishment to judge whether a carving of oak, and mahogany 
inlay were contemporary with the original manufacture or a later 
anachronism. I knew a man who bought up every oak long-case 
clock he could find with this object in view. I called on him 
one day and saw no fewer than five in his workshop waiting, as 
he said, for “old tempus fugit’ to call and “do his stuff.” In 
due course these fakes would appear in his showroom with the 
appropriate motto and very likely initials and date as well. There 
must have been scores of clocks so inscribed, sold in dollars and 
shipped to the U.S.A. This may be hard to believe, but when 
it is considered that in the “show” places the items for sale in 
the shops are marked in dollars and cents one realizes the extent 
of this extraordinary trade. An anecdote in this connection I 
always think very much to the point. One of these zealous 
American collectors-in-a-hurry asked a dealer if he could find 
him a lacquer cabinet like the one he had previously sold to a 
friend of his. The dealer promised to let him know if he found 
a similar one. Some weeks later the American got word that 
the new find was awaiting examination. When the inspection 
had been made and the price, etc., fixed it was found that it would 
not go through the workshop door. 

In conclusion, antique furniture bought during the last two 
years has, because of the rise in values, proved a profitable invest- 
ment. Anyhow, this rise cannot go on for ever, and without 
wishing to prophesy I think the prudent collector may well ask 
himself whether the top of the market is near, and take care 
that his collection is if not a prudent investment at all events a 
realizable asset. 
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Gans MAKING (DUTCH AND ENGLISH) 
Dear Sir, 

I recently bought what I believe is a Welsh dresser; know- 
ledgeable friends tell me it is Dutch. Can you give me any 
information which might lead to a settlement of the argument ? 

Yours truly, 
The Editor, 


APOLLO. 


M. WELLS. 
Hendon. June 30th, 1946. 
The difference between English and Dutch cabinet making in 
the XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries is subtle, but nevertheless 
positive. Broadly speaking, the greatest contrast between the 
two can be summed up as follows, dealing only with oak and 
walnut, mahogany being little used by the Dutch. 

1. There is not much to choose between the quality of the 
wood ; if anything, the Dutch used wider planks, and therefore 
there were fewer joins than in English cabinet making. I think 
there is evidence that there was in Holland a wider choice of 
broad straight-grained, knotless timber. This is further evi- 
denced by the fact that the drawer sides, bottoms and the carcase 
generally, were seldom of pine, oak or walnut being used 
throughout. 

2. There is evidence, too, that the English cabinet makers 
worked with better and sharper tools which retained their edges 
longer. As a result of this the wood used by English workmen 
was considerably thinner, the dove-tails were neater, more 
numerous and fitted better. 

3. The greatest difficulty in differentiating between the two 
comes about because Flemish workmen came over to work in 
England and gradually learnt to improve their craft. To a 
certain extent also British work deteriorated by contact with 
foreign (Dutch) workmen. 

4. Carving and inlay were coarser and less artistic in the 
Dutch products. This is shown clearly in that common form 
of decoration, the twisted leg. The English form was obviously 
hand-carved and the Dutch a product of the turning lathe. 

5. Brass handles, knobs, hinges, and locks are of inferior 
make on the Dutch pieces, being generally of thinner, flimsier 
metal, and the brass not such a good colour. 

Having no examples before me, I am relying on my memory, 
so if any of your readers have further points to make, it would be 
interesting to have their views. S. G. G. 
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Dear Sir, 

I have in my possession a porcelain saucer of which I enclose 
a photograph. The saucer, which measures four and five-eighths 
inches in diameter, is black printed and bears in the bottom 
right-hand corner a capital R with a capital H superimposed—the 
left-hand stroke of the H forming the vertical stroke of the R, 
followed by ‘“‘Worcester’’ and then by a small sloping anchor. 

The article in your February, 1946, issue by C. Cook makes 
me wonder whether the design is one of Robert Hancock’s. 

I shall be grateful for any information or suggestions you can 
give me concerning the saucer and an estimate of its probable 
value would be appreciated. 


The Editor, 
APOLLO. 
June 17th, 1946. 


Mr. Cook writes as follows :— 

The design on Mr. Branthwaite’s saucer, which shows a gallant 
on a garden seat beside a lady whose hand he is kissing, with a 
third person—a maid who stands behind the seat—is known as 
‘L’Amour’ ; the print is taken from one of Robert Hancock’s best 
Worcester engravings of about 1765. Two similar specimens, 
with tea-cups from the same service, are in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum (Schreiber Collection, No. 651). 

A variation of the design, which omits the fountain and figure 
of Neptune from the left background and substitutes, on the right, 
a gardener rolling a lawn behind a clipped hedge, is frequently 
found on Worcester porcelain signed by Hancock. Some of these 
specimens were printed from an engraving which Jewitt discovered 
at the Coalport factory in 1862 and which is illustrated in his 
Ceramic Art of Great Britain, 1878 edition. 

The first, and probably the earliest version of the design on 
porcelain is restricted to showing the two persons on the seat 
with Neptune and his chariot in the right background. This 
version is recorded as one of two prints on an unsigned, Bow, 
spoontray, with wavy edges, printed in red, No. I.72 in the British 
Museum, illustrated on Plate XL in the 1935 Transactions of the 
English Ceramic Circle. The same design, unsigned and slightly 
mutilated, also appears on a Bow coffee-cup, printed in slaty- 
purple colour, No. I.73 in the British Museum. These pieces 
are described in the Catalogue as “engravings by Hancock”’ and 
probably date from about 1756. There seems to be no record 
of this particular version of the design on Worcester porcelain, 
although it occurs again, printed in black, on the lid of an oblong 
enamel snuff-box, No. 344 in the Schreiber Collection, classified 
as “probably made in Staffordshire during the second half of the 
XVIIIth Century.” There is now some reason to think that this 
was printed from an engraving supplied by Hancock while he was 
at Worcester, shortly after 1756, rather than about 1774-1780 as 
was thought, some years ago, to be the case. 

It seems that the main design was inspired from French 
sources as, in 1884, A. Randal Ballantyne (Robert Hancock and his 
Works) said that he had a small print in his collection, by a French 
engraver, identical with one bearing Hancock’s signature, with 
verses in French beneath it. The precise source of the design, 
however, has not yet been traced. 

The print on Mr. Branthwaite’s saucer was a very popular 
subject, and was used by the Worcester company on a com- 
paratively large scale for tea services. It is not, therefore, one 
of the very rare specimens, and examples occur from time to time 
in the London auction sales.. A tea-cup and saucer of this type, 
in good condition, may be valued at about four to five guineas. 


Dear Sir, 

I have in my possession a painting purchased some time ago 
at the sale of the effects of Professor Thomas Baker, of the 
University of Cambridge. 

It is an “Ecce Homo,” head and shoulders only, measuring 
approximately 18ins. by 14ins. On the back of the frame is 
pasted a slip of paper on which is written :— 

“This painting by Correggio came out of the collection of 
Mr. Wm. Carey, the great art writer. I saw it in his collection 
in the year 182(?)7..".—Thomas Baker. 

Both canvas and frame bear a seal of a swan under a scrolled 
motto (indecipherable) and over the initials W.C., presumably 
the seal of the above-mentioned William Carey. 

I should be interested to hear whether any of your readers 
have any knowledge of such a painting by Correggio, and if so, 
whether the whereabouts of the original is known. 

The Editor, Yours faithfully, 
APOLLO. JEAN M. Coomses, Cosham. 


Yours faithfully, 
R. H. BRANTHWAITE, 
Close House, 
Settle, Yorks. 
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ANSWERS TO ENQUIRIES 


Beacon (Halifax). Pottery and porcelain were made in 
America towards the end of the XVIIIth century, causing Josiah 
Wedgwood anxiety lest this local output might lead to a reduction 
in his export trade. After 1815, however, these potters were 
unable to compete with English productions and the works were 
closed. In the XIXth century successful potteries were estab- 
lished at Trenton, New Jersey, Philadelphia, and elsewhere. 

H.L. (Lincoln). A note in Chaffers’ Marks and Monograms 
gives the origin of the famous “‘Willow Pattern’’ and furnishes 
the date at which it first became available. “In the Portsmouth 
Museum there is the original ‘Willow Pattern’ plate, which was 
brought over in H.M.S. Lion, flagship of Earl Macartney’s 
embassy in 1792, from which the Staffordshire potters first copied 
this favourite pattern.” 

Rogers (Leeds). Bat printing was practised at Liverpool and 
at Worcester. The name is derived from the “bat” of glue 
which was used instead of paper to take an impression from the 
copper plate. Linseed oil was laid on the plate and then removed 
by the palm of the hand, leaving oil in the engraved lines. The 
bat, having taken up the oiled picture, was then laid on the china 
to deliver the marks on to its surface. These marks were then 
coloured. 

Baker (St. Helens). Lustred wares probably date from about 
1770. Resist lustre is the name of a variety made by a process 
by which a design is painted on the ware in such a manner that, 
after the whole has been lustred, when it is washed in water the 
painted design comes off, leaving the exact pattern in white on 
a lustred ground. Resist lustre is more valued than the ordinary 
gold or silver kinds. Lustre ware was made by Leeds and 
many Staffordshire potteries. 

H.B. (St. Albans). I am sorry I cannot tell you the name 
represented by the monogram on your figure. We have a pottery 
figure bearing the same mark, painted in pale blue (a colour used 
on the figure). This is believed to be a Leeds specimen, but 
I have never succeeded in tracing anyone connected with that 
factory with the initials A.P. It is probably a workman’s mark. 

Jones (Hampstead). The term bianco sopra bianco is used to 
describe those wares decorated with a pattern of pure white 
enamel laid upon the greenish-white body of the piece, hence 
“white upon white.”” This method of ornamentation is said to 
be peculiar to Bristol delft; but there was a plate of similar 
decoration in the Liverpool Museum, said to be a Liverpool 
production. 

Brookes (Chesham). The Jackfield Pottery is a very old 
one. One piece dated 1634 is recorded and several with dates 
about the middle of the XVIIIth century. The ware was a red 
earth covered with a very black glaze, giving it almost the appear- 
ance of black glass, though impervious to light. Specimens are 
decorated sometimes with scrolls and flowers in relief, with 
occasional gilding. This gilding wears or washes off in course 
of time. With regard to your cow cream jug, though black, this 
is not likely to be Jackfield. 

Davids (Wallasey). The pottery at Seacombe was estab- 
lished in 1851, the proprietor being a Mr. Goodwin, formerly 
at Lane End. The ware is chiefly blue printed, a pale rather 
lustrous blue. The mark is usually the name of the pattern, 
with “J. Goodwin, Seacombe Pottery, Liverpool.” The factory 
closed years ago but I do not know the date. There are several 
good pieces on view at the Birkenhead Art Gallery. 

Dryden (Portsmouth). The chief centres for making delft 
ware were Lambeth, Bristol and Liverpool, in that order. Delft 
was also made at Wincanton and in Ireland. That particular 
type known as Blue Dash Chargers came from Lambeth and 
Bristol only; none of these appear to have been made in 
Staffordshire. Dated specimens are known from 1635 to 1741. 

A.B. (Waterloo). Your question as to the use of collecting 
old pottery and china is not unreasonable. There are several 
adequate reasons. A collection of china forms a beautiful and 
permanent decoration to any room. Every piece collected and 
kept carefully is one more specimen of the work of ancient crafts- 
men preserved for the admiration and example of the present 
and future generations. Each year, through accidental breakage 
and purchase for other countries, the number of specimens of 
native work become fewer and consequently more valuable. A 
hobby, whether it be collecting china, stamps or antiques, is a 
relaxation for the worker and a solace and occupation for those 
who have retired from active life. These are a few reasons which 
occur to me in answer to your question. 
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R.S.L. (Northampton). If you are interested in medallions 
in wax, similar to those produced by Tassie in glass-paste and 
by Wedgwood in stone ware, I recommend you to purchase 
from the Victoria and Albert Museum Vol. II of the catalogue 
of the Schreiber Collection. You will find several there des- 
cribed and illustrated. A prominent artist in this medium was 
Isaac Gosset, born 1713, died 1799. 


Boddis (Levenshulme). I am sorry to tell you that Chaffers’ 
Marks and Monograms gives your mark—but without the letter 
B—as that of one of the lesser German firms, who either manu- 
factured their own wares or bought pieces “in the white’”’ from 
the Royal Meissen works, and had them decorated, more or less 
successfully, by local painters and gilders. As you say your 
figures are very finely modelled, they probably belong to the 
second category. Apart from the mark, you will appreciate that 
it is very difficult to identify specimens from descriptions only. 


Dickens (Windermere). The impressed triangle on your 
Derby biscuit figure of a girl with a basket of flowers, indicates 
that the repairer was Joseph Hill. Repairers, as you perhaps 
know, were employed to join together the limbs and bodies— 
each piece being cast separately in its mould—into the perfect 
figure, with appropriate attributes. Of these men, Joseph Hill 
and Isaac Farnsworth were the principal, so Mr. Hurlbutt tells 
us in Old Derby Porcelain. The number 123 on your figure is 
given in Haslem’s list as one of “‘The French Seasons,’’ and is 
one of Spangler’s models. This dates your figure between 1790 
and 1796. 


Lynes (Barmouth). At New Hall both hard and soft paste 
porcelain were made. In 1777, a company of Staffordshire 
potters purchased the patent of Richard Champion of Bristol, 
and until about 1812, hard paste only was made. After this date 
soft bone paste was used until the works closed in 1825. The 
mark of ‘‘New Hall’ inside a double circle was adopted after 
1820, and only used on soft paste. The earlier mark of an 
incised scroll N occasionally appears on hard paste. 


S S a 
PEWTER 


The Society of Merchant Venturers, Bristol, with regard to 
the pewter plaque shown in Fig. XVI, an illustration of a piece 
in the Berkshire Pewter Collection in the July issue, now 
kindly send the following information :— 

“T have now been enabled to identify the building on which 
the plaque in question was placed. In 1820 the Society erected 
a new ‘Pump Room’ at Hotwells in connection with the Hotwells 
Spring, the waters of which were long reputed to have therapeutic 
value. The building subsequently became the Grand Spa Hotel. 
Our records show that the foundation stone was laid on the date 
given, by the Master of the Society in the presence of members 
of the Standing Committee. The inscription is said to have 
been on block tin and a bottle containing new silver coins was 
placed underneath. Hotwells is situated in the suburb of Clifton.” 
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CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS 
—continued from page 28 


interest, an early El Greco which shows his links with Venice 
and yet promises that characteristic thing which is his. In the 
same room are a delightful small Rubens, a fine Canaletto, and 
a very charming still life by David de Heem. 

Alongside of these a group of good English XVIIIth century 
work with a delightful small Gainsborough landscape make this 
Exhibition one of first-rate importance. 

A last visit, this time to the R.B.A. How British it is! No 
risks are taken; we always know quite well ‘‘what the mauve 
means.’ Hardly anything is bad, and nothing thrillingly good. 
The water-colours, being British, are the best of their kind. A 
tempered Impressionism has heightened the tones and brightened 
the palettes of the artists. There is charm, the love of landscape 
for its own sake, of figures and flowers and well-bred interiors. 
My two ladies of the Liberty dresses would thoroughly enjoy it 
all; perhaps Ethel Walker’s “‘Seapiece’”’ would lose marks for 
its formlessness; but most things would find approval, and 
something would probably be bought to live permanently with 
the chintzes and mahogany at Kensington Gore. I got my own 
thrill from a coloured drawing by Blampied: ‘‘Woman Praying, 
Jersey, 1945.”’ But this Exhibition was certainly British, with 
the National Mark strong upon it. 








HERALDRY AND THE ORDINARY MAN 


BY H. T. KIRBY 


S a result of a broadcast on heraldry I was privileged to 
give some months ago, I am quite convinced that this 
subject is of great interest to—and I use the term with 

the greatest respect—the “‘ordinary man.”’ It was also sufficiently 
clear, from subsequent correspondence, that many are deterred 
from taking up its study owing to the belief that it is a very 
difficult science to understand, nor was it less apparent that 
considerable ignorance existed concerning the literature of 
heraldry. 

That it is difficult to master the fundamentals of heraldry 
is quite untrue, and any person of average intelligence should 
be able to read most of the ordinary coats-of-arms with reasonable 
facility after a few weeks’ study. True, to some extent the 
language is a new and unfamiliar one, but that is to many one 
of its greatest attractions. Those who disagree, however, will 
find some comfort in the fact that not a few authorities now clothe 
their blazonings in more ordinary English. As to the literature 
of heraldry, it can be said that it is as enormous in quantity as 


“charges” encountered, you will find a good her.ldic dictionary 
of great assistance. Most text-books include one of sorts, but 
such insertions are generally too small in scope to contain all 
you will require. I have found the one issued by Debrett 
(ed. by A. G. M. Hesilrige) published prior to the first World 
War [Illustration No. 1 (7)] most useful. Naturally you will 
wish to copy shields, either with colour on the spot, or to “‘trick’’ 
them in your note Or again you can use orthodox hatch- 
ings to represent colour, but don’t—if you choose this method— 
do what a famous railway company does, that is indicate colour 
by hatching and then apply colour to the hatching, thus trans- 
forming a useful aid into a palpable absurdity. In Clark’s 
Heraldry you will find many plates of beautifully engraved arms 
all reproduced in “trick.” A page of these can be seen in 
Illustration No. 1 (11). 

At this stage you will begin to find both a good “Armory” 
and a reliable “Ordinary” necessary. As regards the first you 
will probably have to buy or borrow a copy of Burke’s Armory, 





HERALDIC BOOKS, No. 1 


it is varied in quality, whilst individual books vary in price from 


a few shillings to many pounds. In order to try and help the 
beginner I reproduce two photographs of my own collection— 
which is essentially a “‘working’’ library—the books gaining a 
place for their utility rather than on account of fine binding, 
rarity or any other collector’s whims. 

To the “ordinary man” I would recommend one, or both, 
of the following two books to begin with. Neither are classics, 
but both have the great attraction of being small enough for the 
pocket ; both, too, have illustrations which can be coloured by 
the owner—a process which, if carried out carefully, adds tre- 
mendously to the joy of possession, and teaches not a little in 
the process. The books are Grant’s Manual of Heraldry, a 
small volume which has been through many editions, but which 
is now out of print and will have to be bought second-hand, 
and the Introduction to Heraldry by E. E. Reynolds [Illustration 
No. 1 (4)]. This was published in 1940, and has not yet been 
republished. 

Before beginning to study heraldry at first hand in your own 
church, guildhall or other historic local building, the names of 
the various tinctures (colours and metals) should be committed 
to memory, as well as those of the ordinaries and sub-ordinaries. 
If these are memorised it will save perpetual reference to your 
particular handbook—reference which can well be saved for other 
and more obscure points. In the matter of the hundred-and-one 
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the best edition of which was published in 1888, but like myself 
you will find it cheaper to secure that of 1851 [Illustration 
No. 2 (5)]. An “Armory” is simply a collection of arms in 
alphabetical family order, and satisfies most requirements when 
the name of the particular family or branch is known. But you 
will often find arms the identity of which you cannot trace, since 
there is no indication to whom they were assigned. An Armory 
is then useless and you must learn to use an “Ordinary.” An 
“Ordinary” is simply an “‘Armory” in reverse, since in such a 
work all the various heraldic details—such as bends, crosses, 
etc.—are grouped together with the family name following these 
details. No particular knowledge is required to use an “Armory,” 
but you must at least be familiar with the elements of heraldry 
to use an “Ordinary.” Unless you are well-off you will have to 
visit your local library at this point, for the only “Ordinary” of 
real worth is that known as “Papworth,”’ a two-volume book 
published in 1874, and which can rarely be bought for less than 
a ten-pound note. You will find it confusing the first time you 
try to consult it, but if you carefully read the introduction, its 
arrangement should become clear. Thenceforward you will find it 
invaluable. The dual use of the word “Ordinary” will not have 
escaped your notice. Its first use refers to charges on a shield, 
while the use in this paragraph indicates a reference book of 
arms. (See note on cover plate.) 

Although heraldry is not confined to this country your first 
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HERALDRY AND THE ORDINARY MAN 


efforts will certainly be directed to English work, and to get the 
right background there is one work to be particularly recom- 
mended. This is the Historic Heraldry of Britain, by Anthony 
R. Wagner, F.S.A. [Illustration No. 1 (5)]. It is perhaps the 
best book written during the present century, not indeed judged 
by the bulk of its contents, but rather by the careful selection 
and annotation, and—most of all—by the most scholarly and 
readable introduction. The illustrations in colour (one of which 
is used as a cover decoration to this number) are excellent, and 
the general scheme of the book is above reproach. Also inter- 
esting is The Romance of Heraldry, by Scott-Giles [Illustration 
No. 1 (6)]. This gives some sidelights on English history in its 
heraldic story, and the drawings, pedigrees, etc., are boldly 
presented. Boutell’s Heraldry is almost too well known to 
mention, since it passed through many editions, and for long it 
held the field almost unchallenged. The best edition is not the 
one shown here [Illustration No. 1 (13)] edited by S. T. Aveling, 
but the 3rd edition of 1864, which is a large and most compre- 
hensive book. Of later days is the Complete Guide to Heraldry, 
by A. C. Fox-Davies, the revised edition of which was published 
in 1929 (Illustration No. 1 (1)]. Cussan’s Hand Book of 1882 


Dallaway are strongly recommended [Illustration No. 2 (1), (3) 
and (4)], for there is an immense satisfaction in the mere physical 
proportions of these weighty (in every sense) volumes, even if 
the Titles seem never-ending and the Dedications are fulsome 
in the extreme. The Analysis of Honor, by Matt. Carter [Illus- 
tration No. 2 (8)] is included, although its illustrations are rude 
and not always correctly drawn. This particular copy is a 
duplicate from the library of ‘Petri le Neve,” a once well-known 
King of Arms. Foster’s Feudal Arms [Illustration No. 2 (6)] 
was strongly criticized by Oswald Barron, late Maltravers Herald, 
but other writers have praised the author’s industry. It is at 
any rate most copiously illustrated. A dictionary of heraldic 
publications is femnet by Moule’s famous Bibliotheca Heraldica 
[Illustration No. 2 (7)], which is a safe gitide to the literature of 
the science up to 1828. 

Space considerations must now bring these random reflections 
to an end, but may I conclude by saying to anyone prompted to 
take up the study of heraldry, that they will be amply rewarded 
for such study, since it will give them not only artistic recreation, 
but will enlarge and enliven their vision of both national and 
local history. 





HERALDIC BOOKS, No. 2 


has a certain vogue [Illustration No. 1 (12)] as also did Planche’s 
Pursuivant of Arms. 

Again, your own county may, and indeed almost certainly 
will, have great appeal, and in this connection you will find much 
to explore. The Heralds’ Visitations of the various Counties 
are most important to your quest, and copies can probably be 
consulted at your local library. A specimen of a Warwickshire 
Visitation (a modern reprint) is seen in Illustration No. 1 (2), 
whilst dealing with the same county Kittermaster’s alphabetical 
list of Warwickshire Arms [Illustration No. 1 (9)] is most useful. 
Similar books can be found for almost every English county. 

Civic Armory is another interesting angle and Fox-Davies 
wrote on this subject in 1899. Or the panoply of the Church 
may be found attractive? In this case Bedford’s Blazon of 
Episcopacy is indispensable—its illuminated title-page can be seen 
in Illustration No. 1 (8). Willement is a great authority on 
Kings and Queens and his Regal Heraldry has attained standard 
rank. A lesser book is The National Arms of the United Kingdom, 
by King, published in the go’s of last century, which has the 
advantage of coloured plates [Illustration No. 1 (3)]. Books on 
heraldic illumination are not common, and the one issued in 
1864, by Baigent & Russell, contains some useful hints [Illus- 
tration No. 1 (10)], whilst Heraldry in Miniature [Illustration 
No. 1 (14)] deals mainly with the Peerage and provides considerable 
information about precedence, titles, mottoes and the like. 

To those who, like Charles Lamb, have an affection for 
folios, and who have taste for the slow and measured exposition 
of an age long past, the works of Edmondson, Guillim and 
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COVER PLATE 


HE fine colour-plate reproduced on the cover is taken 

from the Historic Heraldry of Britain by Anthony R. 

Wagner, F.S.A., Richmond Herald (he was Portcullis 
Pursuivant when the book was written), and published by the 
Oxford University Press in 1939. 

In the same year Mr. Wagner also issued Heralds and 
Heraldry in the Middle Ages, a most erudite and scholarly work, 
whilst at the present time he is engaged, as General Editor, in 
the collection, supervision and arrangement of material to form 
the basis for a new edition of Papworth’s Ordinary of British 
Armorials. When this is completed it will be an achievement 
of which any man might be proud. The work is being carried 
on under a bequest made to the Society of Antiquaries by 
Lt.-Col. G. B. Croft Lyons. 

There can be few combinations of greater names than those 
of the families represented by the arms displayed on the horse 
trappers and shield in this case. What a list they make! 
Beauchamp and De Newburgh ; Clare and Despencer ; Monther- 
mer and Montague, with the familiar saltire of the Nevilles on 
the shield. Nor are the badges less well known. Indeed it 
would puzzle the visitor to Warwick to count the number of 
times the bear and ragged staff is repeated—on brass, stone or 
glass—in the Beauchamp Chapel there. The Neville badge of 
the white bull is not quite so familiar, but the crest of a swan’s 
head has been depicted time and time again in the drawings of 
such experts as Gough, Blore or Stothard, as well as by a host 
of other less eminent antiquarian draughtsmen. 








APOLLO 


SALE ROOM PRICES 


HE demand for genuine antiques continues greater than 

ever and the prices obtained for really rare examples show 

no abatement. This desire and determination to obtain 
beautiful and rare works of art is not only very existent in the 
United States of America, but in all parts of the world. Many 
well-known collections continue to come on to the market. 

June 3. Silver, Curistre’s: George I teapot, W. Penstone, 
1714, £260; William III two-handled bowl and cover, Pierre 
Platel, 1700, £260 ; Queen Anne cup and cover, Anthony Nelme, 
1709, £105 ; James I spice box, 1612, £500; Queen Anne 
toilet mirror, Joseph Ward, 1706, £270. 

June 5, 13, 19, 20, 21, 26 and 27. Furniture, Porcelain 
and Pictures, RoBINSON & FosTeR: Walnut easy chair, £86; 
walnut kneehole table, £147; 12 Chippendale chairs, mahogany, 
£157; carved oak court cupboard, £73; eight Sheraton chairs, 
£110; three pictures of famous 
jockeys, English School, £132 ; 
Portrait of Thomas Cromwell, 
Holbein, £173; St. Jerome and 
the Lions, Venetian School, 
£294; twelve mahogany dining 
chairs, £142; Sévres oblong 
casket, seven inches, £315; 
drum clock by Benjamin Gray, 
in china case with two Oriental 
figures, £1,029 ; Sévres ormolu 
table centre, £103 ; pair bronze 
urn-shaped vases, £515; 20- 
inch bronze bust, £157; pair 
17th-century high back chairs, 
£59; French parquetry escri- 
toire, £57; mahogany secre- 
taire tallboy, £73; serpentine 
chest of drawers, £63; walnut 
frame three-piece suite, £132 ; 
eight Georgian mahogany 
chairs, £71; mahogany ser- 
pentine sideboard, 

June 18, 24, 26 and 27. 
Pottery, Pictures and Silver, 
Puttick & Simpson: William 
IV salvers, John Nicklin, £60 ; 
pair George III table candle- 
sticks, Green & Co., Sheffield, 
£32; Chelsea Derby group, 
£29; Dresden group, £42; 
pair Dresden bowls, £50; pair Chelsea sauce tureens, £45 ; 
Furstenburg inkstand, £40; Rockingham box and cover, £20 ; 
continental group of a lady, £32; old English bracket clock, 
John Dwerrihouse, £39; Sheraton bow front chest, £50; pair 
flower pieces, Dutch School, £78; landscape, French School, 
£98; pair Dresden turkeys, £28; pair of Dresden candelabra, 
£28; Limoges dinner service, 109 pieces, £36; Sheraton 
secretaire bookcase, £135; six Hepplewhite chairs, £110; 
Jacobean: oak dresser, £40; old French writing table, £40; 
Chippendale winged bookcase, £140; Queen Anne walnut chest 
of drawers, £140; fiddle pattern table service, William III, 
1834, £125. 

June 6. Furniture and Porcelain, CHRISTIE’s: Worcester 
dessert service, 40 pieces, £147; Dresden tea service, in leather 
case, £399; pair Chinese parrots, £100; and pair geese, £142 ; 
and another pair coloured green, £142; eight Hepplewhite 
mahogany chairs, £131; English mahogany cabinet, £104 ; 
Chippendale mahogany bookcase, £378; Queen Anne mirror, 


194 x 23} inches. 


£152. 
June 7. Pictures and Drawings, CurisTie’s: Woody Land- 
scape, J. B. C. Corot, £273; Two Sickerts, Venice and Dieppe, 


£514 and £262; Road Scene, W. Shayer, Sen., £189; Woody 
River Scene, F. W. Watts, £346. 

June 13. Silver, SorHesy’s: George III water jug, Paul 
Storr, £84; set four candlesticks, Thomas Heming, 1774, £100 ; 
Tea tray, London, 1791, £125; George III tea tray, Wilson 
coat-of-arms, £190; pair two-handled tea trays, with scrolls 
and flowers, £105. 

June 13. Furniture and Porcelains, Curistie’s: Bloor Derby 
dinner service, £61 ; Sivres dessert service, £91; Three Nant- 
garw dishes and nineteen plates, £252 ; thirty-five Dresden plates, 
£73; two Vincennes cups and saucers, 1754, £81; four shaped 





PLOUGHING, by Thomas Gainsborough. 


Purchased by the Leger Galleries at 
Christie’s on May 31st for £525 
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dishes of the same, £168; the following S:vres: Two oval 
tureens, covers and stands, £205; part of a tea service, £173; 
four circular bowls, £127 ; twenty-four plates painted with birds 
and trees, etc., £1,155; pair eventail jardinieres, 1764, £924; 
vase and cover, painted with the fortune teller, £573; plate by 
Dodin and Leguay, £115; cup and saucer, 1758, £241; and 
another, £100; Limoges enamel Chasse, £588; miniature of 
Queen Elizabeth, £142; more Sévres; cabaret, 1763, £94; 
deep plate, 1778, Niquet and Dodin, £82; oval tray, 1760, 
£241; Ecuelle cover and stand, £136; Louis XV inkstand, 
with Dresden figures, etc., £315; Louis XV clock, Verdier 
le jeune a Paris, £184; another by Furet, £147; Louis XVI 
oval mahogany clock table, £194; Louis XVI heart-shaped 
toilet table, £262; Louis XV parquetry table, £189; Louis 
XVI oblong marquetry table, £651 ; Louis XVI boxwood table, 
£336; and upright secretaire, £194; and a console table, £220 ; 
Louis XV parquetry secretaire, £189; and a Louis XVI fauteuil, 
stamped Perreau, £178; suite Louis XV gilt furniture, £924 ; 
two fauteuils, nearly similar, 
£346; suite Louis XVI fur- 
niture, gilt, £1,102; six Louis 
XVI fauteuils, £504; four 
Louis XV fauteuils and settee, 
£304; six Chippendale chairs 
and settee, £404; twelve 
mahogany chairs by William 
Kent, £1,575; Louis XVI 
commode, £262; four Louis 
XVI gilt fauteuils, £121; 
Louis XV marquetry table, 
stamped L. Boudin, ME, 
£1,522; pair Japanese lacquer 
cabinets, £315. 

June 14. Porcelain and 
Furniture, SoTHEBY’s ; Chelsea 
clock, Vulliamy, £72; pair 
Bow figures, £80; pair Bow 
cock and hen with chickens, 
£85; pair Bow, peacock and 
hen, £550; Chamberlain Wor- 
cester dessert service, £70; 
old English dinner service, 
£100; Chelsea group of the 
four seasons, after a Meissem 
original, by Kaendler, £360 ; 
two Chelsea figures, Summer 
and Winter, £200; pair Wor- 
cester figures in Oriental cos- 
tumes, £360; pair Ranelagh 
figures, Derby, £80; pair Plymouth groups, £78; pair Louis 
XVI vases and covers, £68 ; Derbyshire spar vase, £62; walnut 
tall-case clock by Windmills, £130; and another one by the 
same, £160; Chippendale gilt gesso mirror, £75 ; Jacobean oak 
standing chest, £70; and an oak corner cupboard, £90; very 
fine pair Charles II small lacquer cabinets, £70; Charles II 
lacquer cabinet, £190; pair William and Mary walnut double 
stools, £220; William and Mary secretaire cabinet, £85 ; Queen 
Anne small walnut bureau, £115; William and Mary oyster cabinet 
on gilt gesso stand, £180; Queen Anne walnut bureau cabinet, 
£300; and a walnut bureau, £145, and dwarf walnut chest of 
drawers, £125, both same period; William and Mary writing 
cabinet, £270; and a Queen Anne bureau, £115 ; Chippendale 
dressing table painted with chinoiseries, £300; set three Chip- 
pendale mahogany elbow chairs, £380. 

June 14. Pictures, Curistie’s: Dutch Cabaret, W. Linnig, 
£105; The Burgomasters’ Feast, Jan Steen, £194; portrait of 
John Hart, H. Van Der Myn, £136; Woody Landscape, Artois 
and Teniers, £121 ; Féte Champetre, Watteau, £147; Le Choix 
d’un objet d’Orfevrerie, A. A. Lesrel, £152. 

June 18. Works of art and Majolica, SorHesy’s: Castle 
Durante plate, £95; Deruta lustre dish, £160; large Caffaggiolo 
dish, £420; large Venetian dish, £500; Gubbio large lustre 
dish, £350; interesting Verona dish, £160; Pesaro armorial 
plate, £200; decorated Urbon plate, £380 ; and another, £280 ; 
a Hafner ware jug, £130; a Palissy ware dish, XVIIth century, 
£650; terra-cotta roundel of the Virgin and Child, £160; Not- 
tingham alabaster altar piece, XVth century, £1,000. 
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CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENT 


“A” IS FOR ANARCHY 


NCE art was an army with banners. Now it is a rabble. 

Or rather, lest that term smacks too much of derogation 

although one is only using it in its original meaning of 
confused noise, it is sheer anarchy: pioneers, O pioneers, but 
each advancing in a different direction at the dictates of some 
inner compulsion which refuses all generalship. If one has any 
doubt of this a visit to some of the prominent ge Summer 
exhibitions should prove convincing enough. “Artists of 
Fame and Promise’ at the Leicester Sica” a Summer 
Exhibition at the Redfern where some hundreds of artists pursue 
precisely their own number of aesthetic aims; the “Currents 
of Post-Impressionism in France and England” at Roland, 
Browse and Delbanco ; the show of English and French Painting 
at the Lefevre: all yield a magnificent confusion. Chaos is 
come again. Babel is 
built anew in Bond 
Street. 

It is, of course, the 
current fashion to de- 
fend anarchy. The 
virile pen of Herbert 
Read is always poised 
to defend the right of 
every artist to go his 
or her own way in 
pursuit of some inward 
vision or none. Dream 
or nightmare, beauty 
or the beast, real world 
or that which never 
was on sea or land, 
anything or everything 
is legitimate subject 
matter. And the man- 
ner is equally unman- 
nerly. This all-in 
wrestling has no rules. 
There is not even the 
minimum demand that 
somebody should 
understand it, or at 
least that anybody 
other than the artist 
should. For art is 
expression and notcom- 
munication. It is, per- 
haps, created with a 
hope that half-a-dozen 
people other than its England,” 
creator will have a 
mind of such a wave- 
length that the work 
in question will tune-in 
to it; and, artists being human after all, it may be that this wan 
hope includes a patron and a purchaser. Otherwise all is set 
forthe ether. This is that strange thing, a beginning with no end. 

To this doctrine of anarchy absolute a lover of freedom cannot 
but subscribe in abstract theory. So long as the freedom extends 
to the public to remain unmoved ; but that may be another story. 
For my own part I gladly grant any artist the right to put down 
anything he sees, feels or imagines in any manner he wishes, and 
I will honestly try to expand my own vision and imagination by 
embracing his. We may have arrived at a stage of human culture 
when such anarchy is desirable, a kind of Quakerism in art which 

asks every man to work according to his own “‘inner light’”” without 
reference to any creed or authoritative priesthood. (It should be 
said in passing, however, that this analogy with the evolution of 
religion breaks down because the most free-minded Quaker 
would hardly be likely to grant the right of the inner light to 
inspire a life of habitual drunkenness, dishonesty and wife- 
beating. Freedom in this realm of spirit presupposes goodness ; 
in the realm of art it no longer has any a priori regard for beauty.) 

There is, for example, at the Leicester Galleries a work called 
“Falling Child.” The artist is Dorothy Annan, who, I take it, 
is one of the artists of promise. Full of the best intentions and 





“NOCTURNAL LANDSCAPE” 
By Pau. NasH 


From the Exhibition ‘‘Currents of Post-Impressionism in France and 
at the Roland, Browse and Delbanco Galleries 


PerspEx’s choice for the Picture of the Month 


PERSPEX 


primed to my task by the high-minded advocates of the artist’s 
right to do what she pleases, I approach this picture. What the 
lady has been pleased to depict is a drab pink house leaning 
about sixteen degrees out of the perpendicular on one side and 
stopping altogether with a line of broken brickwork on the other. 
Out of the first-storey window of this structure a thin child is 
streamlining head-first in a rigid line towards the pavement 
below. A couple of other children in the lower foreground 
wisely escape the impending disaster. That is all, or all that is 
relevant for our purpose. 

What is the idea? Beauty in any accepted meaning of the 
word it has not. There is no charm of shape, or even interest 
in shape ; there is ‘none in colour. There is no draughtsmanship 
either of the old school nor of the new. The falling child has 
no more anatomy than 
a Dutch doll; the 
running children are 
equally unlovely. I 
dismiss, therefore, any 
idea that this curious 
incident should have 
awakened in the artist’s 
mind a set of formal re- 
lationships of line and 
colour which gave an 
aesthetic thrill. The se- 
cret must lie in the sub- 
ject interest. I have an 
awful suspicion thatone 
group of apologists for 
the right of anarchy 
would say that this 
picture was ‘‘amusing,”’ 
but at the risk of 
admitting my defici- 
ency in a sense of 
humour I did not find it 
so. The idea of children 
falling out of windows 
does not strike me as 
funny; even such a 
child out of such a 
window (which gets 
rid of the sense of 
tragedy but only leaves 
one of boredom). I 
make the Freudian 
school a present of an 
interpretation on lines 
of the symbolism of 
thesubconscious. Their 
case-books may bulge 
withinstancesof falling- 
out-of-window dreams, and all the windows may be our mothers’ 
wombs sublimated into decent symbols, and all of us may have 
this terror of insecurity. One can do this sort of thing ad 
infinitum for almost everything symbolises our mother’s womb 
to your all-out Freudian. So we will give our artist of promise 
the benefit of this doubt. If there be no beauty, no rhythm, 
no pattern, no colour, line nor mass, no draughtsmanship, no 
sense in any world of ordinary values, there may still be either 
a perverted sense of humour or the cathartic symbolism of a 
psycho-analytic dream. 

I have dealt at such length with this one work because one 
tries honestly to face this issue. The activity of art is too serious 
to pass by any single instance which i is thus Publicly put forward 
with some airy comment that it is “amusing” (unless it definitely 
is amusing) or “‘stimulating,” or “interesting” or any of the glib 
terms under which dilettantism takes cover and ignorance evades 
the issue. If an artist dares to leave the beaten path and sets 
out to find a new way we can only follow if we feel that there is 
serious intention of getting somewhere. 

How serious that intention often is cannot be doubted even 
in instances when one does not personally find the path leading in 
a direction one wishes to tread. There is, for example, the work 
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of John Tunnard, which may be taken as almost the extreme in 
English painting of the search for shapes as an interest in them- 
selves. In all three of these exhibitions one finds good specimens 
of Tunnard’s work, work so coldly intellectual that it is remote 
from any human feeling. It might interest one of Bernard 
Shaw’s he-ancients, and stands very far indeed from that passion 
for the naive which dominates so much contemporary art. Here 
that overworked word “‘interesting’’ might well be applied, but 
never its companion in facile vocabulary, “‘amusing.” Here is a 
definite and well-defined path into the unknown. It points 
forward, not backward. Speaking personally, I happen not to 
like it, but that is beside the point. Anybody might happen not 
to like the work of any artist short of Michelangelo or Rembrandt. 
These mixed Exhibitions, however, are an opportunity of getting 
beyond the stage of “knowing what we like” to one of knowing 
why we would like any picture if we did, of seeing the picture 
with the artist’s own eye, and watching the artist’s own hand 
at work. 

Again in a quite opposite direction to that of Tunnard there 
is the work of Matthew Smith, whose paintings also are being 
shown in all these three shows. These terrifyingly stout ladies 
with tomato red flesh, lying in abandoned poses on the model’s 
throne, are not my animal—if I may say so without risk of mis- 
understanding. But I can see that if a line is followed approxi- 
mately past Renoir with a twist in the direction of Van Gogh, 
another towards Gauguin, and then pursued unswervingly along 
the angle which Matthew Smith’s own aesthetic desire demands 
this is the logical end: the but in the French sense which allows 
no buts in the hesitant English one. The intention in form and 
colour is obvious as it is boldly and ably adhered to. 

All of which brings us up against the fact that the personality 
of the artist counts more than ever in these anarchic days. In 
days when art subserved causes other than its own, personality 
mattered less. Perugino, the atheist, could turn out as moving 
a religious picture of saints and sacred persons as Fra Bartolommeo, 
the pietist ; and Raphael the sensualist could paint his Virgins 
more convincingly than could the ascetic Francia. The patron 
church stipulated the saints and the size, and the artist-craftsman 
did the rest. To-day nobody tells anybody what they should 
paint ; there is no fashion to dictate or even suggest. The inner 
light has the whole responsibility. Long ago I made a character 
in a novel remark that the great trouble with freedom is that it 
leaves you free ; and the mot is as true of art as it is of morals 
or politics. 

In that unrestricted freedom artist and art-lover alike follow 
their natural bent and are able to neglect everything else. Thus 
I find myself gravitating in any gallery of modernist art towards 
a Paul Nash—that conscientious artist whose death last month 
means so great a loss to painting in our time. Paul Nash’s 
individuality, seeking to interpret the strange unworldly imag- 
ination of his own dreaming mind into terms and symbols, 
somehow speaks to mine. There is at Delbanco’s a canvas of 
his called “Nocturnal Landscape,” a big canvas where queer 
rock-shapes in white stand weirdly on yellow sands against a 
far sea and a setting moon. Meaning? I cannot say; only 
this piece of art has a self-containedness and an inner sense of 
mastery over the medium which holds me. These rock-forms 
which turn into broken spars at the middle seem to be more 
rocks, and not less for this unnatural metamorphosis. No one 
could doubt for a single moment that this was something serious 
in art, something with an intention which was clear in the artist’s 
mind when he set brush to canvas and which must have satisfied 
him in its completed form. All of that purpose and power 
come through so that one is held by the result. 

None more certainly than Paul Nash explored this path of 
Surrealism, a path whereon the strangest things may find them- 
selves in juxtaposition, or ordinary things may assume the most 
unlikely shapes. Yet not unlikely. To achieve its full power 
there must be some logic beyond logic in the startling relationship 
or the challenging change. When Nash saw the smashed forms 
of German planes piled on the English countryside as a ‘Dead 
Sea,”’ the broken shapes of the aircraft subtly merging into those 
of tossing waves, there was a terrible rightness about the con- 
ception, a rightness which in his artist mind translated itself 
immediately into visual imagery, and in his artist hands was put 
down on canvas with no lack of the force of the original idea. 
This path of Surrealism, along which many have trodden believing 
it to be an easy way of avoiding the old-style cross reference 
with natural appearance, demands a new kind of mastery possessed 
by few painters. Along its solitary way it becomes so easy to be 
sensationally macabre or, alas! merely silly. It is the lasting 
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honour of Paul Nash that he walked it firmly without stumbling. 

Another artist who is exploring a world of his own—an 
essentially different world from that which Nash investigated— 
is Leslie Hurry. He is one of those who, if we are dividing 
our painters into those of Fame and of Promise, stands at present 
somewhere between the two. Actually none of his work is at 
the Leicester, but it is in both the other exhibitions. A curious 
mind, at present too literary in its concepts as his ‘‘Follies’’ at 
the Redfern or his ‘“‘Metamorphosis” at Delbanco’s confess. He 
has a way of repeating a figure (or perhaps only the head of a 
figure) in one picture so as to show different psychological aspects 
of it. His “Metamorphosis,” for instance, shows a young girl 
changing into the predatory sex woman. It is quite powerful, 
but one has a feeling that he is making the visual arts do more 
than they should and is invading the sphere of literature. One 
might say that what Hogarth did in a series of plates Hurry 
does, or tries to do, in one picture. His ‘Follies’ shows a 
young man entertaining them in strange forms. It is all a little 
decadent and eighteen-ninetyish, a new leaf of the Yellow Book. 
Faces turn into the snarling muzzles of animals before our eyes, 
young men into libertines, girls into harlots. A nervous sinuous 
line works these changes in semi-darkness, so that we have to 
peer through the gloom of the underworld to see just exactly 
what is happening. This is not the subconscious world of the 
Surrealists, but the super-conscious world of preciosity and 
intellectuality. I suspect that Mr. Hurry lies in bed until 
mid-day, reading the French Symbolists and drinking black 
coffee. Those who enjoy Rimbaud should seek out his work 
among the multitudes at the Redfern Gallery. 

Which thought sent me off at a tangent to complain bitterly 
of the method adopted for cataloguing at that Gallery, and so 
often nowadays in public exhibitions. Anarchy rears its head in 
a new form. From the point of view of the convenience of the 
public a catalogue should be numbered as the pictures are hung 
round the walls so that one follows down the pages as one walks 
round the rooms. There might be some reason (though I have 
never yet discovered it) for putting the artists in alphabetical 
order. At least that makes the catalogue comprehensible when 
one gets home, and so confers upon it an academic and scholarly 
dignity. This list of names and artists of seven hundred and 
thirty-six pictures at the Redfern Gallery must have been drawn 
from a hat and then shuffled for fear that any two pictures hanging 
together appeared by accident on the same page. So every 
picture you look at demands an exhausting search. My 
dictionary defines a catalogue as: 

“A list or enumeration disposed in a certain order.” 
Immediately above it comes a definition : 

“A nervous affection characterised by a more or less 

complete if temporary suspension of the senses.” 
But that is for catalepsy. A catalogue is quite a different thing. 
Directors of galleries, private and public, please note. 

As we return to the subject of those multiform ways of 
modernism it is to realize how inexhaustible the theme is. How 
shall we encompass the meticulous formal cold perfection of 
Algernon Newton painting a terrace of houses on Campden Hill 
as though his life depended upon our seeing everything, with 
Ivon Hitchens or Francis Hodgkins working with an equal 
determination that we shall recognize nothing save a mood of 
colour? How for that matter shall we reconcile Frances 
Hodgkins’ picture called precisely and rightly ‘“‘Zipp’’ (whatever 
that means) with her own sensitive and delightful drawing of 
“Mother and Child’’ which hangs in the next room? Or Paul 
Klee’s ‘Synthesis of Mountain and Air,’’ charming in its absolute 
abstraction, with Bonnard’s ‘‘Sous les toits des Paris,”” a magni- 
ficent canvas, perhaps now entirely out of date since it was 
painted in 1897. Or But the problem is unanswerable 
save in the terms of that telling piece of aesthetic criticism by 
that démodé poet Rudyard Kipling, who once sang : 

“Here’s my wisdom for your use, as I learned it when the 
moose 
And the reindeer roared where Paris roars to-night : 
There are six and ninety ways of constructing tribal lays, 
And every single one of them is right.’ 
But are they? o 7 a 


ARMORIAL BEARINGS 
Readers who may wish to identify British armorial bearings 
on portraits, plate or china, should send a full description and 
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’ CHARLES DEAN WOLSTENHOLME, junior 
F 179871883 BY GUY PAGET 


HOSE who read my article on Dean Wolstenholme, Senior, 
will remember he was born in 1753, so this father and son 
cover over a hundred years of actual painting. 

The most remarkable thing is that the son, though a con- 
temporary of Landseer and Herring, did not deteriorate to 
anything like the same extent as they did as the century waxed 
and waned. 

He was born at Waltham Abbey in 1798, but was moved to 
London when two years old owing to his father’s financial diffi- 
culties, but returned again to Essex when eighteen years of age. 

Having been brought up in London, he was not country wise 
and “looked a gift horse in the mouth,” who resented the 
familiarity and marked him for life. This animal was a coach- 
horse to which the boy went up in all confidence and got a large 
piece of his cheek bitten clean out. The piece was, however, 
sewn in by a surgeon, but left a bad scar. 

In my former article I said it was hard to tell the father’s 
pictures from the son’s; but it is far easier to tell the son’s 
from the father’s !—anyhow, his later ones. All his prints are 
marked just Dean Wolstenholme, but Shaw Sparrow tells us he 
discovered in the British Museum a photograph of a picture 
signed ‘‘C. D. Wolstenholme,’”’ but one swallow does not make 
a summer, and that indefatigable writer gives no more examples. 
However, one is enough for me to call him C.D.W. 

In Essex he began to learn from his father, and proved an 
apt pupil. I can discover no influence of any other contemporary. 
Possibly John Ferneley may have influenced him in his back- 
grounds and design, but I have come across no evidence that 





CHARLES DEAN WOLSTENHOLME, JUNIOR 
Self-portrait 


they ever met. Essex was a far call to Melton, and they both studied 
the same master, Mother Nature, and anyway, design can’t be taught. 

He followed in his father’s footsteps, but in a less ambitious way. 
He hunted, shot, and fished. Mr. Gilbey had one or two very fine speci- 
mens by him in his great collection of fishing pictures. They 
particularly appealed to him as they were local. 

C.D.W.’s sketch books are still extant. They show he used the 
same technique as Ferneley: making sketches of trees, houses and 
sky-lines, then marrying them to his figures before starting a picture. 

No one should pass judgment on C.D.W. as an artist until they 
have seen Mrs. Taylor of Cheam’s magnificent collection of his 
pictures. Iam never tired of repeating that his ‘‘Meet of the Harriers” 
is as fine a piece of painting as Jean Brueghel ever produced. 

The late Mr. Taylor, of Peach Close, Cheam, was a friend of 
C.D.W. They both hunted with the Old Surrey Union when Cheam 
was in the depths of the country and Croydon was still a meet, but 
no longer a centre as in Jorrocks’ time. Here you can see on the 
close-hung walls the best of the works of both father and son. Half- 
a-dozen choice old paintings, one or two sets of first impressions of 
their aquatints as well as a set in flat sepia. It was these last that 
C.D.W. coloured by hand in oils. Upstairs there is a finished set 
of the Essex Hunt prints in oils. 

When talking about prints I warned collectors to be on their guard 
against mistaking his oiled coloured prints for the originals in bad 
condition. They are wonderfully done and real works of art, and a 
good set even in these slump days are well worth £50. Asan engraver 
he was first-class, and coloured many of his own engravings in aquatint 
and by hand in oils. He invented a process of colour printing patented 
by the Leighton Brothers. His original prints are rare and beautiful. 
But oh, beware cheap modern forgeries! They, alas, are neither rare 
nor beautiful. After 1823 C.D.W. did all the engraving of his father’s 
as well as his own and other people’s. 

I am with him when he regrets he had spent so much time engraving 
‘ - his own and other people’s pictures, for then we might have had more 

. — : ‘‘Meets of the Harriers’’ and Reeve was just as good an engraver. 
LORD GLAMIS, from a photograph specially taken C.D.W. was not only a sporting painter. He did several large 





at Castle Glamis historical pictures inspired by Sir Walter Scort’s novels. ‘Queen 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH escorted from Hatfield House to Enfield Chase. By Charles Dean Wolstenholme, Junior 





wn > a 
ANGLERS FISHING FOR PIKE AND PERCH. From an Oil Painting by Charles Dean Wolstenholme, Junior 
The Arthur N. Gilbey Collection 
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Elizabeth Hunting the Hart in Enfield 
Chase,” 584 by 824 inches, was exhi- 
bited at the Royal Academy in 1846. 

One of his sketch books is full of 
drawings of the details of Elizabethan 
costumes and equipment, which must 
have taken months of research in 
libraries and museums. 

As he grew older he devoted him- 
self more and more to non-sporting 
pictures. There were several reasons 
for this. A new race of art patrons 
had arisen since his father’s death in 
1837—the ironmasters of the North, 
the cotton kings of Manchester, and 
the Barons of Brummagem, the “‘new 
nobility of the industrial revolution,” 
the class for whom the R.A. has always 
catered. It did not understand sporting 
pictures, but read Sir Walter Scott. 
He had ceased to take an active part 
in sport and had dropped out of the 
hunting and shooting set of his youth. 
It must be remembered that his friends 
in Essex would have been his father’s ; 
he had not been brought up there and 
they were fast dying off. 

He was a portrait painter of no 
small merit as those of himself and of 
Lord Glamis show. He was patronised 
by the Earl of Egremont, who owned 
the famous Petworth Collection, as well 
as by many other connoisseurs. 

Nevertheless, he suffered the same 
grossly unfair treatment at the hands of the Royal Academy as 
so many other sporting artists from Stubbs to Lionel Edwards 
have had to put up with. From 1818 to 1826 he had 12 pictures 
hung, mostly portraits of animals or landscapes. In the next 
60 years—two ! ‘‘Queen Elizabeth’’ and ‘“‘A Morning’s Shooting.’ 
His immature efforts were tolerated, but his masterpieces scorned, 
till he scorned to compete against the prejudice of men so far 
his inferior. The R.A.s had been kinder to his father. They 
accepted his hunting scenes from 1804 to 1810. The next two 
years he was not represented. After that only three of his 
equestrian portraits were accepted. In 1820 he seems to have 


ceased sending in, except his “Light Horse Volunteers,’”’ which 
appeared there in 1824, a commissioned picture. 

Like his father, C.D.W. was attracted by the great horses of 
His first picture of them was of Messrs. 


the brewery companies. 
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OIL PAINTING by Charles Dean Wolstenholme, Junior 


The Taylor Collection 
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OIL PAINTING by Charles Dean Wolstenholme, Junior 
The Taylor Collection 


Truman, Hanbury & Burton’s Black Eagle Brewery which was 
in the 1822 Royal Academy. 

Next came Messrs. Calverts’ Glass House Brewery in Thames 
Street, followed by Messrs. Barclay & Perkins’ Brewery in Park 
Street, Southwark, in 1840. The Barclays are an Essex family 
and old Mr. Truman, who lived at Esher, Surrey, was a great 
sportsman, while the Calverts came from the same county. 

C.D.W.., too, fell for the farm advertiser and did cattle pictures 
up to 1849. 

He did several pictures of ‘‘ Friends of Agriculture.’”’ A 
print of one, ‘‘ Warwick,” a magnificent cart-horse, hangs in the 
rooms of the Shire Horse Society. One of his best pictures was 
of Lord Stanmore’s Staghounds, in Hertfordshire, showing the 
deer being uncarted in the background. It is still in the 
possession of H.M. the Queen’s uncle, Colonel Francis Bowes- 

Lyon. It was engraved by both 

Bromley and Sam Reynolds, 1823. 
aS Re The Strathmores were not the only 
neighbours who appreciated his pic- 
tures. He was commissioned by several 
of his father’s patrons’ sons to paint 
pictures to match those which his father 
had painted for their fathers. 

Like his father’s, his colouring is 
soft. He shows more restraint, and 
evidently took more care, but what is 
gained in teehnique is often lost in 
vigour. He does not use the bare oak 
trees as often nor with the same 
emphasis, but his strip pictures after 
the stvle of Alken are very superior to 
them, both in the original and repro- 
duction. 

In comparing the father and son 
there is no doubt that the son is the 
greater artist; he had started where 
his father had left off. He had realized 
he had to live by his brush and had 
studied his art and trade. 

Compare the son’s “‘Meet of the 
Essex Harriers” with the father’s 
“Epping Stag Hunt,” to which I 
alluded in my former article. The Stag 
Hunt is unbalanced and the composition 
faulty. The stag at bay, with the hunt 
servants going in to save it and the 
hounds from injury cannot be bettered, 
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THE MEET OF THE ESSEX HARRIERS 


By Charles Dean Wolstenholme, Junior 


From the collection of the late Mr. Taylor, now in the author’s collection 





THE BURIAL OF TOM MOODY 


By Charles Dean Wolstenholme, Junior. 


and even the old gentleman on the left in the act of dismounting 
is passable, but the group in the middle distance has no relation 
with the group in the right foreground. Neither are taking the 
very slightest interest in the exciting proceeding. They are 
posing for their portraits and are very well painted. It is here 
that the amateur has been let down. He has been untrue to 
himself and attempted to emulate Stubbs’ ‘“‘Grosvenor Hunt,”’ 
and all he has done is produce two quite well-joined pictures 
and not a great whole at which he aimed. The lighting is admir- 
able. In his little pictures he never makes these mistakes. 
“Treeing the Fox,” reproduced in the former article on 


Engraved on wood by F. Babbage 
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Dean Wolstenholme, Senior, shows the 
same defects in a lesser degree. The 
lady in the centre is of great interest, 
as so few ladies (1800) at this time 
hunted. She is probably the famous 
Marchioness of Salisbury who was burnt 
to death in the fire at Hatfield in 1835. 

In the “‘Meet of the Essex Harriers’’ 
C.D.W. has avoided these errors. In 
the main group in the centre there are 
eight portraits, each with an individuality, 
but each is doing the natural thing. 
The Master has turned away from his 
two friends in black to speak to the 
farmer on foot, so one of the blacks is 
about to speak to one of the men in 
pink, while the other is leaning forward 
a little to hear the news the farmer 
brings, while his son is encouraging a 
hound to play with his pony, a dangerous 
practice. The supporting groups on 
either side are equally naturally occu- 
pied, and in perfect balance and value, 
from the two children playing with the 
dog to the boys who had stopped their 
donkeys to watch the meet. They do 
not detract from the main theme of the 
picture. The animation of the hunters 
is well contrasted with the apathy of the 
crowd outside the inn, which gives 
weight to the picture. This picture 
reminds me of Lionel Edwards at his best. 

He was more impressed by the famous 
whip, Tom Moody, of whom both he 
and his father did pictures, than his 
huntsman was, who said poor old Tom 
preferred fishing to hunting and a can 
of beer to either, but this might have 
been professional jealousy of his sub- 
ordinate’s post mortem fame. 

Of the man, we know more than we 
do of most artists. He was a fancier of 
bulldogs and pigeons, his speciality being 
Almond Tumblers. He illustrated 
Eaton’s Book on Pigeons and did life- 
sized portraits of many prizewinners 
which were published as coloured en- 
gravings. In 1869 the Pigeon Fanciers 
of England and Scotland made him a 
presentation as a token of their regard 
and esteem for his skill and private 
character. From 1820 he lived at Chads 
Row, Lincolns Inn, where his father 
died. In 1869 he moved to Highgate, 
which was then in the country, and 
painted many pictures of the neighbour- 
hood of Hendon, Hampstead and 
Finchley. 

He travelled extensively, visiting all 
parts of the United Kingdom. Like 
Stubbs, he was a great walker. He was 
a good brother and paid for his brother’s 
education. Sparrow says he died at 
Highgate of senile decay, but it is recorded 
that he walked twelve miles a fortnight 
before he died at the age of 84! Some 
decay ! 

“A man at once upright and true, 
honest and gentle-minded, a kind friend 
and one most sincerely and very highly 
respected.’”” He had a son, Dene, who was not an artist but 
treasured his father’s memory and died only a few years ago. 
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OF MR. ARTHUR WILSON-FILMER 





R. Arthur Wilson-Filmer has, as a background 
i for his collection of English furniture, a house 
(Rowley, near Hull) which has not hampered 
him by the archi- 
tectural limitations 
of period. His col- 
lection in the main 
dates from the late 
XVIIth and early 
XVIIIth centuries, 
and among pieces 
dating from the 
earlier century is 
a pair of carved 
and gilt stands for 
lights, representing 
a type which be- 
came fashionable 
in the reign of 
William and Mary. 
The tapered stan- 
dard, which is 





Fig. I BRACKET 
CLOCK. Case over- 
laid with tortoiseshell. 
Movement by % 
Murgatroyd, London 
, circa 1695 





Fig. II. CHEST on stand, veneered with walnut oyster 
pieces. Late XVIIth century 
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BY M. JOURDAIN 


carved with acanthus leaves and pendants of husks, is 
supported on a tripod base of broken scroll form. The 
top is decorated with low relief detail in gesso (Fig. III). 
The demand for the chest (a receptacle in which goods 
could be conveniently stored) continued during the late 
XVIIth and early XVIIIth centuries, but it was often 
mounted on a stand with short legs (Fig. II).. The chest, 
which is veneered with walnut oyster pieces and inlaid on 
the top with lines, is supported on spiral legs connected by 
a shaped stretcher. The case of the bracket or table 
clock (Fig. I) is overlaid with tortoiseshell, coloured (as 
was the usual practice) with vermilion at the back. It 
has the engraved back plate visible through the glazed 
door at the back, which was usual in bracket clocks until 
the middle years of the XVIIIth century; and the 
spandrel mounts are of the early cherub form. The 
high double-tiered basket top of chased and gilt brass 
served to emit the sound of the bell through the per- 
forations. The movement is by George Murgatroyd, 
of London. 

English mirrors were, according to a petition by John 
Gumley, in 1705, so much improved that they served 
“not only for furniture and ornament in this country, 


Fig. III. 
3 GILT 
CANDLE 
STAND 
(one of a 
pair) 
tapered 
shaft 
supported 
ona 
scrolled 
tripod, 
circa 1700 
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Fig. V. WALNUT DESK on stand, circa 1695 
Fig. VI (below). One of a pair of dark WALNUT CHAIRS, circa 1720 


Fig. IV (left above). 
MIRROR in a frame 
decorated in imitation of 
red tortoiseshell, the up- 
per plate intaglio cut, 
circa 1700 


Fig. VII (left below). 
MAHOGANY 
CHAIR 
with 
fret-cut 
front 
legs, 
circa 1750 
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but were the more in great esteem in 
foreign parts.’’ The tall mirror (Fig. IV) 
which hangs in the pier between win- 
dows in the Amber room is an example 
of the well-designed mirror of this 
period. The upper part of the frame is 
arched, and the bevelled mirror plate 
follows its shaping and laps over the 
lower plate, where it is intaglio cut in 
a scrolling design and stars. The 
frame is japanned in imitation of red 
tortoiseshell, and enriched with Chinese 
detail in gold. 

For the first half of the XVIIth 
century the small portable desk was the 
only type of furniture designed for 
writing, but with the introduction of 
bureaux at the close of the century, 
desks mounted on stands were de- 
veloped. In the desk on stand (Fig. V) 
the flap, when in use, is supported by 
the front legs of the stand, which form 
a “gate.” 

The greater part of the collection 


dates from the Georgian period of the 
Fig. VIII. MAHOGANY SIDE TABLE, circa 1730 XVIII th century. A pair of chairs, 








Fig. IX. MAHOGANY ARMCHAIR (one of a set), Fig. X. MAHOGANY CHINA CABINET with fret- 
with the unusual feature of a third leg in front, circa 1800 work decoration, circa 1760 
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Fig. XI. MAHOGANY GALLERIED TABLE, circa 1760 


formerly at Waldershare Park, are notable for their vigorous design ; and 

in these the large lion mark with its acanthus pendant enriches the massive 

legs which finish in lion paw feet (Fig. VI). The side table of mahogany 

(Fig. VIII) is also a vigorously designed piece, with well-shaped legs 

terminating in claw and ball feet. In the pair of chairs (Fig. VII) with 

upholstered back and seat, the front legs are lightened by a skilful 

piercing with geometrical patterns. The seat and back of one chair 

Fig. = my ey to  _aaaaa are covered with English tapestry panels dating earlier in the century 

From a Cathedral in Sasdhaek Peanes and bordered with needlework, while in the other chair the back is covered 

with a panel representing 

a romantic landscape in 

fine petit point. Fretwork 

ya 9. in Chinese taste a 

PTT Ty tly |. TPO alle ee carried to a greater pitc 

SE ea ahi aster niraliaeancanac a of delicacy in the reign of | 

George III, and this treat- 

ment is especially success- 

ful when applied to cab- 

inets and tables, such as 

the table (Fig. XI) and 

cabinet (Fig. X) where the 

openwork brackets and gal- 

lery give what is called in 

a the Director an ‘‘aery look”’ 
aa to both the pieces. 

In the drawing-room 
hang two Chinese paint- 
ings on mirror glass which 
accord so well with con- 
temporary English furni- 
ture. There are very few 
references to these paint- 
TECtee tere pores ab, ings on glass by visitors to 
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Fig. XIII. CHINESE MIR- 
ROR PICTURE 


(Continued on page 66) 
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KOREAN ART part 


BY VICTOR RIENAECKER (Note: Part I appeared in APOLLO, October, 1945; Part II appeared August, 1946) 


from plant-life predominate. Sprays of flowers or detached 
blossoms (the water lily or lotus, the plum, the peony, the 
chrysanthemum) are either scattered over the surface or set at regular 
intervals, often enclosed within panels. In a fresco-painting of the 
T’ang dynasty in the Cave of the Thousand Buddhas near Tun- 
huang in Chinese Turkestan, the chrysanthemum of early Korean 
pottery resembles the common ox-eye daisy (chrysanthemum leucan- 
themum) more than the cultivated variety of later Chinese and Japanese 
art." On some of the earlier wares are rows of closely-set discs, 
with or without enclosed flowers, which are strongly reminiscent 
types of the T’ang dynasty.“ 2 The bamboo, the gourd-vine, the 
weeping willow and various water-plants frequently occur, the two 
latter generally associated with crested mandarin-ducks, geese, or 
other water-fowl. Cranes flying amongst clouds are also a frequent 
combination. A bird with the beak of a parrot and long flowing tail 
is, it would seem, a descendant of the “‘sun-bird’”’ of early Eastern 
mythology, appearing in later Chinese art as the “‘phoenix’’ (féng- 
huang) adopted as the emblem of the Empress, which often 
shows rather the characteristics of the pheasant. ‘This bird,’ 
Bernard Rackham thinks, “‘is probably to be identified with the roc 
of Arabia and the garuda of Brahmanism.”’ The parrot-like form 
occurs in a relief on the eastern gateway of the Great Tope at Sanchi 
(IInd century B.c.) in India, of which there is a reproduction in the 
Indian Section of the Victoria and Albert Museum, and on a bronze 
mirror, a guitar (genkan) of inlaid sandalwood, and two cases to contain 
pieces for the game of go, preserved since the VIIIth century in the 
Shoso-in at Nara, Japan. Fish among waves, or in pairs, are also a 
favourite motif. The human figure is of very rare occurrence, and 
is apparently found only in the motif of boys sporting amongst sprays 
of lotus. 
Generally, these motifs have a symbolical import. The crane, the 
companion of Shou Lao and emblem of longevity, and the paired 
fish, suggesting conjugal felicity, are borrowed from the Taoist lore 


eo the decorative motifs of Korean wares those drawn 


Taree Se 


STONE-WARE VASE with vine leaf ornament, circa 
XVth-XVIth century. Prince I Museum, Seoul 
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WHITE PORCELAIN VASE with “mishima’”’ decoration. 
Korai period (918-1391). 


Prince Yi Household Museum, Japan 


of China. For the majority, the explanation is to be sought 
in Buddhism, the state religion of Korea until the XIVth 
century. Thus the lotus (Nelumbium speciosum), rising 
unsullied from a bed of mud, is regarded as an emblem of 
purity and self-creation (originally a Brahmanist symbol) ; 
its eight petals, recalling the ‘‘Eightfold Path’’ of Buddhist 
morality ; and the likeness of its expanded flower to the 
dharmachakra or ‘“‘Wheel of the Law,” gave it additional 
significance.* The frequent association of the water-lily 
with the goose is paralleled in India amongst the sculptures 
of the Bharhut and Sanchi topes (IInd century B.c.), and 
conspicuously in the decorative panels of the fresco- paintings 
in one of the later caves at Ajanta (VIth century a.p.).4 
Its prevalence is to be explained by the fact that the Brahman 
goose (Hansa) or ruddy sheldrake was adopted by the 
Buddhists from Brahmanism, in which it is sacred as the 
‘vehicle’ (valana) of Brahma,® and, as emblem of the 
setting sun, became merged with the mythical Sun-bird or 
Golden Bird of Dawn, King of the Golden Geese, as a 
personification of Buddha.® In modern times, the goose as 
a pattern of conjugal fidelity enjoys a popularity in Korea 
equal to that of the stork in Northern Europe, and plays a 
part in the Korean wedding ceremonial. The design of 
boys amongst lotus-sprays is a favourite in Chinese porcelain 
down to the present day. Hobson speaks of the pattern as 
“Chinese in origin, but frequently used by the Korean 
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potters”’; but Bernard Rackham is probably nearer the truth 


in believing ‘‘both uses should be regarded as parallel derivation 
from a common source.’’* The pattern also finds its counterpart 
in the decorative putti amongst scrollwork of Italian maiolica, 
with which, in fact, it has a common ancestry; also in the VIth 
century Ajanta frescoes similar decorative designs are found of 
boys and lotus flowers.” They also occur in an early painting 
found by the Pelliot Mission in Chinese Turkestan. !° 

“These Eastern figures,” says Rackham, “are the Eros or 
Cupid of Greek art of the Hellenistic period, shorn of his wings 
(the original also of the Italian putti), transmitted through the 
so-called Graeco-Buddhist school of Gandhira in North-West 
India, a province of the Graeco- 
Bactrian kingdom founded by the 
successors of Alexander the Great.’’!" 
In the sculptures of this region, 
dating from the first four or five 
centuries of the Christian era, we 
find scenes from the Life of Buddha 
enlivened by little genii carrying gar- 
lands, just as in late classical art and 
its revived form in the Renaissance 
period of Europe. 

Among formal designs used for 
borders are rows of Petals or leaves, a 
row of Chinese Ju-i “wish- pend: 
sceptre-heads, which derives from the 
sacred fungus, ling chih, an aus- 
picious emblem usually seen in the 
hands of Taoist genii. A fret-pattern 
and a motif resembling wickerwork, 
also used in Chinese porcelain, are 
frequently to be met with on Korean 
wares. 

Native Korean wares may best 
be classified by material and tech- 
nique ; for there are no reliable clues 
as to the localities in which the various 
types were made—unless a local 
origin may be deduced from the fact 
that all the finest celadon** wares have 
been found in the neighbourhood of 
Songdo or Seoul. 

The majority of the wares from 
the graves of the Korai, or Wang 
dynasty established in 924, which 
succeeded the Silla (57-918), belong 
to the celadon class, of greyish or 
brownish sea-green of widely-varying 
tone, derived from iron. There are 
two main types of Korean celadon. 
One has an extremely close and hard 
porcellanous body of light ash-grey 
colour with a faint violet hue, gen- 
erally burnt to red where the surface 
is exposed. The body of the second 
type is a fairly hard but more malle- 
able brick-red earthenware. 

The first of these two types, the 
porcellanous celadon, comprises some 
of the most characteristic as well as 
the most beautiful Korean wares. usin 
They are referred to in a Chinese painting. 


Yao Lun, “Essential Discussion of 

the criteria of Antiquities,’’ as resembling pottery of Lung-ch’iian, 
in the province of Chékiang, in China, which was celebrated from 
the time of the Sung dynasty (a.D. 960-1279) onwards for its 
manufacture of celadon-glazed porcelain. A still earlier reference, 
however, is that of a Chinese officer, Hsii Ching, who accompanied 
an embassy from the Emperor of China on the occasion of the 
accession of a new king in the latter country in 1125.'* In his 
account of this mission Hsii Ching speaks of Korean porcelain 
as being ch’ing (green or blue) in colour and prized very highly. 
He mentions, amongst other vessels, wine-pots in the form of a 
gourd, with lotus-leaf cover on the top of which a duck is seated, 
and incense burners in the shape of, or surmounted by, a lion. 
Certain porcelains are described as resembling the ancient pi-sé 
(‘secret colour’’) porcelain of Yiieh-chou and the “‘new porcelain” 
of Ju-chouin China. The passage has often been quoted as 
furnishing the clue to the nature of the last-named Chinese wares. 





A celadon WINE-POT AND BOWL with 
“mishima” decoration and underglaze red 


Prince Yt Household Museum, 
work published in 1387, the Ko Ku Japan 


This grey-bodied porcellanous type of ware has a thick semi- 
transparent celadon glaze. In the finest examples the glaze has 
a soft satiny feeling to the touch. The colour is generally a 
greyish-blue with a slight greenish tinge ; in exceptional cases, 
greenish-brown or approaching mouse-grey. The entire base, 
including the foot-ring, is generally covered by glaze; where 
this is not the case, the exposed surface of the paste has burned 
to a reddish-brown. Scars, generally three in number, indicate 
the use of stilts, or “‘cockspurs,’”’ as supports in the kiln. Occa- 
sionally, in the making of the coarser Korean wares, little piles 
of sand served the same purpose. 

Decoration is effected by a variety of methods. The highest 
technical skill is required for the 
designs that are incised with a pointed 
instrument in the paste or cut out in 
countersunk relief before the appli- 
cation of the glaze. Projecting reliefs 
are obtained either by pressing the 
vessel into a mould, producing clearly 
perceptible corresponding depressions 
on the reverse side, or by carefully 
building up the design on the surface 
by the application of clay or “‘slip’’ 
in a semi-fluid state. In these cases, 
details of the design are often added 
by engraving. A process which is 
more than any other distinctive of 
Korean pottery is that of inlaying, 
known by the term applied to it by 
the Japanese, “‘mishima,” or ‘“‘mishima 
de’”’ (mishima pattern). The term 
‘“‘mishima,” now used for all inlaid 
Korean and Japanese wares, was first 
applied only to the early Korean wares 
with inlaid patterns showing a fancied 
resemblance to the vertically-set ideo- 
graphs of the almanac compiled at 
Mishima in Japan. Bernard Rackham 
suggests the process may have orig- 
inated in China. If this is so, it must 
have been but rarely practised in that 
country. A globular pot with wide, 
low neck*® is known which has been 
attributed to the T’ang dynasty 
A.D. (618-907). This pot was claimed 

as the prototype of the mishima tech- 

nique used in the decoration of Korai 
celadons ; but it is doubtful whether 
the pot actually originated in China 
and that it is of the T’ang dynasty. 
The details of mishima designs were 
first impressed with small stamps or 
incised in the surface of the paste, 
then filled in with white or greenish- 
black clay alone or in combination, 
and finally covered with the celadon- 
green glaze. There is a tradition, 
which is untenable on __ tech- 
nical grounds, that the inlay is com- 
posed of powdered jade. In some 
very rare cases touches of a dull 
crimson pigment derived from copper 
(under the glaze) were added to the 
colour scheme. Examples are in the 
Le Blond Collection of Korean 
Pottery in the Victoria and Albert Museum (Nos. 72-1911), and 
in the Prince I Collection in Japan. The mishima type of 
decoration is often combined with moulded or modelled relief 
designs. 

The mishima process was extensively adopted in Japan. It 
is said to have been introduced into that country by a Korean 
potter who was taken to Japan at the end of the XVIth century 
by the victorious armies of Hideoyoshi. It is known that inlaid 
wares resembling the Korean type were made by this potter and 
his descendants at Yatsushiro in the province of Higo. The 
manufacture has been revived there in recent times. Japanese 
imitations of Korean mishima have also been made in the province 
of Satsuma. 

There is a celadon ware sometimes decorated with painting 
in thick brown and white clays, separately or together, under 
the glaze. These painted wares are known in Japan as Yegorai 
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(“painted Korean’’); they are usually rather coarse in quality, 
and they may be later in date than the finest specimens. 
Petrucci stands alone amongst recognized authorities in disputing 
a Korean origin for all the celadon wares except the coarser 
varieties, claiming that they are Chinese importations of the 
XIVth or early XVth century. 

Earlier in date than the true celadon-glazed wares is a class 
with opaque hard grey body and inlaid decoration of the mishima 
type in white only, under a glaze of pearly-grey tone, sometimes 
with a tendency to greenish-brown, due to variations in the firing. 
It is probably to this class that reference is made in the Ko ku 
yao lun of 1387, | which states that some of the Korean celadon 
ware, pale ch’ing’® in colour, was decorated with patterns in white, 
but that such ware was not highly esteemed. The passage is 
cited in the T’ao shuo, p. 52 of the translation (Chinese Pottery 
and Porcelain) by Bushell, where, however, the Chinese word 
hua is wrongly rendered in its original specific sense of ‘‘flowers’’ 
instead of its derivative significance ‘“‘ornament”’ or “‘decorative 
design’’ of any kind. The same passage of the Ko ku yao lun 
is most likely the authority for the relevant reference in the 
paragraph on Korean porcelain in the T’ao lu, translated by 
Julien.?® “Ce sont des porcelaines que l’on fabrique en Corée. 
J'ignore 4 quelle époque elles ont pris naissance. Elles sont 
extrémement minces et leur émail ressemble un peu 4a celui de 
King-te-tchin (Ching-té Chén, the great centre of the porcelain 
industry in China). Il y en a d’un bleu pale qui ressemblent a 
celles de Long thsionen (Lung-ch’uan, the chief mediaeval seat 
in China of the manufacture of celadon porcelain) ; ee; 
sont ornées de branches de fleurs blanches,*® elles n’ont dans ces 
royaumes (Corée) qu’une valeur médiocre.”’ 

Many indigenous Korean wares are not easy to define chron- 
ologically. There are also certain pieces, although found in 
Korea, which must be regarded as of debatable origin and might 
have been imported from China. According to Lorraine d’O. 
Warner, spurious Korai pottery may be detected by the presence 
of one or more of the following characteristics—entire absence 
of glaze or crackle; an opaque and solid quality of the glaze ; 
any device whereby the clay and spurs are entirely hidden; and 
too great perfection of potting. A characteristic of imitations is 
that they are apt to be too clean cut and sophisticated in shape. 
The spurious types can be recognized only after genuine examples 
have been carefully studied. 

Perhaps the most beautiful of Korean wares is the pure white 
highly translucent porcelain, with a soft readily scratched trans- 
parent glaze full of minute bubbles, of decidedly bluish tone 
suggesting the hue of aquamarine. Sometimes the base and 
the rim are left free of glaze; and the paste, where uncovered, 
occasionally shows a brownish tone on the surface. The shapes 
are frequently enhanced by simple decoration, with rough incised 
foliage, impressions or combings effected with a corrugated 
implement, or relief ornament produced by pressing in a mould, 
or again by modelling in thick slip, or by both methods combined. 
This type is rarely of any considerable size, and is generally 
confined to such objects as cups, dishes, boxes, vases and wine- 
pots. They may usually be dated contemporaneously with the 
Sung dynasty of China, i.e., A.D. 960-1279. A small octagonal 
box with cover, in the Le Blond Collection in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, has the unusual feature of a personal name, 
Ch’én Shih-i, moulded in relief beneath the base before firing, 
which is more probably that of the maker than that of the destined 
owner. 

Somewhat similar in appearance are certain miniature objects, 
probably toys, of a much coarser and opaque paste, the bases 
of which are generally disfigured with adherent sand upon which 
they were supported for firing. Other pieces which bear some 
resemblance to the translucent type are coarser and less trans- 
parent, and the glaze is of a dull greyish tone. These are 
generally the products of a later period. 

Korean ceramic art during the Yi dynasty (1392-1910) is 
generally considered to have been at its lowest ebb. Less care 
was paid to what might be called the constructive problems of 
pottery; the fine lines that make for balance and plastic rhythm 
were ignored. Thus the resultant work was often clumsy in 
shape and potting; and the designs are lacking in refinement. 
Nevertheless, during the early part of the period, some very 
beautiful wares were produced. Gradually there appeared other 
types of porcelain, known in Japan under such names as Ido, 
Totoya, Irabo, and so forth, which came to be greatly prized by 
the Japanese experts of the Tea Ceremony. 

The creation and appreciation of lovely things of course 
presupposes a certain level of material prosperity. Where dire 
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Pierced-work celadon INCENSE BURNER. 
Museum, Seoul. 


Prince I 
From a History of Korean Art, by 
Andreas Eckardt 


poverty has made its appearance, as in latter days in Korea, 
where it is scarcely possible to wash properly the garments of 
wear, or to secure an adequate supply of food, the materialization 
of beautiful ideas, even if the actual taste for them is not stifled, 
must inevitably be much curtailed. This is the reason why 
highly-sophisticated works of art are only to be found in the 
dwellings of well-to-do families, in temples, in monastic retreats, 
in royal palaces, and in the tombs of the rich. 

In Europe the artist has generally been swayed by the desire 
to express new ideas and to create new forms. To the Eastern 
artist this striving for originality is almost unknown and never 
applauded. His task is set by tradition; and it was expected to 
be faithfully executed according to the ancient formulae, with 
at most but slight variation in design. European art on the other 
hand is dominated by a continued straining after the new: few 
artists are content to accept what has already been achieved 
without some new change; and so, in the history of Western 
art, we find one style continually replacing another. In the case 
of Far Eastern art, the passage of time is of no account; to 
preserve age-long tradition has always been considered the highest 
virtue ; to deviate from it, to seek after novelty, is to commit 
the great aesthetic sin. According to the Western point of view, 
this attitude leads straight to artistic decline and death. 

It is claimed by Eckardt that Korean potters have been 
responsible for the production of by far the most beautiful, or 
rather, the most “‘classical’’ works of ceramic art in the Far 
East, differing on the one hand from the precious and over- 
sophisticated types of China, and on the other hand avoiding 
the many sentimental and rigid pattern-ridden degeneracies of 
Japan. 

While giving China all due credit as the master-teacher of 
Far Eastern art, her Korean pupil has not only adopted and 
preserved many of her teacher’s time-honoured traditions, but 
in some cases has still further ennobled them. Japan, on the 
other hand, was a more docile follower of China and Korea. 
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Small celadon DISHES with “mishima’’ decoration. 


Korai period (918-1391). From A History of Korean Art, 
by Andreas Eckardt 


In her art’s zenith, Korea happily united the most virile character- 
istics of both schools; and, especially in painting and wood- 
carving, though also in pottery as well as in lacquer-work, she 
created masterpieces without rival. The art of the Korean 
potter thus illustrates what great art may be achieved by co-oper- 
ation between different peoples. China’s technique, Japan’s love 
of colour, and Korea’s sense of form, all combined to produce 
a type of ceramic ware whose beauty remains the delight of 
cultivated taste everywhere. 





Stein, Ruins of Desert Cathay, Vol. II, Fig. 160 and p. 224. 

“Hobson, Chinese Pottery and Porcelain, Vol. I, p. 34. 

3See Alice Getty’s The Gods of Northern Buddhism, p. 172. 

‘Of these paintings there are copies in the Indian Section of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. 

5A figure of a goose on the top of a high mast is generally to be seen in the 
precincts of the Buddhist temples of Burma. 

®See Laurence Austine Waddell’s Evolution of the Buddhist Cult, its Gods, 
Images and Art (The Imperial and Asiatic Quarterly Review, No. 65, 1912), 
p. 140, and The ‘Dharani’ Cult of Buddhism’ (Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, Vol. I, 
Berlin, 1912-13), p. 166. 
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7Chinese Pottery and Porcelain, Vol. I, p. 150. 
®See Footnote 1, p. 8, Catalogue of the Le Blond Collection of Korean Pottery. 


*%See John Griffiths’ The Paintings of the Buddhist Cave-Temples of Ajanta, 
Vol. I, p. 13, Vol. II, p. 42. 


19See Raphael Petrucci’s The Pelliot Mission to Chinese Turkestan, Burlington 
Magazine, Vol. XIX, p. 213, plate 116. 


11Catalogue of the Le Blond Collection of Korean Pottery, p. 8. 


12See A. Foucher’s L’art Greco-bouddhique du Gandhara, Vol. I, p. 240. Also 
James Burgess’ The Gandhara Sculptures. The Journal of Indian Art and Industry, 
Vol. VIII, plates 7, 21. 


13 Jy = according to; i 
Porcelain, Vol. II, p. 289. 


4The word “celadon” is of French origin, being derived from the name of 
a character in a XVIIth century play (based upon L’Astree, the Romance by 
Honore d’Urfe), who appeared on the stage in a costume of this colour. (Rackham.) 


15Stephen W. Bushell’s Description of Chinese Pottery and Porcelain, Being a 
Translation of the T’ao shuo, p. 52, note. Also “4 s Oriental Ceramic Art, 
Collection of W. T. Walters; New York, 1899, p. 679. A variant translation is 
given in S. C. Bosch Reitz’s Catalogue of an 's hibstron of Early Chinese Pottery 
and Sculpture; Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 1916, p. xxv. 


16See S. C. Bosch Reitz’s Catalogue of an Exhibition of Early Chinese Pottery 
and Sculpture; New York, 1916. No. 11. 


17See Burlington Magazine, Vol. XXII, p. 82. 


18The word ch’ing has been rendered “green” or “blue” indifferently, and 
could probably be applied correctly to the greyish tone occasionally verging on 
dull greenish-brown of the glaze characteristic of this class of mishima ware. 


19 Histoire et Fabrication de la Porcelaine Chinoise, ouvrage traduit du Chinois, 
Paris, 1856, p. 35. 


20Here again Aua is mistranslated branches de fleurs. 
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—continued from page 62 

China, and those date from the late XVIIIth century. 
Van Braam, in his Authentic Account of the Embassy 
of the Dutch East India Company, mentions copies made 
by Chinese painters ‘‘on canvas, glass or ivory,” which 
“derive from the brilliancy of the colours and from the 
ornaments added in China, particularly those of the 
vegetable kingdom, a merit peculiar to themselves.”” In 
many Chinese mirror pictures where a landscape back- 
ground is introduced, a river or lake appears, with 
groups of Chinese buildings. In the picture (Fig. XIII) 
of which the subject is a wide river, with a Chinese lady 
and an attendant in a garden in the foreground, the 
English frame is richly carved and pierced with rococo 
detail. 

Among later English furniture is a set of six armchairs 
which have the unusual feature of a third leg in front 
supporting a wide seat (Fig. IX), which is found in earlier 
“corner chairs.”” Among sculpture, there is a fine head in 
carved stone (Fig. XII) dating from the XIVth century 
which Mr. Wilson bought in 1918 from a dealer who had 
bought it from a French soldier who had picked it up, 
during the war, in a cathedral in Northern France. 


your idea. See R. L. Hobson's Chinese Pottery and 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


MICHELANGELO—THE SISTINE CEILING. By CuarRLes 
DE TOLNAY. (Princeton University Press. Published in 
England, Oxford University Press. {£5 6s. 6d. net.) 


COX THE MASTER. By F.Gorpon Roe. (F. Lewis. £5 5s.) 
JOHN VARLEY. By Aprian Bury. (F. Lewis. £5 5s. net.) 


= s S 
COLLECTORS’ QUESTS 


Private Collectors may come across the specimen they are 
seeking with the help of a small advertisement in the Collectors’ 
Quests column. The price is 37/6 for three insertions in 
successive issues of about four or five lines. Single insertions 
are 15/- each, but three or more are advised. Particulars 
of the specimen required should be sent to the Advertising 
Director, 10 Vigo Street, Regent Street, London, W.1. Tele- 
phone: Regent 1510. 
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FINE ARMS MADE FOR THE DUKES OF BAVARIA~—PaRT I 
NOW PRESERVED IN LONDON MUSEUMS BY MAJOR J. F. HAYWARD 


and armour are to be found one or more examples of a 

group of weapons, both ‘‘armes blanches’’ and firearms, 
whose family relationship can clearly be recognised from their 
identity of technique and style of ornament. The former con- 
sists of steel chiselled and blued against a gilt background, the 
latter derives mainly from the engraved designs of the school of 
Fontainebleau. These pieces are of such outstanding quality 
that they in every case rank amongst the greatest treasures of 
the institutions which own them. In spite of the, now apparent, 
common features in these pieces, it was not till the publication of 
Dr. Hans Stoecklein’s study of the Munich school of steel chisel- 
lers and armourers in 1922! that the exact provenance and period 
of these fine arms was recognised. 

The various museums of London are fortunate in that they 
possess a remarkably representative collection of swords and 
firearms produced by this Munich school of steel chisellers in 
their period of florescence from circa 1580 to circa 1670. The 
presence of so many pieces is the more remarkable in that all of 
them seem to have come to England within the last half century, 
and the older collections, such as that of the Tower of London, 
or of Windsor Castle, do not include a single example. A review 
of the twelve pieces hitherto identified in London seems par- 
ticularly desirable because it should help to draw attention to 
some of the most notable examples of the armourers’ art of the 
late German Renaissance to be seen in this country. These 
pieces are distributed in the museums of London as follows :— 


[: most of the great European public collections of arms 
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I (a) 
DAGGER Emanuel Sadeler 
of Munich 
Victoria and Albert Museum 


Fig. I (b) left 
SCABBARD MOUNTS of 
dagger in Fig. I (a) 


the British Museum, one wheel-lock arquebus and 
one dagger; the Victoria and Albert Museum, one 
wheel-lock rifle, one detached wheel-lock, and 
one dagger; the Wallace Collection, three wheel- 
lock pistols, one wheel-lock arquebus, one powder 
flask and one rapier; the Royal United Service 
Museum, one rapier. The provenance of seven of 
these pieces is known. One of the wheel-lock pistols, 
the wheel-lock rifle Jand dagger now in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, and the arquebus in the 
British Museum, were formerly in the Spitzer Col- 
lection; the arquebus and the rapier in the 
Wallace Collection came from the collection 
of the Comte de WNieuwerkerke, who was 
apparently the first student of arms to realise that 
they had been made to the order of the Duke 
(subsequently Electoral Prince) Maximilian I of 
Bavaria. The detached lock in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum came from the Magniac Collection. 

The great Spitzer Collection, of which the arms 
and armour section was sold in Paris in June, 1895, 
did in fact include, though presumably without the 
knowledge of its owner, a considerable number of 
fine arms produced by the Munich or Sadeler 
school, as it is usually known after its most dis- 
tinguished members. Of the four steel chisellers 
whose @uvre has been identified, Ottmar Wetter 
was represented with two pieces, Emanuel Sadeler 
with one, Daniel Sadeler with five, possibly seven, 
and Caspar Spaet with five. As these artists worked 
almost exclusively for the Bavarian court, it is not 
likely that their productions were very numerous. 
Stoecklein (op. cit.) lists 107 pieces which were 
known to him as the work of one or other of those 
four artists. The presence of fifteen pieces in a 
private collection represents therefore a high pro- 
portion of the identified @uvre of this school. A 
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significant indication of the lack of method of XIXth 
century collectors can be deduced from the fact that 
in the Spitzer Sale Catalogue these weapons, in 
spite of their manifest similarity, were variously 
described as of French, German, and _ Italian 
workmanship. 

All of the pieces produced by this school during 
the period of nearly a hundred years of its florescence 
show the same method of ornament, namely, the 
chiselling of the detail in blued steel while the 
background is heavily gilt. The colour contrast 
between deep blue and gold was not only effective 
in itself but also served to emphasise the ornament 
in relief. The effectiveness of such a colour contrast 
was generally recognised at the time, and many fine 
sword hilts were decorated with encrusted and 
chased silver against a russet or blued ground. 
The applied silver, however, soon became rubbed 
and lost its original clarity of form, whereas the 
chiselled steel of the Sadeler arms was far more 
resistant to wear and we are therefore able to see 
many of their productions in almost pristine 
condition. 

The excellence of the chiselling of these articles, 
which was, incidentally, carried out on the metal 
when cold, can be inferred from the sharpness of 
the edges, a quality often lacking in Italian work of 
the period, and even more noticeably in the two 
XIXth century forgeries in the style of Daniel 
Sadeler which are described below. A further decora- 
tive feature which was repeatedly employed and can 
be seen on the pieces illustrated, was the emphasising 
of the detail of the ornament with gold piqué. This 
piqué was also used in combination with a scale 
pattern, e.g., the cock of the wheel-lock in Fig. TY, 
and the grip of the rapier in Fig. XII (Part II of 
article). 
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and engravers, Egidius, Johann and Raphael also belonged. 
Emanuel Sadeler died in Munich in 1610, and was therefore 
only active as a furnisher of fine arms to the Bavarian court for 
sixteen years. Stoecklein (op. cit. P. 16) suggests that he may 
have come to Munich from Antwerp earlier than 1594 and 
worked at first under Ottmar Wetter. He states that the earlier 
works of Emanuel Sadeler show certain resemblances to those of 
Ottmar Wetter. Stoecklein’s attributions are followed in this 
article, and according to him the dagger in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, No. M.174-1921 (Fig. I (a) and (b)) is a work of 
Emanuel Sadeler. Having regard to the similarity of the 
ornament on this dagger to that on a sword® presented in 1650, 
along with a number of other important examples of Emanuel’s 
art, by Maximilian I of Bavaria to Duke Charles Emanuel II of 
Savoy, he regards it as a companion piece to this latter sword. 
While the ornament is indeed almost identical, it should not be 
forgotten that the same elements of ornament were repeatedly 
used by these masters, especially by the later members of the 
school. The chief objection to the suggestion that they are 
companion pieces is that the pommels are of quite different 
shape, the sword having a flattened pommel with a lobate profile, 
while the form of the dagger pommel can be seen in Fig. I. 
It is distinctly unusual for a companion sword and dagger to have 
pommels of differing form. 

The attribution to Emanuel Sadeler is based on the excellent 
modelling of the details of the ornament, but such attributions 
are inevitably somewhat speculative. The main guiding principle 
in distinguishing the works of these three masters, Emanuel 


Fig. III (a) HILT OF DAGGER by Emanuel Sadeler. 
Waddesdon Bequest. British Museum 


Fig. III (b) right. DETAIL OF 
SCABBARD MOUNTS of dagger 
in Fig. III (a) 





Fig. II. LIMOGES ENAMEL PLAQUE, 
painted with a design after Etienne Delaune. 
Third quarter of XVIth century. 
Victoria and Albert Museum 


The fact that the details of the design were always 
blued, thus retaining the natural colour of heated steel, 
showed a remarkable appreciation of the quality of the 
metal, and also an unusual independence of the 
goldsmith. The latter, who had hitherto been the 
usual recipient of commissions to decorate fine arms, 
would naturally have used the steel as his ground and 
carried out the ornament in precious metal. While 
the early XVIIth century saw the production of 
many richly chiselled and gilt arms, these pieces made 
by the artists of the Bavarian court display an 
excellence of design and execution which places them 
beyond doubt in the highest class of achievement. 

The first name associated with the production of 
finely chiselled arms in Munich is that of Ottmar 
Wetter. There are no pieces in London museums 
which have been attributed to this master, but a few 
remarks about him must be inserted here as he is the 
first of the steel chisellers recorded as working for the 
Bavarian court. His period of employment at the 
court was from 1583 to 1589 only, and in the latter 
year he left Munich for Dresden where he was en- 
trusted with many commissions by the Elector of 
Saxony. His most famous work is in fact the rapier 
and companion dagger in the Dresden Rustkammer.? 
Unlike the Sadelers, who remained in Munich, Ottmar 
Wetter does not seem to have adhered to ornament in 
blue and gold, as some of the swords in the Dresden 
Rustkammer which are ascribed to him have blued 
hilts without gilding. On the other hand, his orna- 
ment conformed to the usual Munich type, consisting 
of figures in niches, angels’ heads, bunches of fruit, 
bands of scale ornament and strapwork in the style 
of the Flemish Renaissance. 

Emanuel Sadeler is first recorded as working for 
the Duke of Bavaria in 1594. He and his younger 
brother, Daniel Sadeler, belonged to the Antwerp 
family, to another branch of which the three brothers 
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Fig. IV. DETAIL OF STOCK AND LOCK OF WHEEL-LOCK ARQUEBUS by Daniel Sadeler. 


From the original in the Wallace Collection. 


Sadeler, Daniel Sadeler and Caspar Spaet is a progressive stan- 
dardisation of ornament and design on the arms made by the 
two latter masters. 

The ornament on the dagger in Fig. I (a) and (b) consists of 
masks supported by winged mermaids on the pommel, winged 
putti with seahorses and dragons on the quillons and dolphins 
and scrollwork on the scabbard mounts. Reference has already 
been made to the fact that most of the ornament found on these 
arms is derived from engraved designs of the Fontainebleau 
school. The use of these designs was by no means confined to 
the Munich armourers. This was partly due to the re-issue of 
the designs of the Fontainebleau school by German engravers, 
but the most important factor is probably the emigration from 
France on religious grounds of the Huguenot artist, Etienne 
Delaune (1518-1583). From signed engravings he is known to 
have worked in both Strassburg and Augsburg, and doubtless 
his presence in the latter city accounts for the influence of his 
designs on German art. While it is sometimes possible to make 
direct identifications of subjects drawn from Delaune’s sheets of 
designs, as a rule the chisellers seem to have taken details from 
various sheets and made up new compositions of their own. 
In the case of the dagger in Fig. I the dolphins on the locket of 
the scabbard, the grotesque birds on the chape, and the winged 
figures supporting a mask on the pommel can all be traced to 
one or other of Delaune’s approximately 120 sheets of engraved 
ornament. The original designs of Delaune are of extremely 
small size, and for clarity of reproduction we illustrate a Limoges 


By permission 


enamel plaque with a design after Delaune, rather than an 
original, as an example of the designs which the Sadelers borrowed 
(Fig. II). 

A second dagger which can probably be ascribed to Emanuel 
Sadeler is that numbered 13 in the Waddesdon Bequest at the 
British Museum (Fig. III (a) and (b)). The grounds for ascribing 
it to Emanuel Sadeler rather than to a later master of this school 
are, firstly, the bold modelling of the quillons in the form of 
winged dragons, and secondly, the form of the dagger itself 
which suggests a date about 1600, that is to say, during the period 
of activity of the first of the Munich masters. The first ground 
is not, on its own, entirely valid, as a number of sword hilts 
ascribed to Caspar Spaet have either pommel or quillons chiselled 
to represent a monster. The decoration of the hilt, apart from 
the quillons, consists of panels carved with Nereids and sea- 
monsters, set in elaborate strap-work borders. In its emphasis 
on marine subjects, this dagger shows a certain similarity to that 
already described. The locket of the scabbard is chiselled with 
a representation of Samson and the lion, while the chape is 
ornamented with a dolphin, again a point of similarity with the 
dagger in Fig. I. This dagger has hitherto passed for North 
Italian, but the character of the chiselling and especially the gold 
piqué dots show that this piece also may be added to the oeuvre 
of the Munich school. It is not recorded in Stoecklein. 

The winged dragons which form the quillons of this dagger 
are derived from an engraved design for a pendant by the Dutch 
artist, Hans Collaert (1540-1622 This particular engraving was 





Fig. V. DETAIL OF STOCK AND LOCK OF WHEEL-LOCK ARQUEBUS by Daniel Sadeler. 
British Museum 
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one of the favourite sources of the Sadelers and another piece, 
with ornament based on it, is illustrated in Fig. VI. Details 
from it also appear on the pommel of a sword by Daniel Sadeler 
in Turin. The engraving is reproduced in Stoecklein (op. cit. 
Fig. 10). 

These examples of Emanuel Sadeler’s work are modest in 
comparison with the superb garniture of firearms by him which 
was one of the sights of the art collection of Maximilian I of 
Bavaria, until it was presented to the Duke of Savoy. His 
younger brother, Daniel Sadeler, who first appears in Munich in 
1610, about the time of the death of Emanuel, whose workshop 
he presumably took over, is, however, well represented in London. 
The most important examples of his work in London are the two 
closely related arquebuses in the Wallace Collection (No. 846) 
and the British Museum (Waddesdon Bequest, No. 8), details 
of which are shown in Figs. IV and V respectively. Before 
dealing with these two pieces, the detached lock, No. 124, 1897, 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum requires, on chronological 
grounds, prior consideration. As at present mounted, Fig. VI, 
in a stock which is approximately one hundred years later than 
the lock, the importance of this piece tends to pass unnoticed, 
and it is not, in fact, recorded in Stoecklein. The union of the 
parts seems to have occurred in the XIXth century and the stock 
need not therefore concern us further. 

The attribution to Daniel Sadeler rests in this case on the 
abundant floral scrollwork with which the lock-face is chiselled. 
Stoecklein adduces a body of evidence for his ascription of pieces 
chiselled with a great deal of such scrollwork to the younger of 
the two brothers, but in this case the unusually bold chiselling of 
the arm of the cock in the form of a dragon suggests the hand 
of Emanuel. It will also be observed that the design of this 
dragon is drawn from the same Collaert engraving as the quillons 
of the dagger in the British Museum (Fig. III (a) and(b)). The 
outline of the lock-plate suggests the earliest years of the XVIIth 
century ; it has also an interesting technical feature in the form 
of a sliding safety catch of original type. From the point of view 
of quality of chiselling this wheel-lock is probably the finest 
example of the work of this school in London ; the superb cock 
has unfortunately been somewhat over-cleaned and has lost its 
original colour, but the gilt ground of the lockplate has lost none 
of its original splendour. The main inside surfaces of this lock 
are also chiselled with strapwork, but not gilt. Although I have 
included this piece amongst the works of Daniel Sadeler, it must 
be repeated that it ought perhaps to be attributed to Emanuel 
Sadeler. Its style is such that it could be given a date during the 
lifetime of either. 

The two David Sadeler arquebuses (Figs. IV and V) have a 
somewhat archaic form of stock, suggestive of the XVIth rather 
than the XVIIth century. The usual form of German stock is 
illustrated in Fig. XI (Part II of this article). These two 
arquebuses are so nearly identical that they can be dealt with 
together: the barrels of each are decorated with three panels 
of finely chiselled ornament against a gilt ground. These panels, 
which contain figures from classical mythology surrounded by 
grotesque masks, floral scrollwork, dragons and bunches of fruit, 
are placed at the breech, the muzzle and midway between the 
two. The figures which, according to the usual plan of Delaune’s 
ornament, form the central subject of each panel (see Fig. II), 
are derived either directly or with modifications from Delaune. 
The ornament within the panels is somewhat crowded, but an 
over-elaborate effect is avoided by means of the spaces between 
the panels, which are either plain or decorated with fluting only. 
A noticeable characteristic of Daniel Sadeler’s style is his pre- 
dilection for ornament in the form of bunches of fruit which are 
repeated in almost standardised form on every otherwise un- 
ornamented space. Once a 
successful decorative for- 
mula was evolved, the artists 
of this period did not hesi- 
tate to repeat it, and to re- 
peat it often. This can be 
illustrated not only by refer- 
ence to the stocks of these 
two pieces, which differ only 
in the most insignificant 
details, but also to the de- 
sign of Neptune and his 
train on the lock-plate in 
Fig. V. Variant versions of 
the same subject appear on 
the lock-plates of the pistols 


illustrated in Part II of this article, Figs. Vil and IX, and also on 
numerous other pieces by Daniel Sadeler.4 The design on the 
lock-plate of the Wallace Collection arquebus, Fig. IV, also 
became a popular subject and was repeated on other pieces. It 
was derived from a pattern book of ornament published by Johann 
Smischek of Munich under the title Neues Groteschgen Buechlein. 

One feature of Daniel Sadeler’s work is that the modelling of 
the cocks on locks by him is usually rather less vigorous than on 
those by his elder brother. In estimating the weight of such 
criticism it must be remembered that these two arquebuses rank 
beyond doubt amongst the finest firearms in existence. 

The magnificence of the ornament in blue and gold is admir- 
ably set off by the restrained decoration of the stocks of these 
arquebuses. The Wallace Collection example is signed behind 
the tang of the barrel with the initials HB which have been 
identified as those of Hieronymus Borstorffer, who stocked a 
high proportion of the Sadeler guns in an unusually individual 
style. He worked in Munich from about 1595 till his death in 
1637; from 1604 until the latter date he was employed by the 
Bavarian court. The decoration of these stocks is of a sobriety 
that is by no means characteristic of the period. The stocks of 
the pistol in Fig. [IX and the wheel-lock in Fig. XI (illustrated in 
Part II) are more representative of the florid taste of the first 
half of the XVIIth century. 

The Sadelers translated the black and white ornament of 
Delaune’s designs into a new colour scheme of blue and gold ; 
the stock-makers were, on the other hand, able to adhere to the 
original black and white by inlaying ebony or dark stained walnut 
with ivory or staghorn. The Wallace Collection arquebus is 
actually stocked in snakewood, while the British Museum piece, 
which is unsigned but evidently by the same hand, is stocked in 
walnut. The decoration consists in each case of lines, following 
the chief contours of the stock, and extremely delicate scrollwork 
inlaid in ivory. Some of Borstorffer’s designs recall the Mauresque 
ornament developed by the Niirnberg master Virgil Solis; the 
heavy ‘‘Rollwerk” so popular amongst contemporary arquebus 
stock-makers is noticeably absent from his designs. 

The Borstorffer stocks illustrated in Figs. IV, V and VII 
(Part II) belong to a group in which the ornament is limited to 
delicate abstract scrollwork. No examples of stocks by this 
master decorated with richly engraved scenes from classical 
mythology are shown here, but it must not be forgotten that he 
did produce very important works of art in this idiom also. 
Examples exist in the Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna, the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York, and elsewhere. A rather 
uncertain attribution to Borstorffer is the wheel-lock rifle in the 
Wallace Collection, No. 802 ; its stock is elaborately inlaid with 
figure subjects in staghorn, mother-of-pearl and ivory. 

Stoecklein regarded these two arquebuses as dating from 
Daniel Sadeler’s later period. The shape of their lock-plates 
does in fact confirm his opinion, and fixes them in the second 
rather than the first quarter of the XVIIth century. Their 
latest possible date is fixed by his death which occurred in 1632. 

(To be continued) 





lMeister des Eisenschnittes. 
*Haenel. Kostbare Waffen. Plate 56c. 
3%Armeria Reale, Turin. G.98. 


4ISee Stoecklein (op. cit. Plates XVI, XVIII 
and XXIII). 











Fig. VI. WHEEL-LOCK by 
Emanuel or Daniel Sadeier 
Victoria and Albert Museum 
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THE PENDEREL DISH 


HE Lambeth and Bristol delft dishes 

and plates furnish many illustrations 

which might be used to decorate a 
History of England. Apart from such jests 
as The Merry Man plates, and the humorous 
and bibulous sentences on mugs and jugs, 
kings, queens, historical characters and events 
are to be found, and these cover quite a long 
period of our history, from the first Charles 
to George II. 

The late Mr. Robert Hall Warren, in a 
paper written for the English Ceramic Circle, 
Transactions No. 4, 1937, a keen collector of 
Blue Dash Chargers, was patient enough to 
classify those which had come to his notice. 
He lists 150 Royal portraits and roo Queen 
Anne’s generals and unnamed equestrians. 
Of the Royal personages, William III takes 
pride of place with 60 representations, Queen 
Anne 30, William and Mary 20, and Charles II 
15. The Duke of Marlborough, Duke of 
Ormande and Prince Eugene are distinguished 
by the letters D.M., D.O. and P.E.; and 
the Duke of Cumberland, second son of 
George II, by D.C. One event is recorded 
on the nine wall tiles in the Schreiber Collec- 
tion in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
these delft tiles show scenes connected with 
the infamous Titus Oates plot, 1678. 

Mr. Warren mentions only two dishes 
showing Charles I, and this may be accounted 
for by Puritan control. After the execution 
of that unhappy monarch, reminders of 
Royalty would not be welcomed; and per- 
haps those already in existence were destroyed, 
either by malice or for reasons of security. 

In the catalogue of sale of the Radford 
Collections at Sotheby’s, in November, 1943, 
No. 20 is “A Jacobite plate, painted in blue, 
orange and green with a head of Charles II in the Boscobel Oak, 
flanked by the initials C.R. in the lower part in red.” 

An older sale catalogue dated June, 1919, of Mr. A. E. Clarke’s 
collection, includes and illustrates No. 11, a nine-lobed Lambeth 
delft dish, bearing in the centre the Arms of the Drapers’ Com- 
pany, painted in blue, the rest of the dish being without decoration. 

The reason I draw attention to these two items is because 
they have a bearing on a newly-discovered dish ; the one by its 
decoration, the other by its shape. This new discovery is 
a Lambeth delft dish which shows the Boscobel Oak in blue, in 
the centre of a nine-lobed dish, otherwise undecorated. The dish 
was discovered by Mr. Herbert Kenyon, of The Old Leche 
House, Chester ; and it is now included in the collection of Mr. 
Ernest Allman, of Liverpool, by whose courtesy I can show the 
photograph. 

Before I further describe this dish and stress its peculiarity, 
I would draw attention to another illustration in the 1919 cata- 
logue. It is No. 45, described as a ‘Pancake plate, circular, 
with blue broad and narrow line border on the rim, the centre 
painted with the head of Charles II and three crowns in the branches 
of an oak between two lower trees, sponged in blue with green 
stems and ground, and the letters C.R. in red.” 

Pictures such as this of Charles in the oak are rare though 
not unknown, but the plate illustrated is the only one of its kind 
brought to notice: a plate commemorating the brave action of 
a farmer, his brothers and a friend, in hiding, under threat of 
death in the event of discovery, his defeated monarch. 

The Boscobel Oak stands alone in the centre of the dish, 
sponged in blue. A white line frames an oval in the leaves of 
the tree, containing the portrait of the farmer, and this likeness 
is identified by the letters W.P., one on each side of the oak— 
the initials of William Penderel. The dish is 13 inches diameter. 

The absence of any crown and the initials used instead of 
the usual “C.R.’’ seem to indicate that this dish was specially 
decorated for the Penderel family, in commemoration of their 
loyalty, probably after the Restoration. 

The story of the part played by the Oak in the King’s escape 
from the defeat of his troops at Worcester, has always shown 
Charles hiding in the tree whilst enemy soldiers searched be- 
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neath him; but the two main accounts differ considerably. 

One is stated to have been dictated to Pepys by Charles, 
in which soldiers are mentioned as in sight from the tree, but 
this was told to the diarist nearly thirty years after the event 
(1680), and it is possible the Royal memory was at fault. 

What appears to me to be a more accurate account, is that 
given in the so-called Boscobel Tracts, a contemporary narrative 
written in the quaint language of the time, a highly-prized 
historical pamphlet, first published 1662. An edition published 
by H. G. Bohn in 1846 is entitled The Complete History of the 
most Miraculous preservation of King Charles II, after the Battle 
of Worcester, Sept. 3, 1651, by Thomas Blount. 

This book was brought to my notice by my friend Mrs. 
Brookes, of Chesham, to whom I owe thanks for the. loan. 

From the mass of detail given by Thomas Blount, the story 
has a ring of truth. He states that the King and Colonel William 
Carles hid in the oak as being safer than Boscobel House in 
the daytime, and thus describes the event. 

William and Richard Penderel helped them both into the 
oak, with provisions and a cushion for Charles. ‘‘The Colonel 
humbly desired His Majesty (who had taken little or no rest the 
two preceding nights) to seat himself as easily as he could, and 
rest his head in the Colonel’s lap, who was watchful that His 
Majesty might not fall.’’ 

So they passed the Saturday until nightfall when they returned 
to the house, and the secret room in which the Earl of Derby 
had hidden earlier in the week. Sunday was spent in the room, 
and on Monday night Charles left on Humphrey Penderel’s 
clumsy mill horse for Moseley. No mention of soldiers until 
after the King had gone. 

There were five brothers Penderel, William, the eldest, living 
at Boscobel House, and they were assisted by their friend Francis 
Yates. In June, 1660, the Penderels attended the King at 
Whitehall, when ‘“‘He was pleased to own their faithful service 
and graciously dismissed them with a princely reward.”” The 
income from this award is, I understand, distributed to their 
descendants to this day, and is known as the Penderel Grant. 

The interesting dish shown may possibly have been so 
decorated by order of the Merry Monarch. 








MORE LIGHT ON PROVINCIAL PEWTERERS 


A COMPANY OF SMITHS 
BY RONALD F. MICHAELIS 


A S forecast in the previous articles on provincial pewterers which have appeared 


IN HEREFORD 


in APOLLO, some details can now be given of a Corporation of Smiths, which 
included the pewterers, in the City of Hereford. It appears that some time 
prior to 1553 such a company existed in the city and, whilst the date of the original 
formation is not known, it is certain that it was well established in the year mentioned, 
as may be verified by existing documents in the possession of Hereford City Corporation. 

It had not been previously recorded in the various literature on the subject of 
pewter that there was such a company or fellowship in this town, and it is with the 
greatest pleasure that I am able to pass on to fellow collectors the few particulars 
collated here. 

This article would not have been possible without the able and willing assistance 
of Mr. F. C. Morgan, F.S.A., F.L.A., the City Librarian and Curator. Mr. Morgan 
has for the past thirteen or fourteen years been making an intensive study of the 
Hereford City documents and has gone to the trouble to make copies, in their original 
style and spelling, of the important items which are mentioned herein. Mr. Morgan 
writes: “In Hereford there were about fourteen trade companies . but each 
company contained a number of different trades, the members being allowed to 
practise their own particular craft only.” 

In a small city such as Hereford there were not sufficient members of any one 
trade to form a separate company. The Hereford pewterers associated themselves 
with seven or more other trades ; the actual trades seem to have varied from time to 
time, for we find in 1553 the goldsmiths, blacksmiths, cutlers, plumbers, glaziers, 
braziers, pewterers and cardmakers together, whereas by 1555 the blacksmiths had 
been excluded, and by 1605 the saddlers had been brought within the same guild. 

Until quite recently it had not been known for certain where the guild meetings 
were held, but it is now established beyond doubt that the meetings were held at 
St. Peter’s Church, Hereford, at least up to the year 1605. At a later date the guild 
meetings were held in the Market Hall or, as it was then known, the New Market 
House. This beautiful old building, which stood upon twenty-three pillars in the 
centre of the High Town, was used variously by the local trade guilds and for the 
Assizes, etc. 

Mr. Morgan tells me that this famous hall was probably erected at the end of the 
sixteenth century. 

The upper storey was in disrepair and was removed in 1861. Hereford then lost 
what is said to have been one of the most beautiful timber buildings in Europe. No 
two contemporary drawings of the building agree in detail, but a model, which may 
not be quite accurate for that reason, made by Mr. L. J. Starkey, is housed in Hereford 
Museum (and is illustrated here by permission of the Hereford Public Library 
Committee). 

The first mention of pewterers which I can trace appears in a copy of an “* Order 
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MODEL OF THE OLD TOWN HALL OR MARKET HALL, 
Hereford, demolished in 1861, used at one time by the Hereford Guild 
of Pewterers, some time after 1605 
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A late but dignified PINT TANKARD 
by John Carruthers Crane of Bewdley, 


circa 1800. Author's Collection 


from the Council of the Marches of 
Wales’ addressed to the Mayor of the 
City of Hereford, dated oth February, 
1553, and reads as follows :— 

(This document and the Charter quoted 
later have been transcribed into more 
easily read English.) 

“Right well-beloved we greet you 
well and understand by the complaint 
of Morgan Davies and John Hawle 
that there has been, time out of mind, 
a corporation in our city of the crafts 
of goldsmiths, blacksmiths, cutlers, 
plumbers, glaziers, braziers, pewterers 
and cardmakers and that the plaintiffs, 
being chosen wardens of the said 
crafts for this year have received 
the oaths according to the custom of 
our said city, for executing of the said 
offices, and albeit the Charter of the 
said corporation and the stocks thereof 
ought, by their custom, to be delivered 
to the said plaintiffs yet you, having 
the same in your custody and being 
required to deliver them up, do refuse 
to deliver them whereby the plaintiffs 
are not able to execute their said offices 
according to their oaths. 

“‘We therefore will and command 
you to administer justice in the said 
matter accordingly, not failing thereof 
as you will answer at your peril. 

‘Given under our Signet at our 

Castle in Ludlow the IX day of 

February, the first year of our Reign 

and (of) Her Highnesses Council in 

the Marches of Wales.” 

(Note.—This is the first year of the 
reign of Queen Mary, who came to the 
throne in July, 1553. By the old calendar 
reckoning the year 1553 would carry over 
until the following March, so this docu- 
ment would be 1553 by the old calendar or 
1554 by the present calendar.) 
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MORE LIGHT ON 


Whether or not the Mayor, one William Smothye, did 

“administer justice’ in this case and deliver the Charter and 
corporation belongings to the Company is not apparent; it is 
evident, however, by the inclusion of the term “time out of 
mind ’’ that there had been a corporation of the specified 
craftsmen in the city for some considerable time prior to 
1553- 
. It would seem that the two Wardens who petitioned as above 
were certainly not blacksmiths, for, shortly afterwards, the 
blacksmiths petitioned the Mayor and Corporation to allow them 
to be disassociated from the other trades and to again “‘admyt 
theym for one Felowship of theymsilfes.”” This plea was occa- 
sioned by the appointment of two wardens, neither of whom were 
blacksmiths, and as it appeared that the other trades had been 
admitted into the Blacksmiths Company by favour only, the 
Jatter, quite reasonably, felt slighted ! 

In any event, the blacksmiths’ petition was granted on payment 
of vis: viii’: to the city. 

Unfortunately, the record of this squabble is undated, but 
there is no doubt that it followed closely on the date of the first- 
mentioned document. 

We are fortunate indeed in finding that the original Charter 
granted to the Smiths (now excluding the blacksmiths) is still 
preserved. This somewhat lengthy document is dated 14th 
October, 1555, and, as it throws some interesting light on the 
constitution of the guild, it is quoted in its entirety. 

‘ All trewe christian people to whom this present writing 
shall come see here or read here we the Mayor, the citizens 
and commonalty of the City of Hereford send thee greetings 
in God. 

‘Be it known unto you that we have granted to our 
well-beloved co-citizens and cohabitants, artificers of the 
crafts of Goldsmiths, Cutlers, Pewterers, Brasyers, Plumbers, 
Cardmakers and Glaziers within the said city, and to their 
successors of the same crafts these for evermore our pleniary 
power and licence that they may, and shall yearly, upon the 
Sunday next after the feast of the Epiphany of our Lord, 
choose two Wardens of the said crafts for the year next follow- 
ing, which Wardens on the day after being chosen shall be 
sworn before the Mayor for the time being to make true 
search as often as required of all manner of defaults, offenses 
and deceits used or done among their said crafts, and of all 
such wrongs they shall make true presentiments forthwith 
unto the Mayor, which Mayor shall do true correction in law 
at his discretion, and that half the proceeds from such action 
that accumulate thereby shall go to the common coffers of 
the city and half to the said artificers. 

** Also that the said artificers and their successors may 
and shall, at all hours necessary, make all good rules and 
Ordinances among themselves for the honesty and welfare of 
the crafts, doing ‘ ryght and truthe to the Kyng and Queenes 
lege people’, and if any one of them disobey, offend or -break 
any article of any such rule or ordinance commonly made, 
then that person who is so rebellious, for his presumption, in 
every such offence shall pay vj*- viij¢-, half thereof to go to 
the common coffer and half to the artificers. 

‘** Also we will and grant that no ‘ Forren persone’ (i.e. 
craftsman who was not apprenticed in the city) shall set up 
any shop of any of the said crafts within the said city suburbs 
unless he pay xxx*- of lawful money of England to be divided 
into three parts, that is to say iij*- iiij¢- to the Mayor, xiij*- 
iiij’- to go to the common coffer and xiij*: iiij¢- to the said 
artificers, and that no apprentice of any of the said crafts 
shall set up shop within the city unless he has continued 
truly apprenticed at that craft within the city for the term of 
seven years except he also pay xxx*: fine to be similarly 
divided into three parts as in the previous case. Also that 
he who has continued so apprenticed for seven years within 
the city shall, upon setting up his shop, pay ij* vij¢ to the 
said artificers. 

‘“* Also if any journeyman serve within the said city at any 
of the said crafts for more than 14 days he shall pay a fine 
of ij¢- to the artificers, provided always that it shall be lawful 
for every enfranchised person, continually conversant and 
inhabited in ‘scott and lott’ in the city to set up shop of 
any of the said crafts at his liberty and at any time upon 
Payment of ij*: vij@: 

‘Provided also that if anything comprised in our said 
grants may be found, at any time to come, prejudicial or 
hurtful to this city that it shall be lawful for the Mayor for 
the time being and the great inquest at a law day, to repeal 
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A FINE WEST COUNTRY TRIPLE-REEDED 
DISH with unusual broad rim by John Cave, Bristol, 


circa 1650. Reeded rim 2{in., dia. 15? in. Four hall- 
marks on the front, the maker’s touch is on the back 
Author’s Collection 


and revoke our said grant in that point only notwithstanding 

our common seal to the contrary. 

“‘ Also we will and grant by these presents that if any of 
the said artificers of the crafts be behind in their payments 
of fees and these remain unpaid, it shall then be lawful for 
the wardens of the said craft at any time to take a distress to 
the value thereof, and the said distress that the said wardens 
remove to remain until such time as they are contented and 
have paid to them the said debts. 

‘For the which grants the said artificers do freely grant 
unto the use of the said city the sum of vij*- viij¢ sterling 
yearly to be paid to the hands of the collectors of the annuities 
of crafts or occupations in the city of Hereford at the feast 
of the Annunciation of our Lady the Virgin only or within 
the month next following, and also do grant unto the oldest 
Sergeant at Mace yearly for the time being, within the said 
city the sum of xij* sterling for his fee, according to the 
ancient custom of the said city, and for that our said grants 
shall stand firm and stable for ever upon condition that the 
said artificers do keep up their payments as aforesaid, we, the 
said Mayor, citizens and commonalty put our common seal 
to the present writing at the City of Hereford the xiiij day of 
October in the second and third years of the reigns of our 
— Lord and Lady Philip and Mary by the grace of 

od 

(Note.—This means, I think, the second year of Philip and 
the third of Mary, i.e. 14th October, 1555.) 

There is a long gap between 1555 and the next available 
reference to pewterers when, in 1605, at a Court held before 
John Warden, Mayor of the City of Hereford on the 27th day of 
August, 1605, Thomas Williams and Roger Lea, wardens of the 
fraternity of goldsmiths, pewterers, glaziers, saddlers, cardmakers, 
etc., complained on oath that at a meeting of the Guild and 
fraternity, held before Brian Newton, master of the said fellow- 
ship and the wardens at St. Peter’s Church-within the city on 
the 23rd day of August, the said Mr. Newton grew in a rage 
with Roger Lea and. forcibly tried to take away from him the 
*‘booke wherein the copye of the Composicion of the said 
fraternity is written’’ and also “‘ did give diverse threttenynge 
speeches against the whole Company ”’ for which misdemeanour 
rs was duly punished and ordered to pay vj*: viij’: to the Company 
unds. 

It has not been possible to trace any lists of pewterers, and 
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ZACHARIAH BARNES: A Liverpool Potter 


A description of a little-known Porcelain BY 


T is difficult, in the absence of any sort 
of reliable documentary evidence, to 
classify the products of the numerous 

XVIIIth century porcelain makers in any 
other way than by a process of linking up 
a number of specimens which appear to 
possess common characteristics, basing the 
chain of evidence upon certain ‘‘key-pieces”’ 
which have, at least, feasible claims to be 
considered authentic. 

It has frequently been pointed out by 
many authorities that a class of heavy blue 
and white porcelain, roughly printed in 
unusually dark blue, might be attributed to 
Zachariah Barnes. Unfortunately, however, 
very little is known about him. He was 
born at Warrington in 1743, and died in 
1820, having attained fame as a successful 
potter, the proprietor of premises situated 
in the Old Haymarket. Here he made jars 
and pots for druggists, dishes and plates for 
the Welsh market, labels for liquors, char 
pots, and large quantities of tiles, which, 
according to Jewitt, were printed by Sadler 
and Green. We are told by the same 
authority that he first made “‘china,”” but 
afterwards turned his attention to the 
manufacture of delft. 
known to have used the word “‘china’’ when 
he really meant earthenware, it is, I think, 
more probable, and in keeping with the usual practice, 
that he made porcelain after he made delft. This 
assumption is supported by evidence to which I shall 
refer later. 

The trail would appear to begin with a plate (Fig. I) 
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However, as Jewitt i Fig.I. The plate by Zachariah Barnes, formerly in the Liverpool Museum, 
wy Jewitt is presented to Mr. Mayer by Barnes’ daughter, Mrs. Wedgwood 


Prussian blue. This border may be seen on the teapot 
and cream jug pictured in Figs. III and IV. Both are 
heavily potted in an almost opaque paste which shows 
dirty yellow by transmitted light, and which is covered 
by a starchy blue glaze, much disfigured by sanding and 





Fig. II. 


formerly in the Liverpool Museum, which was described 
and illustrated by Mr. Boswell Lancaster in April, 1938, 
in a contemporary. It is described as having been 
presented to Mr. Mayer by a member of the Barnes 
family, and it seems reasonable to accept it as authentic. 
It is made of thick porcelain, and is decorated in “‘Willow 
Pattern” style, having in addition a peculiar border 
which for the sake of convenience I shall refer to as 
the ‘Barnes’ border (Fig. II) printed in a dark, almost 
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The peculiar “Barnes” border which can be seen on the pieces in Figs. III and IV 


by black specks. The printed decoration is executed in 
dark blue, and is distinguished by its heavy lines and 
general vagueness of outline. 

Of exactly similar paste, glaze, and style of printing 
is the mug shown in Fig. III which, it will be observed, 
has a hexagon cell border. Now, a similar border is 
found on the famous ‘“‘Heinzelman”’ jug in the British 
Museum, which has long been considered to be of 
Liverpool origin, since it bears the inscription ‘Frederick 
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ZACHARIAH BARNES 


Heinzelman, Liverpool, 1779,’ and is furthermore 
decorated with small Liver birds, the emblematical 
creatures which are included in the Arms of the City. 
Examination reveals the fact that paste, glaze, and print- 
ing are of the same class as the plate, teapot, and cream 
jug already described. But that is not all. In the report 
of a lecture given by Mr. Bernard Rackham to the English 
Porcelain Circle on February 5th, 1929, there are illus- 





lecture he made reference to a teapot which is identical 
in shape with the one we have discussed, and which has 
a blue printed Barnes border, although there the likeness 
ends, since the remainder of the decoration consists of 
exotic birds in polychrome enamels. The birds are 
painted in crimson, red, yellow, and blue, the twigs in 
red, and the leaves in green, painted over a black outline. 
A cup and saucer of this class is illustrated in Fig. VI, 
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Fig. III. The teapot has the “Barnes” border, the mug on left with the hexagon cell border similar to that 
on the “‘Heinzelman”’ jug in the British Museum, revealing a possible link of specimens bearing ‘“‘Heinzelman”’ 
and ‘“‘Barnes”’ borders 


trations of a cup and saucer and a large mask-lip jug, 
each printed with the Heinzelman border, and with 
prints of convolvulus, strawberry, anemone, and moss- 
rose, all, in Mr. Rackham’s opinion, of Liverpool por- 
celain. A comparison between the prints on these two 
specimens and those upon the mug and teapot reveals 
the fact that not only were they clearly engraved by the 
same hand, but that several of them are actually identical. 
Thus it is possible to link together the specimens which 
bear Heinzelman or Barnes borders. 


The trail does not end there. In Mr. Rackham’s 


and a careful examination of its paste and of the style 
of painting leads me to the conclusion that it was made 
at Longton Hall, although the printed border is identical 
in design and execution with that on the blue and white 
pieces. Iam fully aware that I am in danger of reviving 
an old Liverpool-Longton Hall controversy, but I am 
tempted to ask two questions. Did Littler, assuming 
my theory to be correct, send his wares to Barnes for 
transfer decoration, and not, as has been supposed, to 
Sadler ? Or did Barnes purchase a quantity of Littler’s 
porcelain at the sale of the Longton factory, and add his 





Fig. IV. The scallop-shell has the “pine-cone” and “strawberry” design used extensively at Worcester and Caughley 
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own printed border? In either case it 
would seem that the fact must be 
accepted that he was a porcelain printer. 
Indeed, William Turner, in his book 
Transfer Printing on Enamels, Porcelain 
and Pottery, states that Barnes made 
“underglaze blue-printed ware,’’ but 
does not quote any authority for his 
statement. At any rate, it is difficult to 
believe that a potter of Barnes’ repute 
would not have attempted printing, and 
it is moreover certain that the printing 
on these blue and white pieces is too 
poor to be the work of Sadler and Green. 

The scallop shell (Fig. IV) is remark- 
ably interesting by reason of its decora- 
tion. As will be seen, the subject is 
the “‘pine-cone”’ or “‘strawberry”’ design 
which was used so extensively at Wor- 
cester and Caughley, from where it was 
presumably copied. Though badly 
printed in the usual dark blue, it is 
unmistakable, and, since it is improbable 
that the pattern was invented before 1770 at the earliest, 
it does not seem feasible that Barnes made porcelain 
before delft, but rather that the converse was the case. 
This conclusion is supported by the daie on the 
Heinzelman jug. 

The pouncet-pot has a fleur-de-lys border, several 
varieties of which are frequently found on Liverpool delft, 
earthenware, and porcelain, but its provenance is indi- 
cated by the similarity of the printing of foliage and 
birds to thaton the Heinzelman jug, which is so pro- 
nounced that I believe the same engraver was responsible 
for both. 

The cup and saucer (Fig. V) and cream jug (Fig. IV) 
are printed with a design in Chinese style which, judging 
by the frequency with which it was used, was a favourite 
at the factory. The copper plate appears to have been 
engraved more carefully than was the usual custom, 
with a resultant clearer print. 





Fig. VI. Cup and Saucer, attributed by the writer to 
Longton Hall, decorated with exotic birds in colour, 
but with border printed in blue by Barnes 
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Fig. V. Cup and Saucer in the Chinese style, attributed by the writer 
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to Longton Hall 


Although it is evident that the greater part of the 
productions of the factory was printed in blue, specimens 
decorated with elementary flower painting in blue are 
sometimes found. The blue used was the same dark, 
inky pigment, and it is often a matter of difficulty imme- 
diately to distinguish between the painted and printed 
ware. 

To sum up, perhaps the most outstanding feature of 
the porcelain made by Zachariah Barnes is the heavy 
potting; without exception every piece is extremely 
thick, resembling earthenware of the commoner variety 
rather than porcelain. This resemblance is heightened 
by the opacity of the paste, which, however, has a 
cloudy yellow translucency in the thinnest parts. Faulty 
firing has resulted in considerable sanding, not only on 
the bases of articles, but also elsewhere, as may be seen 
high on the spout of the teapot. Black specks sprinkle 
the surface of the dirty, starchy blue glaze, which is 
nevertheless glossy, almost wet in appearance. The 
transfer printing and painting is of fair design but 
elementary in execution, blurred, and carried out in a 
cobalt blue which has no trace of grey but which is 
probably the darkest to be seen on any underglaze blue 
printed or painted porcelain. Add to these character- 
istics the frequent occurrence of the typical borders, and 
no difficulty should be experienced in the identification 
of this small but interesting class of porcelain. I trust 
that this short account will, at least, serve to sum up 
the pertinent facts relating to one of the neglected 
Liverpool porcelains, about which much remains to be 
discovered, and about which much more will doubtless 
be written. 
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PEWTER MEASURES 


K.B. (Mostyn). The five measures, of which you have sent 
us a sketch, are part of a set of seven Irish ‘‘Haystack”’ or ‘‘Har- 
vester’’ measures, made by Joseph Austen & Son, Cork, c. 1823-33. 
A complete set runs from a gallon to a $ noggin. Although these 
measures are rather late, they none the less are appreciated by 
collectors. At an art sale in London this year a complete set 
brought £49. 
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SPORTING PICTURE EXHIBITION 


HE new Corporation of Kettering, although Labour, have 

a wider view of art than many of their older fellows and 

have staged an exhibition in their Alfred East Gallery under 
the direction of Mr. A. C. Panter of Sporting Pictures borrowed 
from a neighbouring Tory squire. The lender, Major Guy Paget, 
in a modest foreword to the catalogue, disclaims that it is an 
exhibition but only a moderate collection of good, bad and 
indifferent pictures. 

Several prints of them have appeared as illustrations to his 
articles in these pages. As one would expect from the author 
of The Melton Mowbray of John Ferneley, it is rather overloaded 
by that artist and his family, there being 28 out of 86, but with 
two exceptions we would not have rejected any. These two are 
“Dick Burton—huntsman to Assheton Smith,’’ which we are 
told is a rough copy of a W. Barraud, and the other a vigorous 
figure of a man cheering hounds. The owner says that although 
it bears Ferneley’s signature he is very doubtful, especially as it 
is unfinished and suggests a study for or by Grant. 

The most enthralling part of the exhibition is a series of horse 
portraits from Wootton to Charles Simpson, 1760 to 1946, half 
of which are ‘‘Family Portraits’”’ starting with a Francis Sartorius, 
1760, of a black hunter belonging to Major Paget’s great-great- 
grandmother ; while a Wootton of his great-great-grandfather’s 
charger and groom in Royal livery reminds one of the Windsor 
Stubbs. 

Here, too, is Lord Bolingbroke’s ‘‘Old Favourite,’’ and two of 
“Eclipse,”’ one as study on panel for the “Langdale” and the other 
a miniature on ivory of famous ‘O’Kelly Eclipse,” all by Stubbs. 

It is interesting to see in one room pictures by this great 
master measuring from 44 ins. X 42 ins. to one of 3 ins. X 24 ins. 
On one wall there is a group of ten little pictures, all under a 
foot, by Stubbs, Ben Marshall, Morland, J. Ferneley ; four by 
Ferneley are of special interest, being studies for pictures for 
Osbaldeston in oils. Our pick is Dean Wolstenholme, Jun., 
‘‘Meet of the Essex Harriers’’—perfect composition, the light 
of a frosty morning, up to the best of the Dutch school ; in fact 
it reminds one of a Jan Brueghel, a lovely little picture which 
ought to be in the National Gallery, to whom it was offered before 
coming into Major Paget’s possession. 

No. 1, a big Seymour of “Snap,” a bay hunter, and a Persian 
greyhound, is perhaps that artist’s best portrait. 

Certain it is that the Ferneleys ought to be better known than 
they are, and this show should convince even the Royal Academy. 

Claud Ferneley’s water-colours, of which there are ten, are 
high-class, delicate and clean. ‘“‘The Paget family at the Meet 
at Bradgate,’’ of which there is a study at Buck’s Club, is perfection 
of grouping and the horses can be recognized as those in his 
father’s big pictures. 

A new artist to me is Charles Loraine Smith, the Squire of 
Enderby, who Major Paget tells us had a great influence on all 
his contemporaries and was the friend and protector of Morland. 
Though not well drawn nor painted, they fit in extremely well 
with the old masters and have a charm of their own; perhaps 
it is their transparent truth. Two certainly show the Morland 
touch and one is the original of “Dick Knight doing the trick.” 

Nor are the moderns left out. ‘‘The Morning Ride,”’ 40 
ins. X 30 ins., by Lionel Edwards, is a very pleasing conversation 
piece in greens and browns; the posing is natural from the 
Alsatian to the son who looks sulkily at having to sit. His 
“Princess Elizabeth’s first Hunt’’—a replica of which was pre- 
sented to her on her 18th birthday—has all this artist’s usual 
charm and good portraiture, the figures and horses being easily 
recognized even in miniature. 

There are two pictures by Charles Simpson: one a portrait 
picture of the Pytchley, strikingly original in its colouring, for 
the grass is green instead of the conventional brown and yellow 
of hunting pictures. The other, “Sunrise over the Cornish 
Marshes,” a study of birds, dominates the room, and from its 
position over the door seems to light up the whole place. Here 
is a great artist who depicts birds as they are in nature—not as 
they look when dead. They literally appear and disappear as 
you approach o1 retire from the picture. Here, indeed, is an 
impressionist picture which combines truth and beauty. 

Like Mr. Pickwick we envy Major Paget his 86 friends and 
are very grateful to him for introducing us to them—they are 
not all bigwigs, but we’re pleased to have met ’em. 
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ANSWERS TO ENQUIRIES—HERALDRY 


Mrs. M.H. (Bourne End).—This crest of a griffin segreant, 
supporting a branch of laurel, proper, is the crest of the family 
of Fagan of Feltrim. This family descended from Patrick 
O’Hagan, alias Fagan, who accompanied his father in 1180 in 
his expedition to the assistance of the Prince of Meath, in order 
to repel the encroachments of the English settlers in his princi- 
pality. He acquired a large territory by his marriage which was 
confirmed by charter, in 1210, by Walter de Lacy, in obedience 
to the command of King John who was then in Ireland. From 
that period Patrick assumed the English costume and an English 
name, and served John with attachment and fidelity. His son, 
John Fagan, also supported the English interest until his death 
in 1248. He married the daughter of Sir Alexander Plunkett, 
and was the ancestor of Richard Fagan, Esq., of Bloike and 
Feltrim, high-sheriff of the county of Dublin in 1575, and Lord 
Mayor of that city in 1587. His great-grandson, William Fagan, 
was surnamed the “Rich’”’ from having acquired a large fortune 
which soon vanished through his attachment to James II, as 
well as through his unbounded generosity to the chief officers 
of his army. Richard Fagan was another great-grandson who 
lost all by his adhesion to King James II, in whose cause he 
fought at Aughrim and Derry, and his estate of upwards of 
£100,000 value was sold by public auction. The following lines 
commemorate his loyalty to James :— 


Bellew left Duleek, and his ancient hall, 

To see his monarch righted ; 

Fagan of Feltrim, with Fingal, 

His cavalry united ; 

"Twas part of the plan, that Lord Strabane 
Should give his neighbours warning, 

But they packed him off with a shot and a scoff, 
His hollow counsel scorning. 


J.R.T. (Windsor).—The drawing marked No. 1 is the coat 
of the family of Wingfield. Camden describes this family as 
“famous for their knighthood and ancient nobility’’ of which 
were Sir John Wingfield, a renowned warrior of the time of 
Edward III and Chief Counsellor to the Black Prince ; Sir John 
Wingfield, of Letheringham, created a Knight of the Bath in 
1461; and Sir Anthony Wingfield, Esquire of the Body to 
Henry VIII, installed a Knight of the Garter in 1541. This 
distinguished personage was the immediate ancestor of the Wing- 
fields, extinct baronets of Letheringham, whose eventual heiress, 
Mary, only daughter of Sir Mervyn Wingfield, married Francis 
Dillon, of Proudstown, Co. Meath (Baron of the Holy Roman 
Empire). 

After much searching it is to be regretted that it has not been 
possible to identify the coat of arms marked No. 2. Although 
the coat impaled on the sinister side may quite possibly be the 
arms of the Everard family, it is the dexter coat which presents 
the main difficulty. The drawing shows a cross botonny between 
four birds, a chief azure charged with a boar. As no tinctures 
are given except for the azure chief it is not possible to blazon 
this coat any fuller. A similar coat, though in only a very general 
way, is recorded in Papworth as the arms of Thomas Winter, 
Esq., co. York, who bore: Argent on a cross gules between 
four birds azure beaked and legged as the second a garb or within 
so many bezants, a chief of the third charged with a lion passant 
enclosed by two leopards’ faces gold. The main likeness being 
cross between four birds and the azure chief, but here is a lion, 
not a boar. Papworth does not give the kind of cross, nor does 
Burke. Every possible source of information has been consulted 
without success, and this, together with the searcher’s reluctance 
to give up the quest as one unsolved, is the cause of the delay 
of any news of this interesting inquiry. There is no evidence 
of this coat being a foreign coat of arms, and there now remains 
the possibility that the drawing may be inaccurate. 


P. (Kensington).—These are the arms of Amsterdam. Since 
1508 the shield has been surmounted by the Roman German 
Imperial Crown, in accordance with the Patent granted by 
Maximilian I in 1489. The arms are blazoned: Gules, on a 
pale sable, three saltires couped argent. Supporters: two lions 
guardant or. 

The initials on a shield in Rubbing 2 are presumably of some- 
one of Amsterdam. Research is continuing about the curious 
device. 
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SALE ROOM PRICES 


UNE 1g. Silver, CHRist1e’s : Oval tea tray, B. and J. Smith, 

1811, £110; pair salvers, William Pitt, 1810, £230; four ice 

pails and liners, Paul Storr, 1813, £580; large cruet frame, 
1752, George Methuen, £165; dinner service by Parker and 
Wakelin, 1772, £1,650; four oval sauce tureens, 1769, £125; 
two German silver gilt cups, XVIIth century, Ulm, £100; plain 
salver, John Tuite, 1729, £145; and a larger one, George Hind- 
marsh, £210; Charles II plain tankard, IS maker’s mark, £310 ; 
Charles II wager cup, £100; epergne, 1766, £100; William 
and Mary tankard, HS, £165; William III plain tankard, 
Isaac Dighton, £200; salver, Denis Eilks, 1738, £200. 

June 20. English and Continental Silver, SorHesy’s: Pair 
massive Pilgrim bottles, £105 ; George III waiter, 1778, £100; 
set six George III coasters, £130; George III soup tureen and 
cover, £90; massive centre piece, Paul Storr, 1837, £170; 
George I chocolate pot, 1718, £140; set four oval meat dishes, 
London, 1802-5, £110; pair George III waiters, 1783, £195; 
set four George III octagonal entrée dishes, £225 ; seven Queen 
Anne three-prong forks, £145; Elizabethan cup and cover, 
London, 1563, £590; James I wine cup, London, 1624, £390; 
Charles II toilet service, ~wr 1679, £1,950; small George I 
teapot, George Wickes, 1726, £165. 

June 21. Pictures, CHRISTIE’s : 
nardino Licinio, £714; The Resurrection, Mariano Di Ser 
Austerio, £2,730; Portrait of Cesare Borgio, Del Piombo, £673 ; 
Portraits of two men, N. Rondinelli, £1,995 ; The Conversion 
of St. Paul, Il Tintoretto, £1,102; A Gentleman, Sir A. Vandyck, 
£609 ; Lady Gordon and Son, G. Romney, £252; Peasants at 
a Repast, W. Van Mieris, £378 ; Roman Ruins, Canaletto, £424 ; 
Head of Christ, Metsys, £315 ; Foxhunting, W. J. Shayer, £336 ; 
Pheasant Shooting, G. Stubbs, A.R.A., £357. 

June 24. Objects of Art, Curistre’s: Oval metal box, por- 
trait of Mary Queen of Scots, £100; gold shell-shaped snuff box, 
1803, £52; gold engined snuff box, 1803, £73; Louis XV 
snuff box, 1763, £220; jade snuff box, with the Russian Imperial 
Eagle, £110; Louis XV gold snuff box, 1770, £378; St. George 
and the Dragon, an enamel group, £399; Louis XV gold snuff 
box, Paris, 1763, £409; gold shell-shaped snuff box, presented 
by the Tsar to Mathew Marshall, Esq., Cashier of the Bank of 
England, £205. 

June 25. Chinese Ceramics, SoTHEeBy’s: Palace bowl, Ming 
dynasty, £115; palace bowl, Ming, £150; another, £113; 

massive XVth century dice bowl, £190; large baluster vase, 
XVth century, £115; double gourd-shaped flask, Yung Lo of 
Hsuan Te, £290; Lung celadon bowl, £155; figure of Kuan 
Yin, Ming, £105; pair yellow-back sauce dishes, £100; vase 
with poetical composition by T’ang Ying, £420; eggshell 
inscribed bowl, Yung Cheng mien chih, £420 ; inscribed saucer 
dish, Yung Cheng, £270; quadrangular vase (Tsung), Ch’ien 
Lung, £170; lavender ground inscribed vase (T’ang Ying), £560 ; 
ruby black eggshell plate, Yung Cheng, £300. 

June 26. Pictures, SotHesy’s: Village Feast, J. Brueghel, 
£210; The Ford, Jan Siberechts, £420; thirty-six drawings in 
pencil, John Constable, R.A., £2,000; The Watering Place, 
Gainsborough, £2,600; The Madonna and Child Enthroned, 
Niccolo Gerini, £105; The Entrance to the Arsenal, Venice, 
Francesco Guardi, £1,350; and the Rialto Bridge by the same, 
£1,400; The Madonna and Child with St. Elizabeth and the 
infant St. John, P. P. Rubens, £1,700; The Virgin and Child, 
Bouts, £1,200; Fishing Boats at Anchor, W. Van de Velde, 
£780; Interior with a Woman Selling Asparagus, Pieter de 
Hooch, £1,300 ; An Armorial Design, Hans Holbein the Younger, 
£1,85c 

June 28. Pictures, Curistie’s: Village Scene, Winter, P. 
Brueghel, £1,312; Full Cry, J. Ferneley, £787; View of the 
Hague, H. Van Avercamp, £294; Town on a Frozen River, 
A. Beerstraten, £189. 

June 28. Porcelain and Furniture, SoTHespy’s : Crown Derby 
dessert service, £215; Worcester apple green dinner service, 
£400 ; small bracket clock, William Cattell, £90 ; musical mantel 
clock, £75; Dutch tall-case clock, £105; tall-case clock, dial 
inscribed Thos. Tompion, London, £165 ; Queen Anne walnut 
tallboy, £240; set six Georgian dining chairs, £180; walnut 
bureau cabinet, £230. 

July 3. Silver, Curistre’s: Plain oval tea tray, 1804, £195 ; 
another one, Paul Storr, £280; pair boat-shaped tureens and 
covers, 1790, £180; two oval soup tureens and covers, and 
liners, Scott and Smith, £460; four ice pails by the same, 


Musical Conversation, Ber- 
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£420; pair William III salt cellars, Pierre Platel, 
table candlesticks, William Garrard, 1745, £120; 
plain deep dish, Arnett and Pocock, 1723, £250; George I 
circular dish, Paul Lamerie, 1726, £480; and a smaller one, 
£380; pair George II small waiters, 1727, Paul Lamerie, £280 ; 
pair William and Mary tazze, £185; larger tazza, 1694, £270; 
William III tazza, Pierre Platel, £350; six Elizabethan silver 
gilt dishes, maker’s mark F.R. 1573, £7,000. 

July 3, 24 and 25 and 31, and August 1. Furniture and 
Porcelain, ROBINSON & FosTER: Seven mahogany frame chairs, 
£92; mahogany two-division pedestal dining table, £82; set 
II mahogany chairs, £61 ; Queen Anne chest with six drawers, 
£71; Queen Anne walnut tallboy, £105; grandfather clock, 
J. Pricher Hay, £73; 10 Hepplewhite painted chairs, £61; 
two mahogany Hepplewhite fauteuils, £105 ; two French walnut 
and tulipwood writing tables, £126; Dresden inkstand and bowl 
and cover, £71. 

July 3, 9, 16, 18 and 30. 


£240; four 
George I 


Furniture, Porcelain and Silver, 
PuTTICK AND SIMPSON: Pair Japanese large cloisonné enamel 
vases, 23 ins., £23; pair Shibayama silver vases, with enamel 
foliage mounts, £20; Dresden cabaret, 5 pieces, £27; Dresden 
group of four children, £27 ; pair Bow candlesticks, B. Ww. in red, 
£23 ; Dresden group of four children round a tree, £34 ; Chinese 
tureen cover and stand, Ch’ien Lung, £45 ; Dresden large vase, 
24 ins., £27; another similar, the ‘““Wind,’”’ £23; Chippendale 
winged easy chair, £26; set four Chippendale mahogany chairs, 
£24; Sheraton corner cupboard, £30; triptych, 16 x 24} ins., 
£21 ; Dresden large group, The Woodcutters, £29 ; pair Chelsea 
Derby figures, £25; Continental group of two girls, £29; pair 
Regency walnut cabinets, £48 ; violin labelled Ferdinanus Galiano, 
Naples, 1762, £98 ; one by A. Mariani labelled Gasparo Da Salo, 
£78; and another by Francesco Ruger, Cremona, 1673, £140; 
violoncello by Pietro Lorenzo Vangelisti, 1750, £130. 

July 4. Silver, Curistie’s: Four German silver gilt cups, 

Sebald Buhel, Meister, 1566, £420; large cup and cover, Paul 
Hubner, 1583, £210; and another one, Melchoir Bayer, 1550- 
1634, £173; another one, Linhard Bawer the Elder, £131; 
and one by Friedrich Hillebrand, 1580, £241 ; and one formed 
of a nautilus shell, £325; nautilus cup, XVIIth century, £210; 
figure of a pedlar, 1573, £283; and one of a vineyard worker, 
£163; and of a soldier, £178; cup and cover, Tobias Zainer, 
£315; and one by Gregorius Turck, £399; tankard and cover, 
Augsburg, £220; pair cups and covers, Jeremias Ritter, £273 ; 
Dutch model of a chariot, £378. Limoges enamel: Set twelve 
plates, Pierre Raymond, 1559, £893; pair candlesticks by the 
same, £326; dish painted with scenes from the Book of Exodus, 
by the same, £651; pair ice pails, £504; vase 154 inches, 1757, 
£1,680; pair tulip vases, Niquet, 1777, £262; pair commode- 
shaped ‘jardinieres, £241; pair eventail jardinieres, painted by 
Gomery, £726; pair vases and covers with Boucher subjects, 
£525; two vases and covers, each fetched £577; set three vases 
and covers, £1,575; and another three, £1,732; three pairs 
vases and covers, £399, £241 and £1,260. Porcelain : Pair of 
Ginori groups of parrots, £2,310; pair Chinese celadon vases, 
£378; model of a pavilion, of ormolu chased with scroll work, 
£725; pair rock crystal candelabra, £420; clock with move- 
ments by James Cox, London, XVIIIth century, £546; four 
Louis XVI ormolu wall lights, £378; Louis XVI clock by 
Lepaute of Paris, £283; tulipwood small square table, with 
Sévres decorations, £388; Louis XV library table, £1,522; 
Louis XVI marquetry commode, £3,990; twelve Louis XVI 
fauteuils, £840; pair Louis XVI fauteuils with Beauvais tapestry 
coverings, £371. 

July 10. Silver, Curistre’s: Silver gilt bowl, with foliage 
and fluted borders, £120; silver gilt two-handled cup and cover, 
A. Courtauld, 1718, £185; oval jardiniere, on lion’s claw feet, 
£135; Danish peg tankard, chased and engraved, XVIIth 
century, £140; another, the barrel engraved with monograms 
and wreaths of foliage, XVIIth century, £125; Scandinavian 
tankard, with chased ball thumbpiece, XVIIth century, £220; 
gold octagonal cup and cover, chased with festoons of flowers, 
Hurst Park, 1908, £380. 

July 11. Silver, SorHesy’s; Victorian tea and coffee service, 
£78; and another one, £79; set of four George III entrée 
dishes and covers, London, 1804, £155; canteen of table silver, 
240 ozs., £190; set four Victorian entrée dishes and covers, 
£105; George II soup tureen and cover, London, 1746, £85 ; 
set four early George III Irish table candlesticks, with fluted 
and knopped stems, Robt. Calderwood, Dublin, 1760, £100; 
pair George III soup tureens and covers and stands, Thomas 
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SALE ROOM 


Heming, London, 1775, £200; George I coffee pot, maker 
D. W. London, 1767, £160; three George III waiters, oval, 
Timothy Renou, London, 1793-4, £110; William and Mary 
tazza, Dublin, 1693, £320. 

July 12. Old Masters, Curistie’s: View of Nymegen, 
signed and initials, 1646, Jan Van Goyen, £1,575; Portrait of 
Lord Sondes’ favourite Hunter, Ben Marshall, £1,890; Bay 
Hunter, 1815, by the same, £892; View in Venice, F. Guardi, 
£294; The Triumph of Aphrodite, D. Teniers, £239; Portrait 
of Miss Edgar, Gainsborough, £525 ; Gentlemen in the Garden 
of a Mansion, portraits of Lords Robert, Thomas Vere and 
Montague Bertie with Thomas Farringdon, A. Devis, £3,150; 
Portrait of the Honourable Harriet Marsham, Gainsborough, 
£1,995; Portrait of the Hon. John Townsend, second Viscount 
Sydney, £1,417; The Circumcision, Pacher, £892; An Interior, 
D. Van Tol, £682 ; An Old Woman, Rembrandt, £ 367; Portrait 
of the Emperor Maximilian, Schauffelein, £336; The Children 
of Sir Henry Watkin Dashwood, Sir William Beechey, £525 ; 
A Man, in Brown Doublet, Frans Hals, £399; Portrait of an 
Officer, A. de Gelder, £357; A Castle on a River, J. Van Goyen, 
1691, £336; Flowers in a Bowl, J. Baptiste, £304. 

July 12. Pictures, from the Rt. Hon. Lord Swaythling’s 
Collection, CHRISTIE’: The Cross Roads, David Cox, £357; 
La Bouillie, Ed. Frere, £141; The Fisherman's Home, Josef 
Israels, £178; The Hillside Farm, J. Linnell, Senr., £315; 
The Gardens and Salmon Pool, £115; An Interior, Q. Brekelen- 
kam, £157; Stratford Mill on the Stour, near Bergholt, or the 
Young Weltonians, the well-known work, £43,050; The Harvest 
Wagon, Gainsborough, £20,475 ; A Grand Landscape, Thomas 
Gainsborough, £4,830. This picture, one of the finest the great 
man painted, was executed at Shockerwick, near Bath, and was 
hung at the Royal Academy in 1771 and has appeared at various 
Exhibitions sinc2 in various parts of the kingdom, and in Berlin 
and Vienna. It depicts a glade with three cows and a goat by 
a pool in the foreground; a herdsman is seen approaching in 
the centre ; a young peasant and peasant woman conversing by 
some rocks ; trees and hills in the background, the size of the 
picture being 47 x 38 inches. On the Northumbrian Coast, 
J. S. Cotman, £126; The Beaters, John Crome, A View at the 
Edge of a Forest, 1810, John Crome, £2,100; The Rialto, 
Venice, Francisco Guardi, £3,570; A Woody Landscape, 
Meindert Hobbema, £11,025; A Lady Nursing a Child, Pieter 
de Hooch, £7,875; Evening or the Post Boy’s Return, George 
Morland, £4,410; Portrait of a Lady, P. de Moya, £525; A 
View near Woburn, Patrick Nasmyth, £1,207; Portrait of the 
Artist, Sir Henry Raeburn, £630; Portrait of Captain Winter, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, £1,050; A Water Mill with a Sluice, 
Jacob Van Ruisdael, £2,730; A View near Norwich, James 
Stark, £1,732; The Greeting, Jan Steen, £7,140; Mercury 
and Herse, J. M. W. Turner, £2,625; Portrait of a Nobleman, 
Sir A. Vandyck, £4,199. 

July 15. Limoges Enamels and Porcelains, CHRISTIE’s: 
Pair Chelsea square vases, gold anchor period, £283; set three 
Chelsea vases, from the Massey-Mainwaring Collection, £199 ; 
Chelsea group in the Eastern costume, 13 inches, by Roubilliac, 
£504; a Sevres ecuelle, 1760, painted by Evans, £504; Hispano 
Mauro jug, £367; Gubbio dish, signed at the back, dated 1537, 
£230; another one, painted with the fall of Phaeton, £252; 
Gubbio tazza, painted by Niccola da Urbino and lustred by 
Maestro Giorgio, £798; Urbino dish inscribed ‘Pres a de 
Cartazine,”’ etc., £153 ; Limoges enamel tazza, by Jean Courtois, 
£235; enamel ‘plate signed with initials and inscribed ‘‘Genese 
XXX,” £525; the companion plate, £304; pair candlesticks, 
in the manner of Jean Courtois, £420; enamel ewer, Jean 
Courtois, £152; enamel chasse with ridged top, in coloured 
enamels on blue ground, XIIIth century, £1,627; ivory comb, 
carved with the Judgment of Solomon, English, XIVth century, 
£252; a Sarascenic mosque lamp, XVth century, £630; Gothic 
bronze mortar, signed Bartholomew Daverazzo, dated 1420, 
£199; clock by Thomas Tompion, Londini fecit, 14 inches, 
£1,155. 

July 16. Porcelains and Enamels, Sotnuesy’s: Pair large 
Chelsea fable dishes, raised anchor period, £130; early Meissen 
teapot, and two tall cups and saucers, £64; Bayreuth Hausmaler 
teapot and cover, by J. F. Metzsch, £52; Meissen coffee pot 
and cover, Johann Balthasar Borrmann, £62; Meissen yellow 
ground teapot and cover, £72; and another one painted by 
J. G. Heintze, £92; Meissen fisherwoman, by Reinicke, £51 ; 
Meissen figure by J. J. Kaendler (see APOLLO, 1934), £50; and 
a lady falconer, £115, and a figure of Harlequin, £90, both by the 
same artist. 
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ANSWERS TO ENQUIRIES—CERAMICS 

Medcalf (London). In Chaffers’ Marks and Monograms, page 
478, a mark of crossed double lines is given uncer Dresden, but 
the lines lack the two prongs as in your mark. A similar mark 
is given, page 1037, with the following comment: ‘“‘The above 
are all German imitations of Dresden china.’”’ A pair of crossed 
pronged lines like two pitchforks are also given, as a mark used 
on inferior china sold for genuine old Rudolstadt. If your 
figures are hard paste, they are, I am afraid, probably German 
imitations of Dresden. 


CHELSEA STATUETTES 

Your Seasons are larger than is usual in Red Anchor marked 
figures, and their attributes, which you describe so fully, do not 
conform with those of Chelsea Seasons known to me. The mark 
of the red anchor should be small and is often tucked away in 
some crevice and hard to find; is never conspicuous. If your 
figures are genuine and in good condition, they are valuable and 
important ; should an opportunity occur, you should take one to 
the British Museum or Victoria and Albert Museum for the 
opinion of the Keeper of British Antiquities. 


J.A.G. (Bath).—I have in my collection two china candelabra 
representing the seasons, Summer and Winter. The figures are 
glazed and wonderfully coloured, but the base and trunk of the 
trees which hold the branches of the candelabra are not. I have 
always considered the pieces to be of superb quality Bow, although 
many have taken it for Dresden. 

The marks are under glaze in blue and are two parallel lines, 
obliquely crossed by another. My book on China says that 
Worcester had this mark on several pieces of early date. Is it 
possible that these pieces are Worcester? I was under the 
impression that no figures were ever turned out of the Worcester 
factories. On both bases REGISTERED is incised. 

I have also a bowl on a pedestal supported by two cupids. 
This also is a beautiful piece of work; it has the same mark as 
the candelabra but is not registered. 

Judging by the mark you give and your description, I believe 
your candelabra figures are German imitations of the old Meissen 
factory. A workman’s mark something like that you have drawn 
is given as an early Worcester mark, but it is not quite the same, 
and these are found on printed and painted blue decorations. 
It is generally accepted that figures were made at Worcester, 
but the few specimens identified are unmarked unless with the 
To of Tebo, the modeller who worked at so many factories. 
If of hard paste your figures are probably Continental. The 
incised word “‘registered’”’ is new to me, but I have received the 
following reply from a London authority. ‘I do not understand 
the ‘registered’ mark, but perhaps they had to stamp these wares 
when they were exported to this country.”’ He is also of opinion 
that your figures were of German make. 


s = Ss 
MORE LIGHT ON PROVINCIAL PEWTERERS 


—continued from page 73 
of the few names mentioned in the previous documents only 
that of Brian Newton can be found to have been previously 
recorded. Cotterell merely lists ‘‘ Brian Newton, Hereford, 
mentioned in 1641.” 

There are, in fact, references to Brian Newton in Hereford 
documents in October, 1640, and in May, 1641, when his name 
appears in the Jury lists. It is fortunate we can now add that 
he was a Master of the Guild of Smiths as early as 1605, but 
whether he was still in business as a pewterer in 1641 is not 
apparent. 

A few other references to pewter, if not pewterers, have been 
found in early records. 

One Magdalen Williams deposed on June 3rd, 1640, that 
Anne Joyner stole “‘ fower dishes of pewter to the value of nyne 
shillings ’’ from the deponent’s master, Richard Powell. Anne 
Joyner confessed to taking three pieces of pewter and selling 
them privately to one Abraham Lightefoote. Lightefoote was 
examined before the Justices of the Peace on 11th June, 1640, 
and stated that he had bought two dishes of pewter and one 
pewter porringer from Anne Joyner, spinster, openly in his shop 
in the day time and paid xviij¢- and xiiij¢- for the dishes and 1j¢- 
for the ‘* porrenge dish.”’ 

This exhausts the information so far brought to light relating 
to Hereford pewterers, but it is hoped that still further facts 
may be discovered and published as time goes by. It is ample, 
however, to firmly establish yet another guild among the growing 
list of provincial pewterers. 
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. and the embodiment of animal health. Yet diseases 
of sheep cause an annual loss estimated in money values 
at over £1,000,000. Mastitis, a disease which attacks dairy 
cows, alone reduces our milk supply by nearly 48 million 
gallons a year. Although Britain has done more than any 
other nation to raise the standard of animal breeding, 
we can ill afford such losses when food is a major problem. 
The British veterinary profession, helped by the work 
of the research chemist and the products of the British 
chemical industry, is setting out to reduce them. The 
duty of the veterinary surgeon, “ the physician of the 
farm *’, is to prevent disease as well as to control and cure 
it. For these purposes he must have a wide and growing 
range of chemicals — ranging from simple salts to make 
good the mineral deficiencies in their food or pastures 
which cause wasting diseases in animals, to complex 
synthetic compounds’ used to remedy certain glandular 
troubles including forms of sterility. He needs a variety 
of disinfectants and antiseptics to destroy germs ; 
arsenical, sulphur and derris compounds to check external 
parasites ; and organic products, such as phenothiazine, 
to purge animals of parasitic worms. Sulphonamides 
and flavines help him to combat strangles in horses, 
mastitis in cattle and pneumonia in pigs. He exercises 
increasing control over many diseases by chemically 
treated vaccines. The vaccine for dog distemper involves 
the use of formalin and a recently developed vaccine for 
swine fever, of crystal violet. These are great advances. 
But such serious diseases as tuberculosis, Johne's 
disease and contagious abortion 
still await specific cure. The 
alliance between the veterinary 
profession, the research chemist 
and the British chemical industry 
is already a close one, but it must 
be developed and strengthened 
before it can be expected to cut 
Britain’s annual bill for animal 
ill-health to a figure which the 
nation can view without anxiety. 
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PARLIAMENT is a rather French word 
for a very English institution—we are not 
by nature a talkative race, yet we base our 
constitution on talk . . . And, as the best 
aid to profound debate is good tobacco—in 
pipe or cigarette—we hold that ‘ No Smok- 
ing’ in the House is a handicap on wisdom 
and a stimulus to temper . . . On the other 
hand, we are more than satisfied with the 
consumption of Balkan Sobranie ‘ within 
the precincts’, and, when all is said and 
done, government really depends on civil 


servants—always our staunchest devotees. 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 





** FOR BOOKS*# *¥ 
Famed for its excellent Art Department 


New and secondhand Books on every subject. 
volumes. Books bought. 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 
GERRARD 5660 (16 lines) — OPEN 9-6 (inc. SAT. 
ES 


Stock of 3 million 








A SMALL GOLD LACQUER SHIBAYAMA CABINET. Eliza- 

bethan three-tier open Court Cupboard. Old Glass, Sheffield Plate, 

Miscellaneous Art Objects of many kinds. All Guaranteed, 
Approval. Lists. 


HARVEY, 4 WOOD STREET, KINGSLEY RD., NORWICH. 





SPORTING OIL PAINTING wanted, period 1800-1850, size: 
25 ins. x 30 ins. Write Box No. 2012, APOLLO, 10 Vigo Street, 





London, W.1. 
GENTLEMAN, Public School and University, early 50’s. Con- 
siderable knowledge of Antiques but no trade experience. Capital 


available. Seeks partnership or directorship, whole or part time, in 
Country Antique Business, South or South-West England preferred. 


Reply Box 2015, APOLLO, 10 Vigo Street, London, W.1. 





MACQUOID’S “History of English Furniture,”’ 3 volumes—Wal- 
nut, Mahogany, Satinwood. Offers over 15 guineas. Box 2016, 
ApoL_Lo, 10 Vigo Street, London, W.1. 
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CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS brrspex 


ON THE SUBJECT OF SUBJECT 


HE six rooms of the Tate Gallery, which are now displaying 
a delightful cross-section of the whole collection normally 
housed there, offer a fascinating study of the Muse of 
Painting in approximately modern times and in the robes et modes 
wherein she has arrayed herself. The XVIIIth century por- 
traitists, Blake who reacted from them so violently in matter 
and manner, Turner and Constable, those prophets of light as 
the subject of pictures, their 
avowed disciples the French Im- 
pressionists, the Pre-Raphaelites 
who turned to romantic story- 
telling in paint, and finally a 
small sprinkling of our contem- 
poraries pursuing none of these 
methods yet with a debt to all 
ofthem. It makes an interesting 
collection, and as with the select 
exhibition of treasures at the 
British Museum, one is tempted 
to feel that the part is greater 
than the whole. If we are 
critical of the choice it would 
be that there are too many 
Turner paintings of practically 
one kind, and as a sin of omission 
that there is no sculpture at all. 
Twenty or so choice pieces of 
sculpture in the centres of the 
rooms would have taken away a 
certain feeling of austerity and 
would have been a gracious 
tribute to the sister art, as well 
as a reminder that in that too 
is movement. 
Perhaps because I happened 
to enter the gallery through the 


Turner room and because 
Manet’s classic mot, “The sub- 
ject of a picture is light,” flashed 


across my mind in face of the 
glitter and dazzle of his English 
predecessor, I found myself 
meditating on the subject of 
subject. Does it matter? The 
modern idea seems to be that it 
matters very little in comparison 
with style. Cezanne has instilled 
us with the doctrine that a 
crumpled serviette or a range of 
mountains have for the painter 
the same fundamental interest : 
they are asymmetrical shapes 
related to the other solids in the 
picture by the perennial har- 
mony of geometry and by the 
chance harmony or contrast of 
colour. Thus apples or archi- 
tecture, tree-trunks or torsos, 
landscapes and ladies met in his 
work in a common denominator 
of coloured form. He literally 
saw men as trees walking. In 
the same spirit of pure aesthetics Whistler saw his mother as an 
“Arrangement in Grey and Black.” 

“That is what it is,”” he stated. ‘‘To me it is interesting 
as a picture of my mother ; but what can or ought the public 
to care about the identity of the portrait ?’’ 

A comment which might have escaped the lips of one of Bernard 
Shaw’s Methuselan he-ancients. 

It is an exalted and understandable attitude, and as highbrows 
and aesthetes we all pay it lip service. Happily, being human 
as well as aesthetic, we retain our earthly interest in people, 
things and places for their own sake as well as in their capacity 
as subjects for the butchery which makes an artist’s holiday. 
Hence, perhaps, the popular appeal of the works of the 
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Pre-Raphaelites, the unending interest in them. I watched with 
delight a lady microscopically examining one bottom corner of 
that highly literary work “‘The Last Day in the Old Home” by 
Robert Martineau. It was a picture which charmed me at the 
age of fourteen ; I identified myself with that bright-eyed young 
heir who was so obviously following in his father’s footsteps by 
seeing life through a wine-glass, while his perturbed mamma 
looked on, and his grandmother 
dealt with the family solicitor or 
auctioneer who was about to sell 
them up. The picture itself is 
a Catalogue Raisonnée of the 
items of sale, each one amazingly 
painted in its habit as it lived. 
At what was my lady peering so 
intently ? Some marvellous pas- 
sage of brushwork, tour de force 
of lighting, arrangement of form, 
calligraphy of line? Not at all. 
On the floor of the doomed 
home lay the actual catalogue of 
sale, on its front cover appeared 
the name of Messrs. Christie, 
Manson & Woods, and that fact 
thrilled the lady into excited 
comment. 

I know that such an approach 
to a work of pictorial art simply 
horrifies the élite. John Rothen- 
stein, as the Director of the 
Gallery, would probably exclude 
such sans-gout from the precincts 
if as monarch absolute he could 
claim : ‘‘Le Tate c'est moi.” But 
the fact remains that what the 
public ought to care about does 
not remain so closely linked with 
what it can care about as 
Whistler dreamed. The popu- 
larity of the Pre-Raphaelites was 
not based on appreciation of 
their use of colour applied direct 
to a white ground, nor upon 
their return to nature and the 
early Italians, but upon the 
fascination of the human story 
interest—a typically English 
thing which has made us supreme 
in literature, especially in the 
art of the novel and of drama. 

The Pre-Raphaelite room at 
the Tate is interesting in its 
revelation of the high standard 
of the lesser known adherents. 
Arthur Hughes’ “The Eve of 
St. Agnes,’’ Henry Wells’ “Death 
of Chatterton” (how in one’s 
youth one responded to the 
pathos of that beautiful and so 
tidily dead boy in such mag- 
nificent breeches !) are worthy to 
be hung alongside the work of 
the more noted exponents. There is a new acquisition, purchased 
by that altogether admirable body The National Art-Collections 
Fund this year, “‘Strayed Sheep,” by Holman Hunt, with all the 
delight in detail, the reverence for things in themselves, which 
marked the school. Such an approach, with every thorn and 
leaf of the briars into which the sheep have strayed portrayed as 
conscientiously as Leonardo might have depicted them, commands 
respect, however much it may run counter to modern methods 
and theories. And if we smile a little at the sentimentality of 
his “Awakening Conscience’ wherein a sumptuously gowned 
lady begins to doubt the propriety of her propinquity to the 
well-groomed gentleman who holds her hand, our admiration 
wells up again in front of the famous ‘“‘King Cophetua and 
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the Beggar Maid,’’ Burne-Jones’ romantic and symbolic canvas. 

The trouble with this kind of painting is that the details are 
so exact, the surface representation so brilliant, that the mind 
never gets past these things, or if it does it stops at the story- 
telling aspect of the work. All this plays into the hands of the 
ladies whose lorgnettes are applied to reading Christie’s name in 
an insignificant corner of the canvas. No danger of doing this 
before a modern picture, such as Andre Masson’s ‘Spanish 
Landscape” in the next room where the heads of two red cocks 
splash right across a mountain landscape as red as they—sym- 
bolism again, perhaps, an artist’s comment on the shrill tragedy 
of that tortured land ; or is that interpretation too subtle, is the 
picture merely an ‘‘arrangement” in orange and vermilion ? 

It is not without significance in this connection to remember 
that Burne-Jones’ ‘“‘Cophetua” was a deeply symbolic and moral 
picture, painted partly as that artist’s counterblast to the material- 
ism of his age. When it was exhibited at the Universal Exhibition 
in Paris a French critic, discerning this inner meaning, wrote : 

“It were as though we had come forth from the Exhibition 
of Wealth to see this symbolical expression of the scorn of 
wealth. It was the revenge of art on life, and we could 
but wonder who is this man who dares to paint the ideal of 
poverty when we all aim at the reality of comfort.” 

Nor was this reading into the work something which was not 
there, for Burne-Jones was a definite doctrinaire, in rebellion 
against his time. 

“I’m a born rebel,’”’ he wrote, ‘“‘and my politics are those 
of a thousand years hence, the politics of the millennium and 
therefore of no account.” 

So even the most apparently aesthetic of pictures and artists may 
have a content, a subject matter more significant than we realise. 

Blake, equally in revolt, equally a born rebel whose politics 
were of the millennium (although as Mr. Bronowski’s recently 
published book on him over-emphasises he was actively concerned 
with the current politics of the French Revolutionary Movement), 
was also “‘saying things’’ in paint. Strangely, he was saying 
much the same things as Burne-Jones, protesting against material- 
ism, smugness, the worship of riches. Not the least interesting 
fact is that this revolt led him to abjure the use of oil-colour, as 
well as to seek his subjects away from portraiture or any other of 
the highly profitable themes of his period. 

This subject of subjects was greatly in the minds of the more 
thoughtful artists of the XVIIIth century. Sir Joshua, it is true, 
chose not to look the gift-horse with which life had so generously 
presented him in the mouth. But even he speculated upon the 
way art was going. Religion, the mainstay of great art, was 
outmoded ; landscape and nature per se had not really emerged ; 
portraiture provided the “‘rich, smooth prizes,” but what Romney 
in a fit of inspired rage called “their dishclout faces” hardly 
satisfied men of vision. Where then should themes be found ? 
The classics? History? Romance? Social satire? Peasant 
life? Gainsborough quietly explored the possibilities of pure 
landscape behind the guinea-getting facade of his brilliant por- 
traiture. Wilson refused to shelter behind the facade, and 
courted ruin in his passion for nature too wild to be acceptable 
to the urbane connoisseurs of the day. Romney turned at last 
to find his themes in Shakespeare and Milton, but became 
paralysed and died before he accomplished anything in the new 
vein. Blake would have none of it. Revolting in the name of 
spiritual values from the materialism of “this vegetable world” 
in which he felt the soul to be imprisoned, turning alike from 
the opulence of oil-paint and that of the oil-painted and painters, 
scorning intelligence and symbolising it as Newton bowed to the 
earth, he was not merely pre-Raphaelite, he was pre-Giottoesque, 
for art since Giotto had searched more and more to depict external 
reality, and had finally achieved its illusion with what Blake 
called “‘this villainous invention of oil-paint.” 

All this and the reaction from it can be studied on the walls 
of the Tate Gallery, as prelude to the way out that so thrillingly 
opened when Turner and Constable saw that light could be the 
subject of a picture and the French Impressionists consciously 
followed the path which they had instinctively opened. 

At two other Exhibitions in London this question of subject- 
matter forced itself upon me. One was the brilliant and stimu- 
lating show of Felix Topolski’s drawings and paintings at the 
Leicester ; the other Sven Berlin, Quentin Bell and Keith Baines 
at the Lefevre. 

Topolski is a journalist in paint. A few years ago that would 
have been derogatory ; but it has been one of the remarkable 
phenomena of the war that the journalists and reporters have 
handled their tremendous subject matter so sensitively and 
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directly that no self-conscious literature could stand up to the 
result. The whole of our society suddenly became so tragic, 
romantic, heroic, macabre, comic, dramatic, and generally sensa- 
tional that the journalists had to their hand matter which made 
all other seem tame and dull. The novel almost ceased to matter, 
belles lettres to exist. Life had overreached art. Topolski belongs 
to all this. His pictures spread over three continents, and they 
touch every human chord. 

With such subject matter the problem for an artist is one of 
finding a technique which can possibly express it, and here it is 
that this young Pole (for he is still among the under-forties) has 
genius. That quivering, nervous line, or rather thousands of 
lines moving with a life of their own from which the significant 
form somehow emerges ; that explosive paint blasting its way to 
every inch of the canvas in the dynamism of a Baroque belonging 
to our day; that eye for the essential drama which amid the 
chaos of his own pictures manages to emphasise just the salient 
features: these things give the works of Topolski their unique 
and inimitable quality. There is the mind, too: a bitter, satirical 
mind which nevertheless is deeply human. We laugh with it 
when it sees troops released for a moment from the horrors of 
the war—“Out of Bounds” in Bombay, standing by the Holy 
Sepulchre in Jerusalem, or wriggling into the strange attitudes 
necessary to see the Sistine Ceiling in Rome. We feel a tightening 
of the throat at the patient tragedy of the Chinese, and a sick 
horror at the nightmare of Belsen. 

The paintings, of course, test his powers more than these 
swift sketch-impressions of the passing scene. If they do not 
altogether succeed they fail brilliantly, and one would rather that 
they had failed in this ambitious and highly individual fashion 
than succeeded in the old tame way. There is still the nervous 
play of line from which the form creates itself ; and still the mind 
behind it, satirical, prophetic and apocalyptic, making its terrible 
comment on this dangerous but exciting world. Exciting : 
perhaps that is the word above all others to apply to this art. 
At times its very excitability makes it stutter, as in that Prophecy 
“Year 2000” ; at others, as in the “Mission to India’’ with its 
admixture of aeroplanes and elephants, the dramatic quality is 
helped by the nervous quality of line and paint. When he 
turns to the stage this sense of drama stands him in good stead, 
and again there is nothing static about his conception. Topolski 
is at his least good in portraiture. In “H. G. Wells (2)’’ the 
method overreaches itself, and in the “G.B.S.’’; I suspect it 
does in the portrait of ‘“‘Mahatma Gandhi.” But nothing he does 
is uninteresting, nothing is imitative, nothing is dead. If painting 
can be too alive, this work of Felix Topolski is. 

The delightful, well organised, strongly painted and altogether 
pleasant landscapes of that notable among modern architects, 
Oliver Hill, feel escapist and quietist in their situation between 
the two rooms of Topolski’s electric work. So do the works of 
Quentin Bell and Keith Baines at the Lefevre. Actually they are 
delightful, but is there place or reason for delight in such a world 
as this of which the Polish artist has made us aware ? 

One reaction to that world is forced upon us at the Lefevre 
Galleries not so much by the actual work of Sven Berlin but by 
a delightfully printed statement of his aims made by the artist. 
It is an interesting document, full of fine utterance of a somewhat 
abstract kind. It tells of his search for subject and method. 

“The war took everything, left only the wasteland. 
Coming back we were as Lazarus. What did I do but sit 
on an island, and carve stones, learn the shapes of shells and 
leaves again, textures of rock, nature of light and movement, 
as if I were coming to life for the first time. I danced, 
listened to music and poetry, drank with my friends, until 
the places of destruction, of ending and of desolation began 
to stir to new life, like the opening period of Le Sacre du 
Printemps.” 

And so on. Reading this first one expects art which is indeed a 
revelation. But, to quote again: 

“It is then that somehow, suddenly, on the edges of one’s 
life one sees a boy carrying a blue lobster down a back 
street. . 

Turning to the walls I had that sense of anti-climax, but it must 
be explained that to this artist this is no anti-climax, for he adds 
“and the whole world becomes magic.’ 

It may be indicative of the diversity of the human mind that 
fish to me are always slightly comic, they savour of the music- 
hall rather than the deep, whereas to Sven Berlin they are an 
artistic obsession. His pictures reek with fish—dead fish, live 
fish, fish as it were couchant and fish rampant, fish being carried 

(Continued on page 105) 
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OLD SWEDISH PLATE * 
BY C. C. OMAN 


T has probably occurred to few of those 

who have taken up the study of English 

plate within recent years, to reflect how 
fortunate was their lot as compared with that 
of students of silversmiths’ work in other ° 
European countries. They may have dis- 
covered many flaws in Sir Charles Jackson’s 
Illustrated History of English Plate but the fact 
remains that for thirty years after its pub- 
lication in 1911, it was by far the best book 
on the silversmith’s work of any country. 

The appearance in 1941 of the first 
volume of a monumental history of Swedish 
plate from the Renaissance to the middle of 
the XIXth century, passed unnoticed in this 
country. As the third volume was only 
issued late in 1945, it can still be considered 
as a recent publication. It is a co-operative 
work, the distribution of the work being as 
follows: The Renaissance is taken by Olle 
Kallerstrom, the Baroque, late Baroque and 
“Gustavian Style’ (1770-1790) by Carl 
Hernmarck, ‘‘Frederick I Style’? by Ake 

Stavenow, Rococo by Gustaf Munthe, Empire 
| and Romantic styles by Erik Andren, whilst a 
chapter on goldsmithing techniques in former 
days is provided by Bengt Bengtsson. Each 
of the eight historical chapters contains a 
general introduction which is followed by 
sections on ecclesiastical and domestic silver 
aire dealt ar ce ae te eS Fig. I. SHRINE OF ST. ERIC, silver gilt, 1574-1579, Upsala 
a7 ind wee te summary by Carl Cathedral. ‘“‘Heavily indebted to German silversmiths’ work” 
| Hernmarck. There are from five to seven 
hundred objects or details figured in each volume. The quality of the illustrations is excellent and it seems almost discourteous 
to suggest that the thickness of the paper on which 
. 7 7 the book is printed makes the volumes cumbersome to 
handle, 

When the Renaissance reached Sweden in the 
middle of the XVIth century, she was a purely Baltic 
Power, only recently liberated from the Danish yoke. 
What are now the southern provinces remained Danish 
until the middle of the XVIIth century. It is natural, 
therefore, that surviving examples of Swedish early 
Renaissance silver should be few and generally unim- 
portant. That Swedish artists could produce very 
fine work is proved by such pieces as the shrine of 
St. Eric (Fig. I) at Upsala Cathedral. It is the joint 
work of Hans Rosenfelt, Hans Teusson and Willem 
Boy, but as its beauty derives mainly from its finely- 
engraved arabesques, no illustration can do it full 
justice. It is heavily indebted to contemporary German 
silversmiths’ work which at this date dominated all the 
workshops north of the Alps. 

Whereas English Renaissance silversmiths’ work 
began to lose its German appearance soon after 1600, 
Swedish remained entirely German until the end of 
the XVIIth century, and indeed many XVIIIth century 
pieces reflect French art as it was known in Germany. 
The long-continued subservience to Germany was 
artistically disastrous, since German art was only of 
secondary importance after the early years of the 
XVIIth century. Swedish silversmiths’ work lacks a 
Dutch period such as we had in England. When 
Dutch influence is in any degree visible it appears to 
have reached Sweden through Germany. This affords 
a curious contrast to Swedish brasswork which was 
heavily indebted to Holland. The explanation, how- 
ever, is that from their foundation the Swedish gold- 
smith guilds were modelled entirely on the German, 
particularly as regards such characteristic practices as 














Fig. II. BAPTISMAL BOWL, silver, Stockholm, about 1688. conn ap aap . er 
ot on * “ . . *SVENKST SILVERSMIDE, 1520-1850, published by Nordisk 

Allhelgona Church, Nyképing, 1688. Typical of Swedish ener Sedien, Maes a by Soslieh 
imitation of German art in the late XVIIth century volume, kronor 120). 
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Fig. IV. TEA KETTLE, silver, by A. L. Wall, Stockholm, 
Hallwylska Museum, Stockholm, showing com- 


1720. 
mencement of French influence 


Fig. III (left): BEAKER, silver gilt, by Johan Niitzel, Stock- 
holm, 1698, Nordiska Museum, Stockholm, showing decline of 
German influence 





Fig. V (right) : 
BEAKER, 
silver gilt, 
by Gustaf 
Stafhell the 

elder. 
Stockholm, 
1751, from 
Elsa 
Cederlund 
Collection. 
“Very best 
Swedish work 
inspired by a 
Frenchmodel”’ 


Fig. VI (left): 
TUREEN, 
silver, by 

Anders Staff- 
hell, 1776. 

Royal 
Collection, 
Stockholm. 

“‘Indicatingthe 

arrival of the 
Classical 
revival” 
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“masterpieces” and there was in addition a constant flow of German 
apprentices to Sweden and of Swedish apprentices to Germany until 
the wars of Charles XII. A typical example of the way in which 
Swedish silversmiths were imitating German art in the late XVIIth 
century is afforded by a baptismal basin (Fig. II) embossed with stiff 
and mannered scenes by Henning Petri and given to the Allhelgona 
church at Nyképing in 1688. 

The beginning of the decline of German influence in the late 
XVIIth century is illustrated by a gilt beaker (Fig. III) in the Nordiska 
Museum, Stockholm, in which the tendency to overload with orna- 
ment has been successfully withstood. It is one of twelve made by 
Johan Niitzel for presentation in 1699 by Charles XII to Peter the 
Great. We note that the author applies the English term “‘cut-card”’ 
to the ring of four leaves which is held in place by the strawberry 
knop. In this country we only use this term when the thin ornamental 
pattern has been soldered on to the piece which it decorates as on 
the bow] illustrated by Figs. 375-7 in Vol. II. 

Early in the XVIIIth century Swedish silver began to reflect 
French fashions which were destined to become the predominant 
influence until nearly the end of the period covered by this book. 
The fine workmanship of the Paris silversmiths was successfully 
imitated in Stockholm, though in some cases we feel that the designs 
have lost something by transmission through Germany. This is the 
explanation, perhaps, of the shapelessness of the tea kettle made by 
Andreas Lorentzson Wall in 1720 as his ‘masterpiece’ (Fig. IV), 
incidentally a tribute to the prestige which tea- drinking had already 
acquired in Sweden. The finely-chased conventional ornament and 
the scenes from Ovid are, however, in the best Louis XIV manner. 
The next illustration (Fig. V) shows the very best Swedish work 
when inspired directly by a Paris model. By custom the bishop 
who conducted a royal funeral was rewarded with a sumptuous beaker. 
The present example was executed by Gustaf Stafhell the elder to 
commemorate the funeral of Frederick I in 1751. It will be noted 
that it is still in the well-balanced style of French art of the first quarter 
of the century, and not in the Rococo of contemporary France. The 
third quar- 
ter of the 
XVIIIth 
century is 
the Rococo 
period in 
Sweden but 
Swedish ; , 
silver- Fig. VII. DETAIL OF A COFFEE POT, silver, by 
smiths do Petter Eneroth. Stockholm, 1771. Dr. Emil Hultmark. 
not seem to An exceptional Rococo period piece 
have taken 
kindly to 
the style. A detail of a coffee pot (Fig. VII) which formed the “master- 
piece’’ of Petter Eneroth in 1771 is rather exceptional. For the most part 
Swedish Rococo silver consists of rather pedestrian work owing nearly as 
much to Germany as to France. 

The Classical Revival reached Sweden almost as early as England in 
about 1770. Gustavus III, who took a lively interest in the promotion 
of Swedish art and industries, instructed his ambassador in Paris to obtain 
designs for plate for his own use from some of the leading French silver- 
smiths. The superb tureen (Fig. VI) executed in 1776 by Anders Staffhell 
is probably from a design by Jean E. Rehn. If the finest Swedish work of 
the “‘Gustavian Style’’ was Louis XVI, the more ordinary work was Adam, 
for at this juncture German influence finally disappeared and was replaced 
by English. The influence of England on Swedish silver is a subject 
which the writer of this review hopes to treat of in more detail in a future 
article. In the meantime all that need be said is that the same balance 
as between French and English influence was maintained during the 
succeeding Empire period. The coffee pot made in 1817 for Charles 
XIII by Adolf Zethelius (Fig. VIII) is clearly modelled on the work of Odiot. 

It has long been customary to close the study of old silver with the 
decline of the Empire style but the present book carries on the story boldly 
until the middle of the XIXth century. This is all to the good, even 
though the authors may not have struck any unsuspected lode of artistic 
ore. Swedish silversmiths of the Romantic period drew their inspiration 
from as diverse sources as did their contemporaries in other countries, 
and applied it with no greater and no less skill. A coffee pot made in 
about 1840 by Fredrik and Wilhelm Zethelius (Fig. IX) is typical. 

So far we have been considering Swedish silver in its relationship to 
foreign art. It remains to say something of its national specialities which 
are naturally of greater interest to Swedish readers and which are dealt 
with in detail by the authors. 





Fig. VIII. COFFEE POT, silver, by Adolf The earliest tankards imitate the prevailing German patterns. A rather 

Zethelius, Stockholm, 1817. Royal Collection, tall tankard with moulded base was popular in the first half of the XVIIth 

Stockholm. Modelled on the work of Odiot century, but in the second half came a tankard as tall as it was broad on 
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three ball feet. This pattern was popular in all 
the Scandinavian countries and was imitated at 
Hull and York. The mid-XVIIIth century Swedish 
tankard, like its English contemporary, had a 
bulbous body but retained its three ball feet. 

Silver beakers have enjoyed a much more con- 
tinuous popularity in Sweden than in this country 
where they were widely used only in the middle 
of the XVIIth century. The earliest Renaissance 
Swedish beakers follow types derived from Ger- 
many, whence was derived the very popular type 
with three ball feet. In the latter part of the 
XVIIth century came a reaction against excessive 
elaboration which brought into existence beautiful 
examples like those presented to Peter the Great 
(Fig. III). In the XVIIIth century this type 
tended to become more trumpet-shaped and to 
have a more pronounced moulded foot. Decora- 
tion crept back, mainly in the form of engraving. 
It is the later examples of this type, produced for 
the use of the peasantry, which have become so 
familiar to collectors over here. Elaborate beakers 
in the French style (Fig. V) seem to have been 
made mainly, if not exclusively, for the use of 
the Court. 

Silver bowls of various types and for varied 
uses were made in Sweden from an early date. 
Most of these belong to the common stock of 
European types but special mention may be made 
of the “‘kasa’’ which differs from the Scottish 
quaich in having only one handle. It was com- 
mon to all the Scandinavian countries where, 
however, it did not enjoy the prestige it had in 
Russia, where it was a customary presentation 
piece. Though they were widely used in Sweden 
in the XVIIth century, they were made only for 
the peasantry in the succeeding one. 

It is most surprising to find it stated that silver spoons were 
only made in Sweden from the XVIth century. We feel sure 
that further research should provide Sweden with a series of late 
medieval, probably at present classed as German. At any rate, 
the earliest spoons here illustrated are characterised by a round 
bowl, short thick stem and a large knop. The most popular 
form for the knop would seem to have been a ball which was 
sometimes faceted. A crown seems also to have been extensively 
used. Both these types are imitations of rather earlier German 
types. It is surprising to find a spoon with a round bowl and 
an acorn knop made at Stockholm between 1657 and 1660 
(I Fig., 415). A spoon found at Sollentuna (I Fig., 155), dated 
about 1600, having a knop formed like an escutcheon, is an 
early example of a pattern which was to be more or less the 
standard one during the XVIIth century. This type had a 
relatively long stem and a knop either in the form of a cartouche 
or else of two cherub heads back to back. Though English 
influence on Swedish plate did not become really important until 
fairly late in the XVIIIth century, the resemblance of Swedish 
spoons of the end of the XVIIth century to the contemporary 
types in use in England is so close that it is clearly right to see 
a connection. At any rate in the last decade of the century 
appeared spoons with oval bowls with rat-tails, flat stems and 
ends both of the trifid and lobed types. It should be noted 
that the borrowing of these English types occurred after the 
period when the bowls and ends of English spoons were com- 
monly stamped with floral scrolls. A few years later Swedish 
spoons appeared which had a rat-tail on the bowl but a handle 
with a rounded end such as was not popular in this country 
though the succeeding English type with the rounded up-turned 
end duly appeared in the 1720’s. English influence on Swedish 
spoons disappears during the Rococo period when fiddle pattern 
handles decorated with shell ornament were in use in Sweden. 
English fashions returned in the XIXth century with the “King’s” 
and “‘Queen’s” patterns. 

At the Reformation, Sweden retained an episcopal church. 
Swedish church plate provides interesting resemblances and 
contrasts with English. Though the tempo of the Reformation 
in Sweden and Denmark was not quite the same, in neither 
country was there the indiscriminating desire for change, first 
manifest in the time of Edward VI, and triumphant under 
Elizabeth, which consigned to the melting-pot nearly all the old 
parochial church plate. 


Fig. IX. 
Stockholm, 
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COFFEE POT, silver, by F. and W. Zethelius, 
about 1840. Private Collection, Stockholm. 
Romantic period inspired from diverse sources 


In the more northerly provinces of Sweden the earliest 
Reformed chalices have usually a rounded bowl, a depressed 
spherical knop and a round foot. They resemble, in fact, the 
ordinary northern European chalice of the early XIVth century. 
They were doubtless replacements of worn-out chalices of that 
date, in which the silversmith has reproduced the general appear- 
ance of the vessel he had received, modernising only the orna- 
ment. The chalices of the southern provinces (still Danish) are 
richer and continue the general form of the last type in use 
before the Reformation, with its characteristic six-lobed foot. 
The restoration of the cup to the laity eventually led to the 
making of larger chalices but the types used in Sweden in the 
XVIIth century are still strikingly Gothic and often extremely 
fine. Swedish chalices show much greater signs of the passing 
fashions of the XVIIIth century than do their English contem- 
poraries. Too often the designers appear to have borrowed the 
form for the knop and base from the current stems and bases 
of candlesticks. 

The restoration of the cup to the laity Jed in Sweden, as in 
England, to the provision of communion flagons. The cylindrical 
and the pear-shaped flagon which England borrowed from 
German domestic use, reappear in Sweden where, however, the 
latter fotm was the more popular. 

The use of baptismal bowls, frowned upon in England, was 
widespread in Sweden from the XVIIth century, but they are 
artistically disappointing as they follow poor German models. 
The same criticism applies to the wafer-boxes which have no 
counterpart in England. 

In conclusion the attention of students of armour should be 
drawn to the first really adequate illustrations of the magnificent 
copper-gilt funerary suit of Charles IX in Strangnas Cathedral, 
which is included in Vol. I because of the wealth of silversmith’s 
ornament which it displays. 


Ss Ss Ss 
SILveR: ANSWER TO ENQUIRY 

D.M.L. (Deal). The rough sketch of an elaborately designed 
spoon about 8 ins. long shows quite clearly that it is a tourist’s 
trophy of no great age. The coat of arms on the reverse of bowl 
is that of the Royal Arms of France and Navarre and the motto, 
‘‘Mont Joyes’ Denys,’’ the old French battle cry. 
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TWO RECENT EXHIBITIONS 
BY M. JOURDAIN 


WO recent exhibitions, held at Brighton and Lincoln, were 

divergent in their aims. In the Brighton festival the date limit 

for the loans was the Regent’s time, that is the last years of the 
XVIIIth and early XIXth centuries. The exhibition held at the 
Usher Art Gallery, Lincoln, was limited to the county, and the great 
Lincolnshire houses, Belton, Burton Hall, and Doddington, were 
well represented, showing furniture from the age of oak to that of 
rosewood. The four carved and gilt armchairs from Burton Hall are 
carved on the knee with a human mask finishing in a large foliated 
cresting, which is hipped on to the seat-rail, a fashion that prevailed 
in George I’s reign (Fig. I). The back and seat of these chairs are 
covered with silk needlework in an effective design in cross-stitch. 
From the same collection is a walnut side table with spiral legs, and 
top and frieze decorated with floral marquetry in coloured woods 
(Fig. II), and a bracket clock (Fig. III) in an ebonised case by Thomas 
Tompion. The dial of this clock is of early character, with its plain 
spear-shaped minute hand, thick-set engraved numerals in the hour 
circle, and cherub head spandrels. 

From Burton Hall also was exhibited a walnut chair (Fig. IV) of 
unusual and transitional design, having the slender cabriole leg of 
the early XVIIIth century, and back of interlaced strapping, which 
shows a slight suggestion of the revived Gothic in its curbing. The 
small mahogany book stand (Fig. V), designed for the easy reading of 
the letter on the backs of books, dates from the period when “‘moving 
libraries”’ and small and portable bookcases were designed for an increas- 
ed reading public. The nest of four rosewood tables, lent by Mrs. 
Walter Rawnsley, differs from the usual type of quartetto table in 
having semi-circular covered receptacles at each end of the largest 
table for counters, and an adjustable reading slope. Among French 
pieces at the exhibition was a coin cabinet of obelisk form (once owned 
by Napoleon) veneered with thuja wood inlaid with silver with 
Egyptian motifs, an instance of the Egyptian vogue that followed the 
delusive successes of the campaign of 1798-1801. 

The Regency festival at the Brighton Pavilion could not, of course, 
completely refurnish that odd creation of the Regent’s, but much was 
done by the generosity of owners of objects to recapture the spirit of 
this period. The Prince of Wales, some years before the Regency, 
had had Carlton House decorated with Henry Holland as his architect, 
and there is a full record of its interior in Pyne’s Royal Residences. 





Fig. I CARVED AND GILT ARMCHAIR 

(one of a set of four), with back and seat of silk 

needlework of effective design in cross-stitch, c. 1715. 
From Lord Monson, Burton Hall 


Chinese style adopted was more exuberant than 
earlier Georgian experiments in that taste, and it included 


The Brighton Pavilion was a later creation, and in its final shape was a number of objects of Chinese origin such as lac- 
a motley, with a pseudo-Indian exterior and Chinese interior. The quered chairs, and Chinese porcelain pagodas, in 
its decorative schemes. The Prince spent at least 
£100,000 from his private purse on the decoration and furniture 
for the Pavilion, and to this handsome sum must be added large 
amounts paid from the Civil List. Its Chinese decoration and 
profuse gilding still reflect ‘“‘his majesty’s taste,”’ and can be fully 
enjoyed in Nash’s Views of the Royal Pavilion, Brighton (1826), 
with water-colour drawings by the elder Pugin. Little was left 
of the furniture and fittings (when it was dismantled in 1847) but 
some of the chandeliers supplied at great expense, which dominate 
the Music and the Banqueting Rooms. Some of the furniture 
returned for a fortnight to the Pavilion, including some pieces 
matching the Chinese decoration of the interior. There was a 
shelved pier-table (one of a pair made about 1790 for the Chinese 
drawing room at Carlton House) which is illustrated in Sheraton’s 
Cabinet Maker’s Drawing Book. These tables, which are veneered 
with ebony and mounted with ormolu, are shelved at either end 
while the central section is mounted with a drapery in bronze, 
fringed, tasselled and caught up by dragons. In Sheraton’s 
illustration they are surmounted by candelabra supported by 
Chinese figures. A later type of Chinese furniture is the rose- 
wood side table (part of a large set) supported by carved dragons 
made for the banqueting room at the Pavilion in 1817. These 
pieces were lent from the Royal collection; among other loans, the 
group of furniture .from the drawing room and its ante-room at 
Southill designed by Holland holds pride of place. It included gilt 
and carved armchairs, a sofa and a single-headed couch, a writing 
table with kingwood top and standards mounted with ormolu, and 
two pier-tables with gilt columnar supports, together with the“‘large 
Japan china jars” and “beautiful Japan china dishes” listed in 
the inventory of the contents of Southill taken in 1815. It seems 
certain that the majority of these drawing room pieces date from 
the years 1800 to 1802, when the expenditure on furniture for 
Southill reached a high figure. 
Another, but less gifted, designer of furniture was Thomas 
Hope, the virtuoso who developed the Classical revival in England, 
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Fig. II. WALNUT MARQUETRIED TABLE in 
coloured woods. Late XVIIth century. 
From Lord Monson, Burton Hall 
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APOLLO 


Fig. III. 


BRACKET 
CLOCK 
in ebonised case, 
with early spear- 
shaped minute 
hand, thick-set nu- 
merals, and cherub 
head spandrels, by 
Thomas Tompion, 
c. 1670. 
From Lord Manson, 
Burton Hall 


Fig. V, right : 


MAHOGANY 
BOOK STAND 
designed for easy 
reading of book 
titles, c. 1800. 
From Lord Monson, 
Burton Hall 





and whose houses in London and in the country were described 
by a contemporary as “museums.’’ A marble-topped side-table 
at the exhibition, which is supported by carved and gilt female 
caryatids, which is figured in Hope’s Household Furniture (1807), 
is one of the most graceful of his designs. The influence of 
French design is visible in the painted and gilt armchair with 
winged caryatids as arm supports (Fig. VI), and front legs in the 





form of goat’s feet. The introduction of animal motifs in 
Regency design was not emphasised, but was not forgotten ; 
examples exhibited were the gilt sofa with camels’ heads as 
terminals, and a mahogany sofa with dolphin feet, and an immense 
fluted shell for the head. This sofa, lent by Mrs. Oswald Birley, 
had also a nautical interest, for the carved plaques at the sides 
are carved with trophies of a globe, an anchor, a boarding pike, 


and other objects. 
S S S 


The Index to Vol. XLIII, January to June, 1946, can be had 
of the Publisher, APOLLO, 10 Vigo Street, London, W.1, 2s. 3d. 


Fig. IV, left : 


WALNUT 
CHAIR 
with interlaced 
strapwork back and 
the slender cabriole 
legs of the period. 
Early XVIIIth cen- 


tury. 
From Lord Monson, 
Burton Hall 


Fig. VI, right : 


ARMCHAIR 
painted gilt, with 
winged caryatids as 
arm supports and 
front legs in form 
of goat’s feet, show- 
ing French influ- 

ence, c. 1805. 

From 

Henry Channon, 

Esq. 
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FURNITURE COLLECTING 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL SIDNEY G. GOLDSCHMIDT 


ANY books have been written about the dating and 
attribution of XVIIIth century furniture, and they will 


repay careful study. There are many examples, how- 
ever, that do not lend themselves to exact description. Some 
judges flatter themselves that they can pronounce correct judg- 
ment without the necessity of giving chapter and verse for their 
opinion and speak of a quality which they describe as “‘flair,’”’ a 
vague term. It is therefore useful to analyse this quality. 
There is a question the embryo collector often asks : ‘‘How 
do you date apiece of old furniture ?’’ and another pertinent 
question is: “‘How do you distinguish between Chippendale, 
Hepplewhite, and Sheraton ?’’ And where do the designs of the 
brothers Adam come in, and William Kent, Ince and Mayhew, 
Gillow of Lancaster? What is the importance of the scores of 
other XVIIIth century cabinet makers? What are the charac- 
teristics of ‘‘William and Mary”’ and where does this differ from 
“Queen Anne,”’ and again, what are the distinctive features that 
enable us to place with any certainty the period of a specimen in 
the categories of ‘‘Carolean,’’ “‘Jacobean,”” and “Elizabethan” ? 
Truly a vast subject, much too wide to write about without . 
many wb Be of pages at our disposal. It is not enough for Fig. I. A WALNUT LACE BOX, oyster shell veneer 
the would-be connoisseur to lump all oak specimens as “‘Eliza- with elaborate floral inlay, interior fittings intact. 
bethan” and “‘Jacobean,”’ walnut and cane as ‘“‘Carolean,” and William and Mary”’ ¢ 
walnut alone as “Queen Anne” or ‘“‘William and Mary.” He 
must be able to date them with reasonable certainty or at all 





events ascribe them to their appropriate reign. Here he is helped 
by the knowledge that fashion took its vogue and character from 
that of the reigning monarch and furniture is no exception. 
A short answer was given by one of our great dealers to a Board 
of Trade “‘snooper,’’ who during the war was dying to query 
some of the pieces in this dealer’s enormous stock. ‘‘How 
do you know,” asked he, “‘that all these pieces are ‘genuine 
antiques’ and not just subject to the second-hand restrictions ?” , 
The dealer’s reply was very much to the point. ‘“‘It has taken 
me fifty years to learn my trade; do you think I can teach you 
in an afternoon ?”’ 

For XVIIIth century furniture, it is, in my opinion, enough for 
the amateur to study and make himself familiar with the three 
great masters, Chippendale, Hepplewhite, and Sheraton, for he 
will find that in nearly every instance he can place a piece of 
furniture in one of these three categories. Then he has only to keep 
an open mind regarding the styles of ‘‘William Kent” and that of 


the two brothers who are usually classed 
together as ‘‘Adams.’’ These two, Kent 
and Adam, extended their powers of 
designing from architecture to fur- 
niture and decoration. There is a dis- 
tinct touch of the architect noticeable 
in Kent’s furniture and much elaborate 
classical ornament in Adams’. Kent 
and Adam gave much of their work 
to Chippendale to carry out, but as 
far as we know Chippendale was never 
much influenced by them and stuck to 
his ‘Director’ so that their styles are 
quite distinctive enough to remain in 
a class of their own. 

It is therefore important to study the 
three books (really they are catalogues) 


Fig. II. A WINDSOR 
ARMCHAIR in yew 
wood, with cabriole 
front legs. Circa 1780 


Fig. III. A MAHOG- 
ANY TRIPOD WINE 
TABLE, with a pie- 
crust tray top. Chip- 
pendale 


Fig. IV. A SMALL 
LONGCASE 
CLOCK. 
Probably a clock- 
maker’s regulator. It 
has a pine pendulum 
and dead beat escape- 
ment. Maker’s name, 
Grignon—Covent 
Garden. This cannot 
be ascribed to any 
particular designer, but 
I am inclined to call it 
Chippendale 
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Fig. V. ASERPENTINE CARD TABLE in figured 

walnut veneer, with a drawer and appropriate carving. 

This would be classed as “‘Queen Anne.”” A mahogany 
knife box elaborately inlaid. Sheraton 


Fig. VII. Bottom Right! KNEE-HOLE DRESSING TABLE. This might 

be classed as pre-Chippendale as it is walnut with ‘Queen Anne” handles and 

hinges. Note also the structure of the draw fronts. The serpentine base 
mirror is Hepplewhite 


Fig. VIII. Bottom Left: An elaborately inlaid CHEST OF DRAWERS, 
oyster shell veneer on oak. “William and Mary” 





~ Ge Pos 2 ae ae ia 
Fig. VI. Asmall Jacobean CHEST OF DRAWERS, 
on a stand with twisted legs and rails. Incidentally, 
the first piece of antique furniture I bought over 
half a century ago. This is a Chippendale piece 
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FURNITURE COLLECTING 


Fig. IX. Left: 
A MAHOGANY 
WARDROBE 
in the form of a 
bookcase, with 
= books. 

his is pure 
eebbilvebass Hy | bbbsel.i Chippendale of 
mee) ati ibe adda the severer kind 
eebe.’ 
. ' 


bbb 


a! ai 41 
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Fig. X. Right: 
A Hepplewhite 
mahogany narrow 
HANGING 
WARDROBE. 
The splay feet 
determine that it 
is Hepplewhite, 
and the inlaid cor- 
nice and urns are 
in the Sheraton 
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of these makers, and examples known to be the work of Adams 
and Kent. Then if he can ascribe a specimen to one of the five 
masters he will be well enough equipped, and will, moreover, 
find very little difference of opinion in his discussions. In trying 
to define a distinctive style of Chippendale in a few words it is 
necessary to bear in mind that his “‘Director’’ contained examples 
varying from the plainest and severest to the most elaborate, and 
at one period this designer was even bitten by the exotic Chinese 
craze. Besides this, his “‘Director’’ contains examples of French 
taste. Plain and square as some of his furniture was, his designs 
seldom lost elegance, mainly because of his careful selection of 
the timber used, fine workmanship and careful proportions. 

Sheraton also published a book of designs, but he was a 
designer only and had no factory or workshop. In his best 
period his examples are more classical than fanciful, and one 
would imagine that ruler and compass played a more important 
part than free-hand. 

Hepplewhite is in some respects a cross between Chippendale 
and Sheraton, but even where he obviously borrows from 
Chippendale his designs, to my mind, fall far short. 

I nevertheless consider the high water mark of English 
furniture is ‘‘Chippendale,’’ both as regards design and work- 
manship, and if I had my collecting life to go over again I would 
try to build up a collection of specimens from Chippendale’s 
“‘Director,’’ matching each specimen with its corresponding 
design, and have the collection catalogued and illustrated after 
the manner of a stamp album. 

On looking at it another way, how delightful would be a 
Hepplewhite dining-room, a Sheraton drawing-room, and a 
Chippendale library. The bedrooms could be a mixture of the 
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styles with some earlier walnut pieces thrown in. 


If there was 
a hall of any size to furnish, one could go for oak if space 
permitted, made out with some walnut oddments. 

There is, however, really no ‘‘royal road’’ to connoisseurship. 
He who would become a connoisseur has a long and tortuous 
road to travel. 


— Ss s 


DuTcH AND WELSH DRESSERS 


As so often happens when writing from memory and without 
concrete examples, one is apt to miss important points. In 
writing to you of Welsh and Dutch cabinet making in the August 
issue I forgot to mention point 6. 

It was the practice of the Dutch workmen to glue veneer 
over the front of the drawers instead of finishing with concealed 
dovetails, with the result that in time the dovetail joints began 
to show through. S.G.G. 
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“APOLLO” BACK NUMBERS 


Pre-waR back numbers of APOLLO can now be had on 
application to APOLLO, 10 Vigo Street, Regent Street, London, W.1. 

Twelve copies picked at random cost 42s. the twelve. 
Applicants requiring copies dealing with particular subjects, or 
needing less than twelve copies, are chargeable at varying rates, 
up to 10s. a copy, according to the scarcity. 





AN IMPORTANT BRONZE 


BY VICTOR RIENAECKER 


in themselves, that come to be accounted important land- 

marks in the accumulation of man’s knowledge of the past. 
Such events were the discoveries of the Pekin skull in 1929 and 
the Mildenhall silver in the present decade. Of lesser importance 
than these finds, but nevertheless of the highest interest to 
students of Chinese history and culture, is the small bronze 
vessel here illustrated. Professor W. Perceval Yetts considers 
this vessel to be “‘probably one of the earliest Chinese bronzes 
known.” It is cast in one piece, with an everted rim 4} inches 
in diameter, upon a hollow cylindrical base or truncated cone 
nearly 2} inches tall, of which the lower end (2,4 inches in 
diameter) is slightly larger than the upper. Two narrow fillets 
in relief encircle the bowl and constitute the sole decoration. 

Professor Yetts believes that this form in bronze has not 
hitherto been found. A number of ceramic analogues are known 
velonging to the Neolithic Age, notably among the Black Pottery. 
These are usually small vessels about the size of this bronze and 
may therefore be regarded as its direct prototypes. On these 
grounds, and supported by the evidence of the highly interesting 
inscription in the interior of the bowl, this vessel, Professor Yetts 
considers, “‘may reasonably be regarded as an early product of 
the Bronze Age.” 

Definite classification presents a problem. Among ritual 
vessels it might be classed as any one of three types—the Kuei, 
the Min or the Tou. Some examples of the first two are very 
similar and are difficult to distinguish exactly. For in neither 
class is it usual to find a base so tall in proportion to the bowl. 
The Tou type with the tall pedestal support is especially numerous 


‘ROM time to time events occur, often seemingly insignificant 





Fig. I. One of the earliest Chinese bronzes known— 
possibly 1766-1122 B.c. or 2205-1766 B.c. 


among Neolithic pottery, but this type again is generally 
characterised by a slimmer support with a more flaring foot. 

The rare inscription is made up of three elements :— 

(1) The frame ; 

(2) Four tufts of growing herbage ; 

(3) A dog. | 
A frame similar to this occurs on many of the most archaic 
bronzes ; and different guesses have been made as to its signifi- 
cance. One opinion is that it represents the ground plan of a 
tomb and thus indicates that the vessels were intended for 
funerary rites. The ground plan of the large Shang-Yin Tomb 
(1766-1122 B.c.), excavated near An-yang, was in fact so shaped. 
But another view is that it is a symbol of the nobility surviving 
from the foregoing dynasty of Hsia (2205-1766 B.c.). If this 
bronze were made for, or caused to be made by, a member of 
the Hsia nobility, the meaning of the frame may never be known. 
At all events, we can be quite sure about the meaning of the 
four tufts of grass and the dog, because these are the recognized 
archaic scripts for “‘herbage’’ and “‘dog.’’ Used in combination, 
they may be equated with the character for the word ‘‘Mang,” 
which suggests a limitless tract of uncleared vegetation, and thus 
also stands for the idea of “‘vast.’’ 

Professor Yetts puts forward the interesting suggestion that 
“‘Mang”’ may be a family name, as it still exists as one of the less 
common surnames of China ; and he thinks that the interpretation 
of the inscription on this unusual bronze may possibly enable 
us to associate it with a noble family of that name dating from 
the Hsia dynasty. 

S Ss 
“APOLLO” BACK NUMBERS 
A Dutch and a Danish Museum seek the following issues: 





Fig. II. Interior view showing inscription consisting of 1940, May, Sept., Oct., Dec. ; 1941, Sept.; 1942, April, May, 
the “frame, four tufts of growing herbage and a dog,” June, July, Dec.; 1943, Jan., Feb., March, April, Sept., Oct., 
characters for the word “‘Mang,’”’ which may associate Dec.; 1944, Jan. to Dec.; 1945, Jan. to Dec. Publisher, APOLLO, 
the bronze with the Hsia dynasty (2205-1766 B.c.) 10 Vigo Street, Regent Street, London, W.1. 
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BATTERSEA ENAMEL: 
BY MAJOR J. F. HAYWARD 


CONSIDERABLE amount of progress has already been 
made in identifying the original engravings from which 
the enamellers of Battersea and of Staffordshire derived 
their subjects. The pioneer in this branch of research was Lady 
Charlotte Schreiber, whose bequest of porcelain and enamels to 
the Victoria and Albert Museum was accompanied by a collection 
of prints which had served as sources for the decoration of objects 
in the collection. The results of further researches into the 


THE PASSION’ SERIES 


(Reproductions by courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum) 


sumably produced for export, but it has also been plausibly 
suggested that the presence of Irishmen, such as Henry Delamain, 
John Brooks and James Gwinn, at the Battersea factory may have 
accounted for the production of these articles of exclusively 
Roman Catholic appeal. 

In the course of a recent search through the works of some 
of the French masters of engraved ornament of the latter half of 
the XVIIth century with quite another object, I found in the 
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Fig. I. The Nailing on the Cross. (a) Le Clerc plate 21. (b) Battersea version 


Fig. II (below). The Setting-up of the Cross. 











origin of designs on English enamels have been published by 
Miss M. Jourdain (Connoisseur, Nov., 1924), Mr. H. W. Hughes 
(Transactions E.C.C., 1935), and Mr. C. Cook (APOLLO, Feb., 
1946). None of these monographs have, however, referred to 
the extremely interesting series of Battersea enamel plaques 
decorated in transfer, and sometimes painted over in colour as 
well, with scenes from the Passion of Christ. This group of 
plaques, together with the series representing Christ on the Cross, 
the Virgin Mary and certain Saints (illustrated in Egan Mew, 
Battersea Enamels, Figs. 40, 41, 42), seem somewhat surprising 
productions for England in the middle of the XVIIIth century 
when Popery was still regarded with the utmost suspicion and 
anti-Papist riots were a periodical occurrence. They were pre- 
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(a) Le Clerc plate 23. (b) Battersea version 
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series of 36 plates of the Passion by the engraver, Sebastien Le 
Clerc the elder, the source of the Battersea Passion scenes. The 
Department of Engraving, Illustration and Design in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum has two editions of Le Clerc’s Passion, 
which differ only in the wording of the title page. One 
(E. 3697-97) is entitled ‘Figures de la Passion D.N.S. Jesus 
Christ. Présentées A Madame Madame (sic) De Maintenon par son 
trés humble et trés obéisst Serviteur Seb. le Clerc. A Paris. Chez 
Audran. Graveur Ordinaire du Roy.’’ The other series (E. 15826), 
which is evidently the earlier, is dedicated in similar terms to 
Cardinal Richelieu, and is entitled ‘‘Chemin de la Croix.” 
Sebastien Le Clerc was born in Metz, and died in Paris in 
1714. Like many of his contemporaries in France, he seems to 











have found a great deal of employment in advertising the glories 
of Louis XIV, and he engraved two series of plates illustrating 
the victories and feats of arms of that monarch, as well as designs 
for triumphal arches for him. Though an exceedingly prolific 
artist, his work was mostly secular in character, and the Passion 
series seems to have been his only important excursion into the 
field of ecclesiastical art. The “Christ Crucified’? and Saints, 
referred to above, are not after engravings by him. 

Of the 36 plates of the Le Clerc series, I know of only six 
which were copied at Battersea. It is now, however, improbable 
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No. 23. The Setting-up of the Cross. Engraving Fig. Ila, 
Battersea version on plaque Fig. IIb; this plaque is en suite 
with that shown in Fig. Ib. Not only has the foreground but 
also one tree been added. Another plaque decorated with this 
scene but painted over in colour is illustrated in Mew (op. cit. 
Fig. I(1)). 

No. 26. The Crucifixion. Engraving Fig. IIIa, Battersea 
plaque Fig. IIIb. Foreground detail and one tree added, the 
mountains in the background have been replaced by a walled 
city, presumably Jerusalem. Another version of this subject was 
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Fig. III. The Crucifixion. 
Fig. IV. The Entombment. 
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(a) Le Clerc plate 26. 
(a) Le Clerc plate 30. 
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(b) Battersea version 


(b) Battersea version 
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that further plaques in this series will be discovered in the future. 
The following is an analysis of these plaques and the correspond- 
ing Le Clerc plates, with their numbers. 

No. 7. Christ brought back to Jerusalem from the Mount 
of Olives. A rectangular plaque with a transfer, washed over in 
colour, of this subject is shown in Mew (op. cit. Fig. 44b). 

No. 10. Christ before the High Priest, Caiaphas. A plaque 
with this subject, forming a pair to the above, is illustrated in 
Mew (op. cit. Fig. 44a). These two plaques have metal frames 
copied from the frames which form part of the engravings. 

No. 21. The Nailing on the Cross. Illustrated here in 
Fig. Ia. The Battersea version of this subject on an oval plaque, 
transfer-printed in red, in the Schreiber Collection is illustrated 
in Fig. Ib. The plaque follows the original with the exception 
that additional foreground detail has been added in order to 
adapt the rectangular outline of the print into an oval frame. 
The next three plaques, which belong to the same set, have all 
been adapted in this way. 
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illustrated by Mr. Honey in ‘‘New Light on Battersea Enamels,” 
Part I, Connoisseur, Feb., 1932. Fig. XI. In this case the 
figures of the two thieves were omitted and the tree on the left 
was balanced by another on the right. 

No. 30. The Entombment. Engraving Fig. IVa. Battersea 
plaque Fig. IVb. Additional foreground detail. Another ex- 
ample of this plaque washed over in colour is illustrated in Mew 
(op. cit. Plate VI (1)). 

Sebastien Le Clerc was an engraver of some repute, holding 
official appointment as engraver to Louis XIV with the title 
“Dessinateur et graveur ordinaire du Roy,’ and it must be 
conceded that in the Passion series he deals with a very familiar 
subject in a highly dramatic manner. On the other hand, their 
application to enamel can hardly be regarded as a successful 
experiment, as the scenes are too crowded and detailed for 
satisfactory reproduction on so small a scale as that of the Battersea 
plaques. 
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A STUART PEWTER MEASURE with Interesting Assoc 


BY ROLAND J]. SHELLEY, F.R.Hist.S. 


collectors as the “hammerhead” from the form of its 
thumbpiece, a style that was in vogue from the reign of 
Henry VIII until the latter years of the XVIIth century. Around 
the body appears the following inscription : 
“Henry Langley at Ye Axe in Three Nunn Courte, 

Aldermanburie, 1670.” 

There was an Axe Inn on the east side of Aldermanbury, 
London, and opposite to St. Mary’s Church, as early as 1581, 
and it is on record that the place was visited in 1634 by that 
thirsty tourist, ‘Drunken Barnaby.” This building, however, 
was destroyed by the Great Fire in 1666. Edward Jackson was 
the lessee at the time. With commendable courage he proceeded 
to re-erect the premises, though not without opposition from 


Uy | THE quart measure illustrated is of the type known to 
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sentatives in Parliament from 1708 to 1710. Both business and 
politics took him to London fairly often, and it was at “Ye Axe 
in Three Nunn Courte, Aldermanburie”’ that he put up. Whilst 
there in October, 1705, he heard from Sir Thomas Johnson (a 
founder of Liverpool’s prosperity) with whom he had a business 
connection, lamenting their joint loss through fraud in the Mercy’s 
homeward-bound cargo. Again, on 13th February, 1708, Johnson 
wrote that the Ellin, ‘in which I have a very great loss,’’ had been 
captured, doubtless by a French privateer, and taken into St. Malo 
the previous month. But, the letter added, “I am not able to 
make you sensible of it.’”” Norris evidently was not interested 
in the cargo ; and, human nature being what it is, could bear his 
friend’s misfortune without tears. Another correspondent of 
Norris’ was his brother-in-law, William Squire, merchant, a 





interested parties, at an estimated cost of £1,500, which would 
of course represent a vastly increased sum nowadays. It is 
presumed that the building was completed within four years 
from the date of the Great Fire; so Henry Langley must have 
been one of the earliest customers of the restored inn—for lessee 
he certainly was not. 

The importance of the ‘‘Axe’’ in the years immediately 
following 1670 may be gathered from its situation and dimensions 
being clearly defined in Ogilby and Morgan’s 1677 plan of the 
City, and in Morgan’s 1681 map it is shown with an open 
courtyard surrounded by the inn buildings said to be capable 
of providing sleeping quarters for over a hundred guests. More- 
over, it appears on a map in Strype’s Stow (1720) as being in a 
court halfway along Aldermanbury on the east side. Thus we 
can imagine that it was likely to be patronised by well-to-do 
visitors to the metropolis. Among these patrons was Richard 
Norris, a prominent man in Liverpool, which, owing to some 
extent to the accession of a number of London merchants who 
settled there after the Great Fire, had now rapidly become a 
great centre of commerce. 

Richard Norris was of the old Lancashire family of that name 
whose seat was at Speke on the banks of the Mersey. (Speke 
Hall, a lovely old Tudor house, it may be said in passing, is still 
standing. Liverpool Corporation has recently been granted a 
long lease of it from the National Trust into whose hands it came 
some years ago.) 

Norris was Mayor of Liverpool in 1700 and one of its repre- 
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business connection between the two being probable from 
Squire’s advice on 27th May, 1707, that “Mr. Hall has shipped 
the wine and brandy on the Peter,’’ to which was added, “all 
down in the mouth at the news from the Upper Ryne.” The 
news would be of the French under Marshal Villars having 
captured the famous lines of Stollhofen, near Strasburg, hitherto 
deemed impregnable—a major disaster to the Allies, as it placed 
the entire system of defence which had previously served Central 
Germany in lieu of an army, in French hands. 

Yet another correspondent of Norris’ was Henry Watts—but 
he wrote from the ‘‘Axe’’—the host of the inn in 1706. He was, 
we are told, the friend of many Liverpool merchants ; being a 
lively, handy fellow, at once gossip, banker and stockjobber to 
his country customers. In a letter to Norris on 14th September 
in the year named, he thanked him for recommending the “‘Axe’’ 
to Foster Cunliffe, for long afterwards an eminent merchant in 
Liverpool; and expressed much satisfaction that the siege of 
Turin had been raised by Prince Eugene, the Duke of 
Marlborough’s brilliant and steadfast colleague. 

But, in addition to the foregoing correspondence, all the 
originals of which are in the possession of the Corporation of 
Liverpool, there is also in the same keeping a letter dated 16th 
July, 1795, from Henry Fuseli, R.A., to the banker-historian, 
William Roscoe, enquiring whether the case with pictures sent 
from the ‘‘Axe’’ in Aldermanbury the previous month had arrived. 
Roscoe, perchance, was not a good correspondent, but, of course, 

(Continued on page 96) 
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LITTLE OLD IVORY MAN 
BY “TALPA” 


” 


‘Lay not up for yourselves treasures . . . 


OTHING is as despicable to average human nature as 

the miser’s hoard. To each of us there is one or more 

inanimate object that becomes a treasure. It may be 
some wax flower, or a stuffed fish, or a rug that mother had. 
The things that find a warm place near our hearts may be 
anathema to others. Those little bits collected “for a home one 
day”! Some may survive in our affections. Some will grow 
old, and as they grow, become more graceful and more valued 
with the years. Some will be cast aside as questionable progress, 
changed surroundings, or a different outlook, alter our affections. 
What can account for taste? Who can predict their own opinions 
twenty years ahead ? 

Yet from the arts of all the ages there are enduring things. 
I have one piece only that hunger or privation could force me 
to part with. It is a Little Old Ivory Man. 

No! He was not a bargain. Nor was he loot from bloody 
battle. My father-in-law found him, lonely and dusty, in a back 
street Brighton shop. 

He is too old and frail to travel on a soldier’s journeys. So 





Photo: Forgeron 
LITTLE OLD IVORY MAN 
“He was not a bargain—nor loot from bloody battle. 
He was found lonely and dusty in a Brighton back 
street shop” 
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he stands on a Sussex mantel. He can see out over miles of 
countryside to wooded slopes of South Downs. 

His smile comes with me where I go. 

Waiting in a Frontier Tangi, whilst the column halts for the 
advance guard to clear away the snipers from the hills, a startled 
Cee-Cee will bring him back to mind. I wonder what he would 
think if he could hear the toc-dum of a bullet far away, or the 
crack behind the ear of a near miss? Would he scorn to use a 
modern weapon for his hunting ? 

I wonder whose hands fashioned him? In far-off China I 
suppose. Was the artist poor? Was he too a falconer? 
Has anyone else carved a quite so live expression ? 

The column moves and work ousts speculation. 

Perhaps it is a peregrine, stooping at a wounded teal in a 
Central Indian jheel, that next reminds me. Then I wonder if 
the Little Old Ivory Man has survived the dozens of dustings 
and spring cleanings. I like to think of him, too, reminiscing. 
There is a pair of kestrels that nest near the garden every year. 
The hunting parents hover over the heather that surrounds the 
house. I hope he sees them. 

It may be that the sight of two red-headed merlins brings 
his smile to me again. They are my favourites among the falcons. 
Then I wonder what it is that the Old Man watches! Is it 
some memorable battle with a heron, such as thrilled the Kings 
of England years ago? Or has he sent his smaller hawk on 
some exacting task at which it has just triumphed ? 

When I come home he is still there. His love of countryside 
and sport still lights his withered face. He takes me back again 
to the East. His rice straw gaiters, and the plaited cape that he 
wears behind, bring pictures of paddy fields and snipe and 
evening flighting. 

I wonder at his carrying of his hawk slung by a cord hanging 
head down from his hand. Do they carry them like that in 
China still? Surely the artist who could do such work would 
never make mistakes. He has no gauntlet; that I can under- 
stand, for even these fierce hawks would feel him friend. 

Then I think of Northern Indian nullahs and that rough 
pointer dog. Such a grand dog he was. He seemed so happy 
despite the red pimples of untreated eczema. He was hardy, too, 
and quite oblivious of the spear grass that defeats imported 
English dogs. His owner, the Nawab, refused point blank to 
sell him to me at any price. He worked in front of the line to 
find the partridges that were never missed by the Nawab’s hawks, 
I see the stoop, and kill, then the nasty business of the lure, 
coaxing the cruel-eyed falcon from its paralyzed prey. I am 
reminded that Nature is not always kind. 

Then I look at the old ivory face again. I know for sure 
that sport cannot be evil, though it, too, is sometimes cruel. 
I make a resolve to keep it as little cruel as can be. 
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A STUART PEWTER MEASURE 
—continued from page 95 


it is possible that he had not been advised of the despatch of the 
case, and that it had gone astray. Such things happened then 
as now. It may be mentioned, incidentally, that it was from 
this old inn that the first regular line of stage wagons from London 
to Liverpool was established towards the middle of the XVIIth 
century. 

Well, who was Henry Langley, for it is plain that he had no 
connection with Liverpool? There was a Henry Langley, salter, 
of Southwark, as is proved by a token he issued ; and he was owner 
or lessee of the ancient Spur Inn there. But he cannot be iden- 
tified with the ‘“‘Axe’’ gentleman. Nor can he be traced through 
the record of the Salters’ Company, as these, unhappily, were 
destrcyed in the Great Fire; and his name does not transpire 
subsequently. Elsewhere appears a Henry Langley, whose will 
was proved on 5th October, 1659. He was a tallow chandler of 
St. George’s, Southwark, and had a son of the same Christian 
name, and it may have been he who took his morning draught 
at the “‘Axe.’” But this is a surmise and nothing more. 

The aforesaid Stuart pewter measure, once in daily use in 
that old hostelry, the remnant of which was demolished early in 
this century to make way for the erection of a huge Insurance 
Corporation building, has been presented by the writer to the 
Liverpool Athenzum, not inappropriately, as the William Roscoe 
mentioned above was in 1803-4 president of the ancient “‘institu- 
tion” (as it was originally termed) founded in 1797, and since 
then the foremost cultural club in the city. 
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THE PARISH CHURCH OF HAMMOON, DORSET 


BY LIONEL KNIGHT 


EVEN hundred years or more ago this little village 
church was built. Its dedication is as yet unauthen- 
ticated from documents, but it is known as St. Paul’s. 

Through the centuries it has undergone many changes, 
suffering fairly heavily in the rather ruthless restoration 
of 1885; lately it has acquired new beauty in the 
alterations just completed. 

Hammoon takes its name from Ham, which in Saxon 
means a dwelling, and its additional name from the 
Mohuns, its ancient lords. Hutchins, in his History of 
Dorset, writes: ‘“‘In Domesday Book William de Moion 
held it. He came to England with the Conqueror, with 
a retinue of forty-seven knights of note. For this great 
service he obtained eleven manors in this county ; also 
the castle of Dunster, co. Somerset, and fifty-five other 





that the nave was lengthened by about 7 ft. 6 ins. during 
the extensive XVth century alterations. These works 
consisted of building the present north wall of the nave 
well inside the line of the old north wall, putting two 
new windows into this wall, the construction of the 
remarkably fine roof to the nave, adding the south porch, 
and raising the inside floor levels by nine inches. The 
original XIIIth century north doorway was used again 
and can be seen in the XVth century north wall. In 
1885 further major works were done. The nave was 
lengthened westwards again by about four feet ; the south 
wall to the west of the south porch was rebuilt ; the Early 
English chancel arch was removed, not from any struc- 
tural defects, but in order to let in more light ; the levels 
of the chancel and sanctuary floors were raised again, 
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THE REREDOS discovered near London 


manors in that county and Devon with a great number 
of knights’ fees.” 

Standing up on raised ground to the north of the 
remains of the XIVth century village cross, St. Paul’s 
does not seem at first sight to be a church of very much 
interest. Looking from the road towards the west end 
of the church, the building shows little sign of its real 
age, but on closer inspection its antiquity is quickly 
discovered. There are three main periods in the con- 
struction of the church: the original XIIIth century 
work, the XVth century alterations, and those of the 
XIXth century. In the two earlier periods the local 
Marnhull stone and the green sandstone from Shaftesbury 
were both used ; in the XIXth century work the stone 
came from the Bath district. Originally, the nave was 
shorter but considerably wider on the north side. 
Foundations of part of the XIIIth century structure 
were found by the writer in the churchyard on the north 
side of the church in January, 1946. These are valuable 
because not only do they show that the church was 
wider, they explain its curious form with the chancel 
offset to the nave ; they also provide conclusive evidence 
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this time by over 12 inches ; the chancel was re-roofed 
and the rather curious and not very attractive belfry was 
erected. Quite recently a Faculty was obtained for the 
following work. The sanctuary has been re-floored on 
its XVth century level with Purbeck stone, the floor of 
the chancel has also been lowered to its XVth century 
position ; the priest’s doorway on the north has been 
reopened and the splays below the sills of the south 
windows restored to their original slope. It was during 
this re-flooring that the XIIIth century levels were 
discovered. Two fragments of XIIIth century tiles were 
found in situ below the altar steps, and can now be seen 
set in the west wall of the church close to the vestry. 
The reredos is a magnificent example of West Country 
work of the early XVth century. It was discovered by 
the writer in November, 1945, in a dealer’s yard outside 
London, set up as an overmantel to a fireplace. Originally 
it must have been in some church not far from Hammoon, 
in South Somerset or North Dorset. It is constructed 
of the local Ham Hill stone and the panels were at 
one time painted. The central panel represents the 
Crucifixion and on either side are three Apostles. 
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Mr. W. H. R. Blacking, F.R.I.B.A., 
has designed a beautiful simple 
painted wood moulding which now 
surrounds the sides and top of the 
reredos. The choir stalls were made 
from some fine old oak panelling in 
the writer’s possession. The panels 
date from the early part of the 
XVIth century and are of the type 
known as the parchemin panel : 
the design is contemporary with 
the linenfold. The ribs are diverted 
to the corners of the panels instead 
of being taken through and carved. 
The result is a broad diaper effect, 
and the pattern is only broken by 
the styles and rails. The space left 
by the double ribs is decorated 
with the favourite grape design of 
the period. The windows of the 
chancel are all of the Early English 
period. The east window is a very 
fine and unusual example for so 
small a church, the slender columns 
with their deeply moulded capitals 
being particularly interesting. The 
two-light window in the south wall 
of the chancel with its pierced 
quatrefoil is a good example of “‘plate tracery’’ and the small 
single-light window next to it is of the same date. Before 
leaving the chancel, one cannot help noticing the beautiful 
altar rails. These are a fine example of simple early XVIIth 
century woodwork ; their design is bold and the colour of 
the oak is beautifully mellow and unspoilt by stain or modern 
varnish. 

The nave roof is a remarkably fine and unusual example 
of XVth century roof construction of a type very exceptional 
in the West of England. It is a double framed pitched roof 
with moulded and cambered tie beams connecting the 
principal rafters. It is constructed with a ridge and three 
purlins, the rafters being strutted to the inner wall plate. 
All the purlins and rafters are moulded, and both the wall 
plate and the cornice above have a bold crenellated moulding. 
At the alternate points of intersection of the rafters and 
purlins are carved bosses. 

The pulpit is dated 1635 with the initials C P. The 
Pitman family lived in Hammoon during the XVIIth century 
and it is possible that the pulpit was made by one of them. 
It is a fine example of the simpler work of that period ; 
unfortunately, it has been considerably altered by the restorers 
of sixty years ago. At least one panel has been removed 
and the original door in the panelling no longer serves its 
purpose though it still forms part of the side of the pulpit. 
Possibly the discarded parts were badly decayed, but from 
the condition of what is left, this does not seem likely. The 
top cushion moulding has a foliated arcade type of carving ; 
the panels, which vary considerably in width, have a running 
guilloche encircling medallions of alternating design, and the 
styles are carved with chevrons. The base and stairs are 
XIXth century work. 

The south porch, dating from the XVth century, has 
been extensively rebuilt, but the south door is as good a 





THE CHOIR STALLS made from old oak panelling dating from 
early XVIth century 
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piece of early door construction as one could wish to see. THE PULPIT, dated 1635 

The door is made of vertical oak boards on the outside with 

horizontally placed elm boards inside, the whole being (Continued on page 100) 
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OLD ENGLISH CHAMPAGNE GLASSES 
BY E. M. ELVILLE 


HAMPAGNE was fittingly introduced into this country by ‘The 

Merry Monarch,” Charles II, due no doubt to his close association in 

his younger days with the French Court, and because there could be 
found no other wine which would become the regal gaiety, the luxury and 
sparkling wit, of a Court which was the envy of Europe. 

It was about this time, too, that the wines of Champagne became more 
the light and sparkling product we know to-day, for the process of blending 
the various grapes from selected vineyards commenced and of clarifying the 
wine in the actual bottle with the modern cork. 

An early reference to champagne is given in Etherege’s comedy, She 
Wou'd If She Cou’'d, first played in 1668: 

She’s no mistress of mine, 

That drinks not her wine, 

Or frowns at my Friend’s drinking motions ; 
If my Heart thou would’st gain 

Drink thy Bottle of Champaign, 

"Twill serve thee for Paint and Love Potions. 

It is indeed unfortunate that although documentary evidence of the activities 
of the glass-makers in this rather unsettled period of English history is good, 
examples of their art are scarce and it will probably never be settled with any 
degree of finality as to the type of glass used for champagne. It is not a 
necessity of the case that champagne should have had a particular shaped 
vessel dedicated to its use, but the custom of specialising glasses was so rig- 
orously carried out in the latter part of the XVIIth century that we may look 
for its observance in the case of champagne. 

It is known that the Venetian craftsmen in their own country were making 
a straight-sided tapered glass, known as a “‘flute,’”’ with, in some cases, an 
entirely hollow stem tapering towards the foot. This type of glass, which 
was light and elegant, might easily have been imported into this country and 
used for champagne. It is also evident that very shortly after the English 
glass-makers turned their activities to drinking glasses, special attention 
was given to the new wine, champagne, and realizing how suitable was the 
saucer-shaped or “‘tazza’”’ glass to its sparkling richness, proceeded to adapt 
this style to the current fashion. Thus at the beginning of the XVIIIth 
century there appeared the champagne glass with a capacious and graceful 
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Fig. I (above). Speci- 
men with Silesian stem 
showing the commenc- 
ing elongation of the 
tazza shaped bowl to 
the narrower and 
deeper glass 


Figs. II, III and IV. 
Showing a further stage 
from tazza shape to 
tall glasses with long 
deep bowls. 
Fig. III would serve 
as an ale glass ; Figs. II 
and IV as champagne 
glasses 
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Fig. V. 
Champagne 
glass, tinted 

green and 
flaked with 
white. 
Specimen 
awarded 

Royal 

Society of 
Arts prize 

in 1869, 

showing 

that the 

modern 

style had 
not then 
developed 
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ogee bowl, a foot ribbed and domed and with a short baluster 
stem. Unfortunately, this truly artistic style enjoyed but short 
popularity, for the glasses were much too fragile for the reckless 
handling that they must have received in a hard drinking age 
when bumpers were the vogue. It is no matter for surprise, 
therefore, that the style tended to become more robust. 

For a few years in the early part of the XVIIIth century the 
Silesian stem became fashionable, probably brought into this 
country with other German fashions at the beginning of the 
Georgian period. It was about this period, too, when the gradual 
elongation commenced of the tazza-shaped bowl to that of the 
narrower and deeper wine glass. A stage midway in this change 
is exemplified in Fig. I. The specimen has a double ogee bowl 
in a style between the wider tazza shape of the earlier champagne 
glasses and the narrower, deeper wine glass. The stem is 
Silesian and the foot folded and domed and is typical of the 
champagne glasses made during this evolutionary period at the 
beginning of the XVIIIth century. 

Champagne had at this period become more popular and 
although its prohibitive cost caused it only to be favoured by 
the rich, glasses for its consumption were required in much 
greater quantity and the style changed to the baluster and knopped 
stem glasses, tall, with long, deep bowls, similar to the common 
ale glasses. 

In fact, so similar did the two glasses become that it has been 
considered difficult to define where the glasses for champagne 
ended and where those intended for the less aristocratic but more 

popular ale began. The only way in some cases even for an 
expert to distinguish the difference is by the emblems upon them, 
for both glasses conformed to the same outline, tall, flute-shaped 
with stems which gradually diminished in height as the century 


progressed. It is usually accepted that such glasses were used 
for champagne where no emblems appeared upon them. Thus 
Figs II and IV would serve as champagne glasses, while Fig. III, 
engraved “Old and Glorious Steady,”” would be an ale glass. 

That two such widely different beverages as ale and champagne 
should have precisely the same glass dedicated to their use, 
appears strange to the modern mind, until it is recalled that the 
ale of the XVIIIth century was a generous and heady beverage 
generally served in decanters at mid-day meals. 

In the XVIIIth century “small beer’’ was the most popular 
drink and had more the qualities of the ale of modern times. 
It was drunk from tankards and mugs by the peasant and work- 
man in great quantities. Ale, on the other hand, was a beverage 
treated with great respect, as the capacity of the XVIIIth century 
ale glasses well indicates. They rarely exceed, on average, a 
quarter of a pint in capacity. Indeed, in the author’s collection, 
the average is about three ounces. 

There was, in fact, very little difference in champagne, wine 
and ale glasses of that period and only the motifs serve to signify 
their use. No doubt, it was soon recognized by many that on 
the rare occasions when the luxurious drink, champagne, was 
demanded, an ale glass was a suitable shape. It is con- 
ceivable, however, that the tazza-shaped champagne glass of an 
earlier vogue had survived at least in the establishments of people 
of affluence where champagne was more frequently drunk, but 
it cannot be accepted by the author, as is claimed by some writers, 
that the practice persisted up to the end of the XVIIIth century. 

Support upon this point is found in the work of Francis, 
who claims that although the tazza style was eventually eclipsed 
by the tall glass for general use about 1730, the more classical 
tazza glass still had its votaries and occasional specimens were 
made with stems that were air-twisted, opaque-twisted, or cut 
and with wide bowls. All such that were definitely used for 
champagne, however, are distinctly rare and are more in the 
nature of survivals than of a prevailing fashion. Throughout 
the air and opaque stem period and onwards, the normal cham- 
pagne glass was the long narrow bowl on a tall stem as shown 
in Figs. II and IV. 

The development of the champagne glass to the short open 
glass as we know it to-day began about 1830 and is a recurrence 
to the form of a century earlier, for the tazza-shaped glass of 
classical Venetian outline was much too good a form to be lost. 
That the tazza style was a novelty in 1832 is recorded in Disraeli’s 
Letters to His Sister, where there is an account of a dinner party 
in which he wrote, ‘““We drank champagne out of a saucer of 
ground glass mounted upon a pedestal of cut glass.” Even as 
late as 1869, the champagne glass had not developed entirely to 
the modern style, as is shown in Fig. V, which is a champagne 
glass, tinted green and flaked with white. This specimen was 
a prize object in a competition held at that time by the Royal 
Society of Arts. 

The tazza style of classical outline, re-introduced about 1830, 
has persisted until to-day and is usually a shallow ogee or double 
ogee bowl mounted on a solid stem which may be either plain or 
collared and is sometimes cut. Champagne glasses with hollow 
stems are poor compromises between the old and the modern 
style and have no practical merit. 





Acknowledgment is made to the Victoria and Albert Museum 
for the illustrations. 
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fastened together with heavy wrought iron nails clinched 
over on the inside. To the right of it, level with the 
top, can be seen the scratched marks of the mass dial, 
a kind of sundial used in the Middle Ages to tell the 
time of the church services. A metal rod projected from 
the hole in the centre and cast a shadow. This rod is 
missing, but the hole in which it was originally fixed 
can be seen. This dates from the time before the 
erection of the porch. 

Apart from all the beautiful things in it, this little 
Dorset church has great charm and character which is 
shared by the tiny village to which it belongs. 
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THE FRENCH BOOK IN WAR/TIME 


II-FRANCE AND THE FRENCH EMPIRE 


(Part I appeared in Apo.L_o, April, 1945) 


the war and until the end, many a serious and beautiful 
book, and occupation of that country did not discourage 
editorial activity, provided that politics were left alone. 

Recent book production is often criticised because the funda- 
mental purpose of a book is to be read, and contemporary books 
are often neither legible in their style nor convenient for handling. 
French “éditions de luxe,”” produced during the years of the Second 
World War, prove, however, that they can be both exercises in 
decorative design and books intended for reading. We shall 
presently examine some specimens testifying to the continuity of 


Me: books appeared in France from the beginning of 
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easy to read or not, they are objects of exquisite taste, and it is 
hoped that they soon will be found again in private homes and 
on view in exhibitions and museums. Each volume is indepen- 
dent in size, style and treatment, and the entire production 
presents a wide variety of typographical design of high quality. 
There is among the French artists of to-day a distinct trend 
towards fine illustrations to well-known works of literature. 
Interest in France has at all times centred equally on lavishly 
illustrated and bound books, to be contrasted for example with 
Germany where there was an exceedingly great interest in book 
design and decoration (format, typography, binding) but relatively 


fine printing and binding, characteristic of all periods. Whether little in illustration. 


Fig. I (left): COVER OF 
AN UNSEWN VOLUME 
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The writer of these lines is particularly indebted to Mr. W. G. Corp, to 
have granted her permission to photograph several items of his collection, and 
we have pleasure to reproduce here (Fig. I) the Discours sur la Servitude Volontaire 
ou Le Contr’un by Estienne de la Boetie, great friend of Montaigne, published 
at ‘‘Les Editions du Raisin’’ in Paris (1944), an edition of one hundred and fifty 
copies. The book is an eloquent, ardent pamphlet against tyranny, based on a 
historical fact of the author’s lifetime, and inspired by the ancient ideal of 
political liberty, demonstrating also to how great an extent classic culture can 
strengthen republican ideas. ‘‘Les Editions du Raisin’? have produced a mag- 
nificent volume on hand-made snow-white paper, with red chapter headings 
and page numbers. The book is unsewn, housed in a white carton-folder, 
covered with antique putto designs by Marie Jeanne Mandot. Its text has been 
composed by hand at the Imprimerie Nationale, with the Roman characters of 
the University, engraved by Claude Garamond. Maurice Darantiere is 
responsible for the typographical outlay of the volume. 

French book production of 1940-1944 has not, as after 1914-1918, sought 
new lines and means of expression. The French artists’ imagination is of great 
richness, yet without considerable novelty. Yearning for literary self-expression 
in print is responsible for great painters having turned to the Book, from Picasso 
to Matisse, from Rouault and Bonnard to Maillol, all well-known and long- 
established artists, creating a close co- operation between author and illustrator. 
Thus Pablo Picasso, with his usual virtuosity, preferring to work chiefly in the 
old tradition of portraying scenes and persons as in the text, rather than to 
picture concepts beyond the realm of reality, powerful yet tender as our repro- 
duction (Fig. II) indicates : ‘‘La Biche,”’ an illustration to the Histoire Naturelle 
by Comte de Bouffon. The book was on view at the National Gallery insummer, 
1945, exhibition arranged by C.E.M.A., to whom we are grateful for the loan 
of the photograph. Published by Fabiani at Paris in 1942, with 31 aquatints of 
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flower and animal designs, on which the artist has 
worked throughout the last seven years, one feels that 
the paper must have appealed to him as if it were 
canvas. The folder contains loose leaves and a title-page, ' WULIAM SAROVAN 
surrounded by clear-cut Roman characters. a ee crete ates 
Georges Rouault, mystic painter, has executed = 
during the years of occupation 15 coloured illustrations 
for Divertissement, with the text written and painted 
entirely by himself in black ink and brush—a few books 
being still written by hand, the art of the scribe having 
been revived. His illustrations are of an almost sculp- 
turesque power and call to be contemplated from afar ; t 2 
therefore the book is unsuitable for reading. Les = dja tomb amvareax 
Maitres Imprimeurs Draeger Freres engraved the text patel 
for the “‘Editions de la Revue Verve,” at Paris, in 1943. nese & =e 
Being pressed for space, we can but mention two 
further works in which perfect collaboration of author 
and artist who are contemporaries, inspired by similar 
feeling, is reflected : Henri Matisse has illustrated with 
black and white linoleum engravings, graceful and 
vigorous in one, “‘Pasiphaé,’’ Chant de Minos, by Henri 
de Montherlant, published by Fabiani, 1944, on pure 
white hand-made paper. Initial letters have an hon- 
oured place in modern book production : the fine lino 
engravings of a female head are set against white-line 
initials red d, d Henri tisse. : 
- To es ae aie coe “ pone o— Fig. IV. Pages from L’Arbaléte, an elegant book with mediaeval 
culture another type of book is of great attraction : an old margins produced during the occupation without authority at Lyons 
by Marc Barbezat 


DEJA TOMBE AMOURBUX D'UNE NAINE 1#) 








ie <x to reproduce here (Fig. III) La Marche a l’Etoile by 
Lam ju do lone vilnat ton Vercors (i.e. Jean Bruller). In the “Editions de Minuit,” 
started in autumn, 1941, the founders, Mme. Yvonne 

Desvignes, Pierre Lescure et Vercors, united at a later 
stage of their enterprise some of the foremost writers 
and poets of present-day France: Paul Eluard, Jacques 
Pierre Jean Jouve. A la France 1939. Debu-Bridel, Jean Paulhan. The original collection of 
their works comprises twelve volumes, priced at Frs. 100 
each, that would fetch at this moment fabulous prices 
if they were obtainable. Deprived of all means of free 
expression, these slender volumes, written and published 


Dieu souffre et la face humaine est offensée. 


Au fond du puits abrupt scellé par le soleil 


un peu de vase pantelante et de silence in hiding, contributed in a high degree to the upkeep 
tout l'homme ici se meurt. Sa forme torturée of French life and letters. They contain literature of 
lwrera-t-elle le secret qui fait trembler Résistance, that is literature of indignation and revolt, 


. : : of research into the human spirit. The triumph of 
les anges ! cette audace d'étre devant dieu this literary movement was in its refusal to hate. Of 
celle témérité de souffrir qui suscite all anti-fascist movements the French rose to the 
les accents inimaginables que dieu seul greatest height of humanism, as exemplified in Le 
entend monter du fond des ages, et transir 

les hiérarchies absurdes de Sa gloire ? 





Fig. V. A page from Jour de Colére, published by the “Editions 
Charlot” at Algiers in 1942 


text from the Classics, of importance to mankind of all stages of 
history, bringing to life again timeless beliefs and ideals, in new trans- 
lations required by each epoch, enriching the intellectual fields: Homer, 
Ovid, sop, and other Greek works such as Sappho’s Fragments des 
Poémes Eoliens, issued in Paris in 1944 by the “Editions du Raisin,” 
with 14 line-engravings on bluish-green thick hand-made paper, 
unbound, the Greek and French texts on opposite pages, in most 
cases containing not more than four lines to the strophe printed with 
early Greek letters, the length of line in classical elegance, shaped by 
Espérance, of the younger generation of present-day French book 
illustrators. A woman in different positions has been pictured by 
his gifted hand, restrained in style, and of decorative character. Thus 
contemporary artists have been brought into service of book production, 
very much as Albrecht Diirer, Hans Holbein and others were employed 
to provide illustrations for XVth and XVIth century books. 

Clandestine literature which came to life in the first hours of the 
invasion of France, has also produced fine printing, and it is one of 
the most laudable deeds of the Résistance to have circulated, at the 
risk of life, artistic books in time of poverty and distress. It remains 
one of the enigmas of that dangerous time how publishers have been 
able, under the eye of the enemy, to deposit at the Bibliotheque 
Nationale one copy of each clandestine publication. That these 
underground tracts and books have survived, is due to the infinite Fig. VI. Produced at Beyrouth on a primitive 
care of both the Biblioth¢que Nationale and the “Editions de Minuit”’ press from MS. smuggled out of France—author 
to whom we express our sincere thanks for having granted permission Louis Aragon 


ARAGON 
LE CREVE-CCEUR 
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silence de la mer, printed at a small commercial printer’s shop, 
between two death notices, also being the first volume of the now 
famous series passed from hand to hand, and intended to testify to 
the events of our time. Jean Bruller took his nom de plume from the 
Vercors, mountainous plateau descending towards the Rhéne valley, 
with many Roman souvenirs, where he had first deeply felt that French 
spirit shall survive: “‘C’est la bénédiction du malheur de permettre 
aux hommes de se retrouver.”’ 

Paris has, as was to be expected, exercised predomination in the 
field of French book production. But the provinces also took an active 
part in this special branch of the arts and crafts and deserve to share 
in the fame of French books. 

At Clermont-Ferrand a curiously shaped booklet (9 cm. x 18 cm.) 
saw the light in 1941, which is noteworthy for its incalculable number 
of printing errors, as if done in haste and under unfavourable circum- 
stances, with letters dancing above and under the lines: La vie, 
l’euvre, l'influence et le prestige de André Antoine, fondateur du 
Thédtre Libre dans le Monde, by Michel Kovatchévic. We have 
not been fortunate enough to obtain permission for reproducing a 
page, for its author, a member of the former Yugoslav Government 
in Exile, has returned to his country and no communication in writing 
has been favoured with a reply. Published by the “‘Editions Mont- 
Louis’’ in 1941, the little ‘“‘plaquette’’ outlines André Antoine’s career, 
his commanding influence on theatrical productions in Russia, Ger- 
many, the United States, England, Turkey, and closes on a remark 
that, when Parisian players come to the “zone libre,’’ Antoine’s 
stimulating personality is still felt. 





Fig. VII. Binding with two highly polished 
masks on leather coloured ‘“‘terre cuite’’ with 
mother-of-pearl inlay by Rose Adler. 
Collection Albert Malle 
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Fig. IX. Binding in black and white calf with 
ebony inlay by Rose Adler. 
Collection Louis Salvay 








Fig. VIII. Binding in “recherchées” style in black 
and white calf with inlaid bands of coral wood 
by Rose Adler. 

San Francisco Exhibition 


compact, based on the Roman types of Claude Garamond, who 
worked in Paris during the first half of the XVIth century. His 
letters show a conscious striving for beauty in design, added to 
legibility and utility. Garamond’s types were lost to the printing 
world in the XVIIIth and XIXth centuries, but were revived after 
From Lyons comes a most expensively printed literary review, the First World War and still appeal to us in 1946. They have 
L’ Arbaléte (‘‘The Cross-bow’’); a page of this beautiful Revue proved their well-established beauty, and together with fine 
Littéraire is shown in Fig. IV. Begun while its founder, M. italics, L’Arbaléte thus continues the tradition of XVth and 
Marc Barbezat, was in the French army in spring, 1940, the first XVIth century Lyonese punch-cutters, of great artistic and 
number appeared on May roth, day of the German attack on the _ technical skill. 
Western Front. Demobilised in August, 1940, M. Barbezat The page we reproduce here is taken from Number g of the 
continued his enterprise, buying a hand-press, characters, paper. review, dedicated to American literature, printed in 1,250 copies 
Printing of each number took two to three months. L’Arbaléte only. Unbound, with medieval margins, an elegant layout, 
appeared without Government authorisation, and the Vichy L’Arbaléte is no doubt one of the most luxurious contemporary 
police, at one moment, locked the hand-press up, but the review publications. Under the title in deep black-letter a cross-bow ; 
itself has never been subject to censorship. M. Barbezat uses against the background a photographed shelf of books, ‘‘biblio- 
one of the best French type-faces, the Garamond, simple and (Continued on page 106) 
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CORRESPONDENCE AND ENQUIRIES 
Sir, 

I wonder if fellow readers of APOLLO can suggest who 
the artist might have been and approximate date of the painting 
of which I enclose a photograph (see below). It measures 
4 ft. ro in. by 4 ft., is in its original gilded wood frame, and 


has been in the possession of my family for more than 100 years. 
The picture needs cleaning but above the dog one can detect 
two swans on a pond and above the latter a hill or mountain. 
The central figure is apparently holding something in her hand. 
There are other details, no doubt, that restoration would reveal. 
Yours faithfully, A. H. Berney, 

2 Lansdown Place West, Bath. 


The Editor, 
APOLLO. 
















































































































BRASSES 
Sir, 
Regarding Miss C. K. Jenkins’ article on Brasses in your 


August issue, I should like to point out what, in my opinion, 
is a very definite error concerning the recumbent effigy of Sir 
John Shurland at Minster Abbey Church. 

Sir Robert is lying on his left side, and at his feet is the 
diminutive figure of a page. I believe his head is resting on his 
helm. Behind him his horse’s head is rising from the waves ; 
it’s possibly symbolical to the Lord’s manorial right to wreckage, 
which gave him a claim to all flotsam he could touch with his 
spear when riding a horse into the mud at ebb-tide. It must 
be confessed that I fail to see how Miss Jenkins’ theory ‘“‘that 
he is already on his feet’’ when they are resting on his page fits 
in, also that he is looking over his shoulder at his horse, when he 
actually has his back to the horse. 

Yours faithfully, 


The Editor, GERALD Davey, 

APOLLO, 11 Lucerne Road, Orpington, Kent. 
11th Aug., 1946. 
Sir, 


I am not an authority on the interesting effigy of Sir Robert 
Shurland, but the forward swing of the skirt of his gambeson 
shows, to my mind, that he is walking. If he were lying, the 
folds would fall back and lie flat. He touches the small figure 
of the page with the toes of his right foot, but his left foot does 
not rest on anything. Also, if he were lying, I cannot think 


that he would grip the shield so firmly, with his arm passed through 
that elaborate system of straps. 

If Mr. Davey refers to my article, he will see that I wrote: 
“Sir Robert Shurland is already on his feet. walking and looking 
round, 


followed by his horse.’’ I did not suggest that he was 
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looking at the horse. His right forearm is lost, but, from what 
remains of the hand, he is apparently on the point of drawing 
his sword, ready for combat with the enemy at whom he seems 
to be looking. 

Since the page’s left arm is twisted round the shaft of the 
lance, I wonder whether this little figure, here replacing the 
usual lion or dog, was Sir Robert Shurland’s crest. Some 
brasses have strange creatures at their feet: one lady has an 
elephant. 

Yours faithfully, 
C. K. JENKINS. 
TRANSFER PRINTS 
Dear Sir, 

I was very interested in Mr. Cyril Cook’s article on Transfer 
Prints in the August number of APOLLO. In particular, he refers 
to the print, ‘‘The Young Archers,’ and states that “the only 
specimen of this design recorded to date appears on the black- 
printed Worcester mug from the Hughes Collection.” 

I have an identical example of this print on a small octagonal 
plate, the print being in a light brick red. I believe the plate is 
Bow. Can you tell me whether any transfer printing in red was 
done at Worcester ? 

Yours faithfully, 
GEOFFREY W. CAPELL, 
Bushey. 


The Editor, 
APOLLO. 


Mr. Cook writes :— 
Mr. Capell has since been good enough to allow me to make 
a side-by-side comparison of his plate with the Worcester mug 
in question which is now in my possession. There is no doubt 
that the plate is Bow porcelain ; it has all the usual Bow features, 
including the typical cusped border painted in red carried by 
other undoubted Bow specimens such as the pair of printed plates 
in the Schreiber Collection, No. 111, and probably dates from 
about 1756. 

The design on the plate, like those on the two specimens in 
the Schreiber Collection, is delicately printed in the warm, 
brick-red colour favoured by the Bow factory ; it is clearly by 
the same artist, and without doubt printed from the same copper- 
plate as the Worcester example. Moreover, the Bow print is 
complete, whereas parts of the design, mainly trees to left and 
right, have necessarily had to be omitted from the Worcester 
specimen for want of space on the mug. 

Mr. Capell’s plate—a unique example so far as present records 
show—provides most interesting confirmation of the accuracy of 
the general conclusions reached in my article, in that it represents 
the second case in which a copperplate used for printing on Bow 
porcelain was afterwards used at Worcester. (The previous case 
links the Bow prints of Aeneas and Anchises on the Schreiber 
specimen numbered 111 with prints from the same copperplate 
on a Worcester bell-shaped mug presented to the Victoria and 
Albert Museum a few years ago by Mr. Frank Tilley.) 

The Worcester specimen of ‘‘The Young Archers,’ and its 
companion print of ‘“‘Marbles’”’ as now firmly established, have 
hitherto represented only a rather indefinite link between Hancock 
and the Bow factory, but this has now been very considerably 
strengthened as a result of the recording of the Bow plate— 
undoubtedly printed from one of Hancock’s best engravings, 
though not signed or marked in any way. 

I do not think there is any record that the particular shade 
of red now in question was ever used for Worcester printing ; 
a shade described as “‘reddish-brown,”” however, is occasionally 
met with. 


Dear Sir, 

With reference to Perspex’s Picture of the Month in the July, 
1945, issue (Vol. XLII, No. 245), it may interest you to know 
that the Portrait of a Man, School of Quentin Massys, is shown in 
W. Van Haecht’s Studio of Apelles, Mauritshuis, The Hague, 
painted in the XVIIth century. Another portrait by Quentin 
Massys (The Banker and His Wife) is also reproduced in Van 
Haecht’s painting. 

The argument in favour of the attribution to the School of 
Quentin Massys is strengthened by a comparison to Massys’ 
portraits of Josse Van Cleef in the Ufizi Gallery and of a Canon 
in the Liechtenstein Gallery. The landscape background of the 
second resembles that of Perspex’s choice for the Picture of the 
Month. 





Very sincerely yours, 
Luis J. MONTERO, 
Casilla 1289, Lima, Peru, Aug. 19th, 1946. 


The Editor, 
APOLLO. 














Mrs. B. (Thame). There were three Adams, each manufac- 
turing pottery, William Adam of Stoke; William Adam of 
Cobridge Hall; and William Adam of Greengates, Tunstall, all 
members of the same family. This information is from Chaffers’ 
Marks and Monograms. The mark on your cups (except for the 
word Tunstall instead of England) is given as still used for 
Imperial stoneware, royal ivory, etc. The Cries of London, by 
Tempest, date from 1688 to 1702. Many are illustrated in 
J. R. Green’s Short History of the English People, Vol. 4. 
regret that I cannot suggest values. 


B. (Carlisle). You do not say whether your figures bear the 
gold anchor mark; if not, they sound more like Derby than 
Chelsea. The first number, 115, would refer to the model 
number and the second, 3, to the size. I have never heard of 
Chelsea figures so marked, but we have Haslem’s list of such 
numbers on Derby figures. I wonder if you have deciphered 
the numbers correctly? On the list to which I have referred, 
Neptune is No. 118. Chelsea dates are 1743-1770; Chelsea 
Derby, 1770-1784; and Derby, 1756-1849. I regret that I 
cannot suggest values. 


Brookes (Chesham). Your small porcelain mug is quite 
possibly Liverpool. What you describe as a “stippled” figure of 
Mother and Child is more likely to be a transfer in black. Many 
similar transfer printed pieces were made by the Herculaneum 
Pottery ; their china is generally a pure white and well potted. 
This factory marked much of their pottery, but on their porcelain 
a mark is rarely found. 

The French word “‘bocage” is translated as “‘a grove, a 
thicket,”” hence its application to the mayflower or other bush 
behind porcelain figures. In pottery the bocage usually consists 
of green leaves, with an occasional conventional flower. 


Jenkins (Falmouth). The Bacchus jug you have purchased 
is a rare piece of XVIIIth century pottery, but I cannot tell you 
the name of the modeller. One authority attributes it to Voyez, 
another to Ralph Wood. The modelling of the figures is excellent 
and only an expert potter could have achieved such a piece. 


Dickens (Windermere). In his Ceramic Art of Great Britain 
Mr. Jewitt mentions several potters named Hall. Owen Hall, a 
modeller for Copeland ; R. Hall and J. Hall & Sons, Sytch Pottery, 
Burslem ; and Ralph Hall, the Swan Bank Works, Tunstall. In 
the Falkner Catalogue there is mention of a “Figure of a Girl, 
mark impressed at back Hall." Your marked piece is probably 
by this Ralph Hall, of Tunstall, and the date would be early in 
the XIXth century. It is a rare mark. 


Makin (Wellington). Robert Bloor’s control of the Derby 
factory lasted for about thirteen years. He secured a lease of 
the factory in 1815. In 1828 he became insane and the business 
was carried on by his manager. In 1845, Bloor died. He was 
the first user of a stamped mark on Derby porcelain. 


R.G. (Birmingham). It is not easy to give a formula for 
distinguishing between soft and hard paste porcelain. The 
surest way to learn is to ask a fellow-collector or dealer to show 
you specimens of each, so that you may see the main differences 
and handle the pieces, True porcelain or hard paste was made 
of china stone and china clay, and glazed with china clay softened 
by the addition of lime. Body and glaze were fired in one 
operation. Artificial porcelain or soft paste was made from 
several ingredients, mostly glassy, which varied in combination 
according to the experiments of the potter. The body was first 
fired and the glaze later at a lower temperature. 


J.E. (Doncaster). I congratulate you on your sketches of 
bowl and decoration, but you will appreciate that it is almost 
impossible to identify a piece by decoration alone. You do not 
say whether your bowl is of porcelain or pottery, nor, if the 
former, whether it is of soft or hard paste. The Chinese decora- 
tion might lead one to suppose that it is of Oriental make, but 
the figures of Cupid rather forbid that idea. No doubt you are 
aware that most English potters took Chinese figures and scenes 
as early patterns. Perhaps you have not been able to decipher 
the motto correctly, as your version does not read as English, 
French or Latin. 


Capt. M.H.W. (Borden). The marks on the back of the 
picture painted on copper are those of a German firm who pro- 
duced the original copper sheets and might be likened to the 
shipping marks one sees on packing cases, 






CORRESPONDENCE AND ENQUIRIES 





The probability is that when the copper sheets were made, 
the sheet was impressed at intervals with this mark and the 
articles made from this copper sheet would have the mark if 
they happen to be made from the portion of the copper bearing 
the mark. 

It is quite possible that your picture may have been painted 
on what was first a tray, although that must remain a guess without 
a view of it. 

These marks on copper are not recorded as silver marks are 
and they have no particular significance beyond what is said 
above. The piece you describe appears to be late XVIIth 
century or early XVIIIth. 

Your kind remarks about Apollo are appreciated. 


Banks (Carlisle). I am sorry I have no knowledge of the 
stage and private coach days, but if your service be the genuine 
Meissen, perhaps the following notes may help. Cross swords 
with a dot between the hilts, on porcelain with Watteau subjects, 
date after 1763. With a star between the handles, the Marcolini 
period, 1774-1814. On tea and coffee services with defects, one, ~ 
two, three or four lines across the swords. You are, of course, 
aware that many imitations of Meissen bear the cross swords 
and other marks; also, Derby and other English factories some- 
times used the same mark when copying a Meissen model. 


J.T. (Buckfastleigh). Your sketch is a variation of Rubens’ 
“The Roman Charity,” and depicts the strange story of the filial 
piety of Pero, who nourished at her own breast her starving 
father Cimon in prison. The subject was in much favour with 
the painters of the XVIIth century. There is a beautiful model 
in porcelain at the British Museum. 


C.W. (Birmingham). The many families who have for their 
crest a crowing cock may perhaps be divided into those whose 
mottoes are on record and may be easily traced, and those whose 
mottoes are not recorded and cannot, therefore, be verified. 
Not one of the mottoes of the families of the first group is the 
“Esto vigilans’’ of your rubbing, though one or two come very 
near, for example ‘‘Vigilantibus” of the Asheson family and 
“Vigilanter’”’ of the family of Alcock. Fairbairn cites two families 
holding the motto “Esto vigilans’’—the family! of Okeover, 
whose crest is a demi-wyvern issuing from a ducal coronet, and 
the family of Farmer, whose crest is a salamander in flames 
issuing from a coronet. Another branch of this family held for 
crest a cock’s head. It may be noted here that these two families, 
the Okeovers and the Farmers, were twice intermarried in the 
early XVIIth and early XVIIIth centuries, and it is suggested 
as a probability that a member or descendant of one of these 
families at one time used the crest and motto, seen on your 
rubbing, for difference. To turn to the second group, the 
following are the families having a crowing cock for their crest, 
but whose mottoes are not recorded: Barloss, Beltoft, Beltofts 
(Lincs.), Blackstone of Castle Priory (Wallingford), Bolles, Bolls 
(Suffolk), Cockridge, Coxon, Crow, De la Fosse, Guyon, Grave 
(Ireland), Hillyard, Kellaway, Kognose (Northumberland), Lee 
(Middlesex), Lodwick, Mathieson, Mathison, Nowlan, Nowland, 
Perrin, Rigg, Rochford, Rowdon, Slater, Tamworth, Thorpe, 
Glynne (Shropshire), Gallimore, Errington, Emmerson, Ducarel. 
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CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS 
—continued from page 82 


or fish proceeding under their own locomotion. Even.a com- 
posite man is a mixture of the Picasso and the piscatorial. Again 
it is a highly individual art and those whose minds “‘fall in well 
with his,’’ to borrow Elizabeth Browning’s telling phrase, will 
find the magic in his mind and method. 

“Through all complexity it comes round to making a 
simple and beautiful statement about life: because it is with 
life we are so much involved and in love.” 

Those are the last words of Sven Berlin’s Credo, and they leave 
one in no doubt of his sincerity and the earnestness of his vision, 
however little that vision may be shared by another whose experi- 
ence is so alien from his own. And perhaps they should be the 
last word on this subject of subjects, for in them all subjects 
and all methods meet and are justified in that degree to which 
the individual artist succeeds in being true to himself and his 
own preoccupations. 
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THE FRENCH BOOK IN WAR-TIME 
—continued from page 103 

théque d’un Américain 4 la page,”’ titles of contemporary books 
and plays by American authors, designed by Jean Martin. Our 
illustration gives a page from William Sarroyan, a short narrative 
for which the editor followed the layout of old polyglot Bibles : 
the chief passage taking two-thirds of the page, surrounded, in 
Bible editions, by comments and glossaries in other languages, 
surrounded here by a second story in smaller italics. Although 
letters are tiny, they do not strain the eye. It is obvious that 
M. Barbezat derives great pleasure from experimenting in this 
way, and also satisfaction. L’Arbaléte is an international forum 
for all trends and forms of literature, indicated by the wide 
range of authors whose work is published therein : Paul Claudel, 
Jean-Paul Sartre, Franz Kafka, D. H. Lawrence, Dostoiewski, 
Louis Aragon, Federigo Garcia Lorca, C. F. Ramuz. 

In their artistic importance, books printed throughout the 
French Empire in time of war are second only to the production 
of the mother-country. Nevertheless, we shall examine some 
specimens. In the field of pure “‘éditions de luxe’’ no work has 
been received here, for all individual endeavours had been 
hampered by want of paper and means of printing. Yet we 
consider a page from Jour de Colére (Fig. V) by Pierre Emmanuel 
noteworthy, and express to Captain A. Apostol of the Mission 
Frangaise en Grande Bretagne our indebtedness for permitting 
publication of this photograph. Printed on ordinary paper, this 
neither limited nor bound copy, published by the “Editions 
Charlot” at Algiers in 1942, Jour de Colére deserves its place 
among the works of art and literature reflecting the powerful 
force of French poetry. Pierre Emmanuel brings a message of 
the rebirth of religious idealism in a world of destruction. Having 
been censored, the authorities were as much “‘complice’’ as, 
while suppressing some titles, not to object to the publication of 
these verses, their accusatory meaning being very transparent. 
M. Emmanuel has added in ink the title ‘“Camp de Concentration.” 

French cultural influence in the Lebanon and Syria was 
considerable. Schools, convents, learned institutions sponsored 
research and printing, the latter having been restricted during the 
years of war to text books. A handful of other works appeared, 
among them Le Créve-Coeur by Louis Aragon, perhaps the most 
celebrated volume of poems in the series of poetry descriptive of 
the years 1940-1944. The MS. having been smuggled out of 
France in 1942, the Beyrouth edition was issued in autumn, 1942 
(Fig. VI, left side), a slender volume, easy to handle and to put 
into a soldier’s pocket, printed on inexpensive paper, yet pleasant 
to the eye in its greyish cover. A primitive press was used for 
its printing, allowing but a few copies to be published. They 
were soon sold. 

In Egypt eminent French scholars in charge of art treasures, 
art institutions, promote French thought in all its varied forms. 
Literary studies are very advanced, among them the Sept Etudes 
sur Marcel Proust by Léon Guichard. This guide to Proust's 
work of society life of his epoch was published in Cairo in 1942, 
one of the few publications reaching this country from abroad 
and from the French sphere of culture. Its cover, the well-known 
white French cover, bears the sign of the Horus, Egyptian god 
of the Sun, deeply revered in ancient times, the patron-god of 
the Egyptian kings. Though the book is no particular rare 
edition, it testifies to the high standard of French publications 
upheld in spite of separation from the mother-country. 

We conclude our study with illustrations of recent French 
bindings. Although not showing new tendencies, the art of 
binding, enriched since 1920, has brought to light some very 
beautiful specimens, though strictly of interest to the specialist 
only. Whereas there was a trend towards producing books but 
as picture books before and immediately after the First World War, 
contemporary bindings owe their harmony of text, illustration 
and binding to the leading influence, among others, of Mlle. 
Rose Adler, of Paris, to have sought this harmony. Rich leather, 
silk, soft to the touch and capable of infinite decoration, in co- 
operation with carefully chosen typography, paper and illustrations, 
are indispensable to the artistic effect of a bibliophile book. 
Technique and ingenuity of French binders has not ceased to 
function between 1940 and 1944. They showed perseverance in 
spite of difficult daily life, of severe setbacks in industry. Mlle. 
Adler has put at our disposal a photograph of a binding to Daphnis 
et Chloe (Fig. VII), the graceful Greek novel that, for its freshness 
of pastoral pictures and scenes, always appealed to the French 
mind, and for which she chose two highly polished black and white 
masks on leather coloured “‘terre cuite,’’ with mother-of-pearl 
inlay, contrasting the two eyes, one dark, one bright, as if 


scrutinising each other. Lettering is slightly out of style and 
proportion, but the binding brings out the creative sense to a 
higher degree than Réincarnation du Pére Ubu (Fig. VIII) by 
Ambroise Vollard, and Chansons Madécasses (Fig. IX) by J. E. 
Laboureur and Evariste Parny, both deliberately “‘recherchées”’ 
in their arrangement of black and white calf, with inlaid bands of 
coral wood for Réincarnation and ebony for her binding of the 
Chansons. Here again, lettering is too heavy. Mlle. Adler uses 
with great skill the binder’s tool and her ornamental rules in 
both works are as delicate as the format of the books is elegant. 

The art of the French book has seen—and will see—many a 
transformation, but will never perish in a refined country that 
loves, for their harmony, books, lines and colours. 


ENGLISH CERAMIC CIRCLE: 
Transactions No. 9, Vol. 2, London, 1946 


HE death in 1943 of Dr. H. Bellamy Gardner has bereaved 

the English Ceramic Circle of one of its original Vice- 

Presidents. No one has done more to clarify the history 
and achievement of the Chelsea porcelain factory ; several articles 
by Dr. Gardner have appeared in past numbers of this Magazine ; 
and the current number of the Transactions includes a paper 
written shortly before his death on some unhappily not very 
Eg excavations that took place in Chelsea during the war. 
Mr. A. J. Toppin, as the result of his burrowings in the Battersea 
Rate- books, rescues from a narrower oblivion the names, but 
not the work, of local XVIIIth century potters. He also discusses 
at some length the artists employed at York House in the Battersea 
enamel factory ; among them may have been Thomas Craft, the 
decorator of a well-known Bow porcelain bowl in the British 
Museum, who was living at Battersea in 1753-5 when the enamel 
factory was open. Professor F. H. Garner, in a paper on London 
Pottery Sites, gives a useful map with notes on the twenty-two 
London factories that made earthenware, porcelain, or stoneware 
in the XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries. Mr. H. Rissik Marshall, 
writing on Armorial Worcester Porcelain of the Dr. Wall period, 
lists and describes forty-nine different coats of arms, many of the 
pieces that bear them being illustrated. Dr. F. Severne Mackenna 
illustrates and discusses (with a favourable bias) the aesthetic 
merits of the hard-paste porcelain made by Cookworthy and 
Champion at Plymouth and Bristol; and Lt. G. C. Dunning, 
R.N.V.R., adds an unillustrated note on the XVth century 
mediaeval pottery found on the kiln-site at Cheam in Surrey. 
In 1260 the bailiffs at Kingston-on-Thames were ordered to send 
1,000 pitchers to the King’s butler at Westminster. In Lieut. 
Dunning’s view this “shows that pottery jugs were considered 
fit for the table at royal feasts, and refutes once for all the notion 
that in the Middle Ages pottery found no place at the tables of 
the great, alongside the costly vessels of gold and silver.” But 
alas, the high table is not mentioned in this context ; the thousand 
jug-users are more likely to have been the royal scullions. 

The Transactions have become a valuable quarrying ground 
of evidence, mainly negative, for historians of English ceramics, 
But the general reader will find them soporific. This number 
in particular is only for the hardened addict. 


COVER PLATE 


HE painting reproduced on the front cover is by the famous 

artist Francois Hubert Drouais and depicts Madame de 

Pompadour when she was at the zenith of her fame. In 
the true grand manner Drouais has portrayed her on this canvas 
with masterly delicacy and noblesse. Of innocent mien and 
rosy faced, this historical figure is almost doll-like in her elegance 
and keenly reflects the culture of France at that period. She is 
shown against a light-grey background, attired in a white silk 
dress embroidered with gay flowers and bordered with rich lace. 
Loosely draped over her head is a white lace veil which is delicately 
tied in a neat bow underneath her chin with a colourful ribbon. 

Francois Hubert Drouais was born in Paris in 1727, just 
five years later than Jeanne Antoinette Poisson (Madame de 
Pompadour). The artist first became a pupil of his father, 
Hubert Drouais, and later of Carle van Loo, Natoire and Boucher. 
He became a member of the Academy in 1758. 

Introduced to the Court, he soon achieved fame and became 
principal painter to the King and painted many portraits of the 
Royal Family, celebrities and beauties of the .period. He 
exhibited at the Salon from 1755 to 1775, in-which year he died 
in the city of his birth. 

The painting comes from the collection of Baron D’Erlanger 
and is now in the possession of the Koetser Galleries, at 13 Duke 
Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1, where it may be seen. 
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SALE ROOM PRICES 


SALE ROOM PRICES 


ULY 16 to 19. Moccas Court, sold by RusseLL, BALDWIN & 
BRIGHT Ltp.: History of the Royal Residences, by Pyne, £84; 
twenty-three volumes by Elwes and others dealing with 
trees and flowers, £46; collection of tracts and various books, 
£150; old Italian violin and two bows, £50; Italian violoncello 
by C. Bergous, £360; The Poulterer’s Stall, by Rubens and 
Snyders, £500; Charles Wolfran Cornewall, Speaker of the 
House of Commons, T. Gainsborough, £1,650; one of Edward 
Cornewall, C. Janssens, £50; Velters Cornewall, Heins, £55 ; 
children of the family, D. Garnier, £84; vase of flowers, J. 
Van Os, £88; George III circular salver, 1778, £52; four 
George III candlesticks, Louis Black, £76; another set, London, 
1762, £76; George III dinner service, 1,707 ozs., £1,700; 
George III centre piece, 1764, £70; James II tankard and cover, 
London, 1685, £360; four George III sauceboats, £60; George 
II two-handled cup and cover, George Methuen, £60; George II 
circular salver, 1745, John Le Sage, £130; George I plain 
oblong tray, London, 1720, probably by Louis Mattayer, £620 ; 
pair George III meat dishes, London, 1784, £66; pair George III 
deep dishes, London, 1762, £80; Chelsea rosewater dish and 
ewer, red anchor mark, £200; pair of Bavarian figures, £70; 
Chinese jade tea bowl and cover, £65; Chinese celadon jade 
figure, £52; garniture de cheminee of five Chinese vases, £400 ; 
early Dresden dinner service, £100; old Derby dessert service, 
£50; early Dresden tea and coffee service, £96; Chinese dinner 
service, 70 pieces, Yung Ching, £82; Dresden tea service, 
43 pieces, £50; tall Dutch walnut secretaire bookcase, £85 ; 
Louis XV commode’ in kingwood, £300; six Hepplewhite 
mahogany elbow chairs, £300; Sheraton writing table, £160; 
set fourteen Hepplewhite chairs, seven single, £460; late Georgian 
sofa table, £85; pair Sheraton mahogany semi-circular com- 
modes, £420; XVIIIth century mahogany dining table, in four 
parts, £200; pair XVIIIth century oval cellarettes, £85 ; 
Georgian mahogany sideboard, £125 ; Georgian bookcase, £380 ; 
the companion one, £380 ; Georgian mahogany winged bookcase, 
£500; XVIIIth century mahogany bedstead, £50; Chippendale 
mahogany serpentine commode of four drawers, £1,050; four 
Chippendale chairs, £120; Chippendale commode, four drawers, 
£180; pair Georgian early mahogany framed stools, £100; 
Georgian dwarf wardrobe, £84 ; Hepplewhite four-post bedstead, 
£100; Sheraton breakfront wardrobe, £60; Sheraton writing 
table, £84 ; XVIIIth century long-case clock, John Pyke, London, 
8-day, £155; Chippendale serpentine commode, £100; set four 
Chippendale single chairs, £100; pair Sheraton armchairs, £68. 
July 17. Pictures and Drawings, SoTHEBy’s: Drawings : 
In portfolio, Gloucester, Peter de Wint, £290; Meéelling Hall, 
framed, Birket Foster, £220; Paysage montaigneux, Paul 
Cezanne, £450; and Arbres aux bords d’une Vallee, by the 
same, £280. Pictures: Marc Gheeraedts, portrait of Queen 
Elizabeth, £145; Winter Skating Scene, A. Van der Neer, 
£380; Landscape, Brueghel, £165; Four Children, landscape, 
A. Cuyp, £210; Flower Piece, Jan (Velvet) Brueghel, £1,250; 
Flowers and Fruit, C. F. Colin, £160; Rich Flower and Fruit 
Piece, J. Van Os, £420; Coloured Flowers in Vase, J. van 
Huysum, £380; Portrait ofa Young Lady, Antoine Vestier, £100; 
Presentation in the Temple, Philippe de Champaigne, £250. 
July 17. Silver, Curistie’s: Six table candlesticks, 1836, 
£380; six Queen Anne rat-tailed tea spoons, William Brett, 
1707, £120; eighteen dessert forks and eighteen spoons, George 
II Garter motto and crown, and eighteen knives, Paul Lamerie, 
£620; circular sugar basin, Lamerie, £240; Irish chocolate 
pot, John Williamson, Dublin, £370 ; sweetmeat basket, Lamerie, 
£200; pair Queen Anne bowls and covers, David Willaume, 
1711, £370; Queen Anne teapot, Francis Garthorne, £170 ; 
Queen Anne plain tea kettle, on tripod stand with lamp and 
extinguisher, John Backe, 1706, £2,100; George II coffee pot, 
Lamerie, £660; Queen Anne small oval tray, £125; four pieces 
by Paul Lamerie, salver, £230; another engraved in the centre, 
£260; six circular salt cellars, 1728, £600; vase-shaped caster, 
£340; plain caster, Isaac Liger, £160; six more pieces by 
Paul Lamerie, oval meat dish, £115; another and a mazarin, 
£155; George I oblong salver, 1720, £900; George I circular 
bowl, £720; oval bread basket, £480; and oblong inkstand, 
£500; William and Mary monteith, Benjamin Pyne, £210; 
pair William and Mary silver gilt plates, £620; William III 
cup and saucer, maker’s mark VN, £370; Queen Mary silver 
gilt chalice, maker’s mark hand and crown, £1,200; James II 
plain flagon, 1686, £330; pair William and Mary sconces, 


Anthony Nelme, 1697, £300; James I silver gilt cup and cover, 
1619, maker’s mark IV with pellet below, £1,600; set twelve 
Apostle spoons, 1524 and 1553, six each, £3,400; six Charles II 
rat-tailed spoons, £145. 

July 24. Silver, Curistre’s: Six sauce boats and six 
stands, Parker and Wakelin, 1759-1769, £390; two oval soup 
tureens and covers, F. Kandler, 1764, £230; dinner service, 
1758, 1,008 ozs., £1,380; four oblong entree dishes, 1758, 
£250; thirty-four dinner plates, Anthony Nelme, 1729, £640; 
silver gilt toilet service, Anthony Nelme, 1719, £950; silver gilt 
tazza, William Lukin, 1717, £220; Norwegian peg tankard, 
Christiania, 1686, £210; oval bread basket, Paul Lamerie, 1745, 
£390; Queen Anne monteith, Isaac Deighton, 1702, £300; 
circular salver, 1794, £175 ; two oblong entree dishes and covers, 
1814, £130; plain toilet service, Edinburgh, 1828 to 1831, 
£400 ; William and Mary tankard, 1690, £200; another one, 
£180; William and Mary inkstand, P. Harache, 1690, £230; 
Charles plain dish, 1675, £185 ; Commonwealth goblet, 1654, 
£200; Nautilus cup, Dutch, XVIth century, £230. 

July 25. Furniture and porcelain, Curistie’s: Cut glass 
chandelier, £315; six Chippendale chairs, £163; Chippendale 
mahogany armchair, £220; eight chairs, Queen Anne design, 
£231; Sheraton sideboard, £184; Charles II small cabinet, 
£199; Tudor oak joint stool, £126. 

July 25. Silver, SorHesy’s: Four side dishes and covers, 
two of London, and the others 1828, the covers London, 1795, 
£138; pair oval teatrays, by John Crocuch and Thos. Hannam, 
London, 1793, carrying the arms of Hyett quartering Webb, in 
pretence Adams quartering Hunt, £345; William and Mary 
tankard, marked on barrel and cover and handle, maker’s mark 
F.S., a pellet above and below, London, 1690, £165. 

July 26. Pictures and drawings, Curistie’s: An Old Beggar, 
James Pryde, £199; The Vale of Neath, Copley Fielding, £336 ; 
and another, Lake Ullswater, £142; In a Garden at Sorrento, 
Birket Foster, £210; Harewood House, Turner, £525; The 
Sheridan Family, T. Gainsborough and Gainsborough Dupont, 
£577; Little Miss Muffett, Millais, £199; View of Windsor 
Castle from the River, T. M. Richardson, £199; Flowers in a 
Basket, Baptiste, £273; View on the Grand Canal, Canaletto, 
£157; Cupids Sporting in the Clouds, Rubens, £504; ; Portrait 
of the Duke of Alva, Titian, £210; Portrait of Saskia, Rembrandt, 
£609. 

July 26. Porcelain and Furniture, Sornesy’s: Early 
Credence table, £115; Queen Anne dressing table, £165; 
Stuart tortoiseshell table mirror bordered with fine contemporary 
needlework, circa 1679, £500; small bureau inlaid with panels 
of yew wood, £400; mahogany breakfront bookcase, 6 ft. 2 ins., 
£330. 

July 29. Early antiquities, SotHepy’s: Bas-relief in lime- 
stone, the property of the Earl of Plymouth, the sculpture repre- 
sents Tiglath-pileser III, King of Assyria, 745-727 B.c., £3,500 ; 
black figured neck Amphora, circa 500 B.c., £155; black figured 
Stamnos, circa VIth century B.c., £290, and another neck Amphora 
530 B.c., £90. 

August 1. Furniture and Porcelain, CHRISTIE’S: Regency 
mahogany chest, £121; Sheraton sideboard, £131; pair satin- 
wood commodes, £147; Worcester dinner service, £325; six 
Chippendale chairs, £131; twelve walnut chairs, William III 
design, £294; Chippendale mahogany writing table, £231. 

August 2. Pictures, Curistie’s: The Virgin and Child with 
Saint Spinello Aretino, £152; The Adoration of the Shepherd, 
Giacomo Bassano, £136; Portrait of a gentleman in a black coat, 
Franciabigio, £399; The Archduke of Austria and the Infanta 
Isabella, Regent of the Netherlands, Willem Van Haecht, £756 ; 
The Virgin and Child, considered the masterpiece of the artist, 
Master of the Bambino Vispo, £1,312; Portrait of a Lady, 
P. Moreelse, £273; Portrait of Pietro Burlamacchi, £735 ; 
Cattle and Sheep in a Pasture, Adriaen Van de Velde, £189; 
Saint John the Baptist, Vincenzo Foppa, £147; Festoon of 
Flowers, H. Seghers, £155; Roman Ruins, Canaletto, £147, 
and another by the same, £231; Hilly River Scene, Frans de 
Momper, £273; The Landing of William of Orange in Torbay, 
A. Storck, £294. 


Ss Ss Ss 
ARMORIAL BEARINGS 


Readers who may wish to identify British armorial bearings 
on portraits, plate or china, should send a full description and 
a photozraph or drawing, or, in the case of silver, a careful 
rubbing. CASE MUST THE ORIGINAL 
ARTICLE BE SENT. No charge is made for replies. 
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. might today be more correctly described as ** Chemical 

research applied with elbow grease.”’ We feel better if we 
know we look well. The self-respecting citizen sees that his 
boots are polished, just as the good soldier looks to the 
lustre of his badges and buttons. For the same reason we 
use polish at almost every turn in our home life — on fire- 
grate and furniture, bathroom taps and table silver, motor 
car or push-bike. Polish is the preparation of a surface so 
that it reflects light evenly. Each surface, each material 
needs a different type of polishing agent. Many of us 
remember when boots had to be polished with that sticky 
preparation known as “ blacking’’, reputed to have con- 
sisted of lamp or bone black, molasses, sulphuric acid and 
stale beer! A shine was obtained only after much energy, 
assisted by more spit! The research chemist has helped to 
remove such drudgery. Now, the modern boot polish — 
made of natural and synthetic waxes, solvents, oils and 
dyes — not only gives a more brilliant shine in a fraction 
of the time, but keeps the leather more pliable and water- 
proof. Metal tarnishes chiefly through the chemical actions 
of the air, the tarnish being really a thin film of some com- 
pound of the metal. This is removed and the polish 
restored by carefully selected abrasives combined with a 
suitable lubricant and a chemical which reverses the tar- 
nishing action. Polishes for metal are a study in themselves 
since they must remove the tarnish without scratching the 
surface of the metal. For glass and china British chemical 
manufacturers had before the war evolved new com- 
pounds which, dissolved in 
water, instantly removed all 
grease and left glassware or 
crockery gleaming like mirrors. 
When next you grouse at the 
necessary daily “Spit and 
polish”, remember it would be 
far more of a drudgery but for 
the efforts of the chemist and 
the British chemical industry. 

















Tus Enctanp cooler 


THE SUBURBS—how the highbrows 
sniff, yet how the millions love them! 
What energy goes into those sweet peas! 
Whatdevotionis lavished onthose bonnie 
babies! What pride goes into that new 
coat of paint! The suburbs of England 
are becoming new community centres 
with a social consciousness all their 
And on the 8.15 to town 
or the 5.30 home you will find the 
discerning few lighting up their Balkan 
Sobranie with that air of solid proprietor- 
ship and quiet good sense which are the 
very essence of our English dormitories. 


Own... 
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Cc. & D. O°’ DONOGHUE 


Dealers in Antiques and Works of Art 
FINE STOCK OF ENGLISH CHINA AND FURNITURE 
Sheraton Inlaid Mahogany Bookcase with Trellis Glazed Doors 


12 VICTORIA PARADE, TORQUAY te. 3507 | 


———— —} 


Visit The Old en 


HIGH STREET, SEAFORD | 


AND SEE ONE OF THE LARGEST COLLECTIONS OF 
ANTIQUES ON THE SOUTH COAST 


One Visit fos not ae etl ce will come again. "Phone: SEAFORD 2091 


ISHOPS of | op exousu 
IDEFORD I?’ FURNITURE 


CHINA, GLASS, SILVER AND WORKS OF ART 

















TAPESTRY, NEEDLEWORK cleaned, Restorations. 


repaired. 
Genuine antiques and china always in stock. Gibbon Moneypenny, 


15A Anderson Street, Chelsea. Ken. 7884. 





BRIGADIER B. C. LAKE has recently opened at Trolly Hall, 
Castle Street, Buckingham, three delightful showrooms displaying 
many interesting pieces of old silver, glass, china, furniture and 


objets d’art. 
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CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS orrspex 


DESIGN AND PURPOSE 


F one may paraphrase a mot of Mr. Noel Coward’s, ‘‘Everything 

the nation does it somehow overdoes” ; and this is singularly 

appropriate to the ‘Britain Can Make It’’ Exhibition at South 
Kensington. The fanfare of advance publicity, the B.B.C. 
barrage, the Royal Opening, raised expectancy to explosive pitch. 
The significance of the export drive, the “‘jam to-morrow’ for 
the tantalised drivers, the supremacy of British design and 
manufacture, the miracle of display : all these things were dinned 
unceasingly into the public. The great day came: a charming 
speech from the King, and Britain’s Shop Window to the World 
was made manifest. 

All this was excellent in its way. It became evident that 
Britain at least had a genius for making panes figuratively in 
1946 as she had done actually in 1851, for the display was truly 
magnificent. Then the 
publicity functioned in 
crowds of such dimen- 
sions that the purpose 
of the affair was almost 
ruined. To move at 
a snail’s pace from 
Brompton Oratory 
along the two facades 
of the Museum to the 
turnstile in Exhibition 
Road; to continue to 
move in something like 
a solid mass through 
the involved maze of 
plastics and fabrication 
with which the interior 
of the Museum had 
been disguised; to be 
swept reluctantly past 
things one wished to 
see and held taut before 
things one would gladly 
never set eyes on; to 
see Britain’s kettles 
piecemeal between the 
hat-rim of a man from 
Manchester and _ the 
coiffure of a girl from 
Gravesend, her easy 
chairs by uneasy 
glimpses between the 
shoulders of suburban 
housewives, and her 
sports goods from the 
down-under of a Rugby 
huddle; proved not the 
happiest way of appreciating how well Britain can Make anything. 

I speak without personal acrimony, for as a pampered pressman 
I saw the Exhibition in its dress rehearsal stages. Even then a 
fleeting doubt crossed my mind whether these so cunningly 
contrived Nylon ceilings and flood-lighted plastic walls which 
impinged on the normal spaciousness of the V. and A. would 
not render it rather airless if the Exhibition were any kind of 
success. 

The concern of Perspex, however, is not really with this 
aspect of affairs, save to wonder whether the V. and A. were the 
best place to hold this Exhibition. The exile of the regular 
exhibits, the wrought ironwork, the furniture, and other treasures 
which have proved for so long that Britain Once Could Make It 
is not a factor to be entirely overlooked. One would feel happier 
if there were hope that their return would attract even the most 
wizened queue, or if one could be even slightly jostled by crowds 
in the Exhibition of exquisite glass and ceramics which is upstairs 
at the V. and A. now. 

To turn from such considerations to the Exhibition itself. 
Firstly, there is no question that the actual display is thrilling, 
the shop window is magnificently and excitingly designed. Every 
device of material, colouring and lighting has been brilliantly 
used by groups of designers who have thoroughly enjoyed their 
freedom and opportunity, and have determined that we shall 





“RIVER SCENE WITH ELM TREES” 
By PETER DE. WINT 


From the Exhibition at Usher Art Gallery, Lincoln 


Perspex’s choice for the Picture of the Month 


have something to see. The Council of Industrial Design res- 
ponsible for the whole affair marshalled a team of nearly eighty 
men and women under the leadership of James Gardner and 
Basil Spence, and they have achieved a triumph of decor. This 
business of exhibition designing is excellently done in these days, 
and one need no longer think only in terms of Continental 
successes. 

We are not invited to buy the Exhibition, however. Indeed, 
my fellow-countrymen more impatient than I are raging long 
and loud in private and through the Press that we are not being 
invited or even permitted to buy anything at all; and report 
reaches me that an indignant person at Brighton smashed a shop 
window and a tea service labelled tantalisingly: ‘‘As shown at 
the Exhibition. For Export only.” For my own part (although 
I will not claim that 
I examined thoroughly 
every one of the five 
thousand exhibits) I 
did not see _ nearly 
enough articles which 
would make me want 
to break shop windows 
to possess them. At 
some risk of being 
imprisoned in the 
Tower for treason I 
thought the applied 
design rather dull and 
old-fashioned. Perhaps 
the publicity barrage 
had raised my expec- 
tations too high. There 
were exceptions : some 
pleasantly designed 
modern cutlery and 
lots of good kitchen 
furniture and fittings 
in particular. If we 
were all going hence- 
forth to live in our 
kitchens, with dining 
recesses behind de- 
lightfully devised divi- 
sions which look like 
cocktail bars over which 
we could play bo-peep 
with sinks and cookers 
which look like cock- 
tail cabinets, all would 
be well. There was, 
be it admitted, some 
very pleasing furniture as well as much which to me was very 
unpleasing ; there were some charming rugs. There was a child’s 
chair adjustable to table or toddler’s height which I thought 
admirable; and the more recent household requisites such as 
radio sets were invariably well designed. But, but, but .. . 

It happened, for instance, that Madame Perspex wanted a 
pepper pot: a simple enough demand one would have said. 
We could have gone to one of the fascinating shops around 
St. James’s and luxuriated in Georgian silver ; but King George VI 
had opened this Exhibition, not George III, in whose reign 
English silver was leading the world. I regret to remark that at 
South Kensington there was nothing which stirred one in pepper 
pots, either aesthetically or practically. The same might be said 
of the chinaware. Here again England has a great tradition. 
Personally I think that some of the smaller, more individual, 
craftworkers in ceramics, making semi-commercial ware, are 
doing better in modern design than some of the world-shaking 
names wed to old traditions. I had a feeling that our applied 
decoration in ceramics was strangely old-fashioned of the wrong 
periods. I had this feeling again about the textiles. Surely in 
the days before the war our designs for fabrics were better than 
those showing at South Kensington? Or is there a Victorian 
vogue, with these lush flower pieces meandering across fabrics 
as le dernier cri? These cycles of fashion remain one of the 
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APOLLO 


mysteries of taste and style. Anyway, my impression at South 
Kensington was one of slightly old-fashioned design on china, 
textiles and in metalwork. 

The problem of “design for purpose”’ as distinct from applied 
decoration is quite another phase of this whole vexed question. 
There used to be a glib theory that anything shaped exactly to 
fulfil its particular use would ipso facto be beautiful in the sense 
of appealing to the eye. We cannot any longer believe this, 
desirable though it was as a corrective to Victorian Rococo. 
Morris, who was so largely responsible for the theory, created 
lovely but unreadable pages of decorated print, and too-insistent 
but beautiful wallpapers. Eric Gill Sans type is less aesthetically 
exciting than Morris’s Chaucer Face, but more suited to its 
purpose ; and though the Coronation Scot is more artistically 
satisfying than Stephenson’s Rocket, a tailless jet-propelled aero- 
plane is less so than many earlier models. The decision between 
appearance and fitness for purpose, however, in anything of 
practical use should be in favour of the purpose ; this makes for 
a simplicity which is satisfying if not thrilling. The difficulty is 
that, human nature being what it is, we rapidly become bored 
with perfection; we should re-design Paradise or replant the 
Elysium fields after an zon or so of bliss; and on lowlier planes 
we arrive at a point where “‘bustles are ‘in’ again.’”” Our human 
restlessness is an element in art with which we must needs reckon. 
That is why classicism may be the perfect word but is never 
the last. 

Hence the Neo-Edwardianism which, broad and large, is the 
note to-day in dress fashions and in the applied arts. The pure 
Functionalism which was the ultimate word of the design- 
dictated-by-use school of thought has retreated to the factory, 
the administratives’ office and the kitchen. We do not live by 
earning or baking bread alone, however. Enter, therefore, the 
decorator—that non-functionist functionary—and the fashion 
designer whose lowly task it is to make us sigh for what is not. 
Shadowy in the background stands the commercialist whose real 
aesthetic delight lies in a sales curve going up and up for ever. 

As soon as we move into this realm of decoration we are out 
of the sphere of applied art and into that of pure art. My lunch 
tastes as good (or bad) from a utility plate as from one charmingly 
designed with Persephone by Eric Ravilious. That is from the 
viewpoint of the epicure; as an aesthete I naturally enjoy the 
Ravilious as well as the ravioli, but this is nothing to do with the 
use of the plate ; this is the kind of enjoyment which I get from 
the Toulouse-Lautrec lithograph on my dining-room wall. Let 
it not be assumed that I underestimate this purely aesthetic 
enjoyment, for china is not always eclipsed by food, and we do 
well to have it well-designed, although it is, perhaps, arguable 
whether the centre of any plate is a right place for a figure design. 
At this moment I am concerned only with the definite cleavage 
between the planning for use which gives form, colour, weight, 
comfortable tactile qualities, and certain others to the things of 
daily life, and the purely mental—or, if you will, spiritual— 
stimulus which comes from decoration and from pure art. We 
have made errors in the past by confusing these two phases of 
design. 

In the reverse direction this confusion has put us wrong in 
demanding anything other than pure aesthetic stimulus from what 
should be the “fine” as distinct from the “useful” arts. What 
we call modern in art is the corrective of this tendency. If one 
wishes to examine this modernism at its logical extreme, an 
Exhibition of the work of Barbara Hepworth at the Lefevre 
Gallery has provided the opportunity. Barbara Hepworth as a 
sculptor is concerned entirely with the abstract question of 
forms. All sculptors are, and they therefore look for these forms 
in the infinite variety of the human body or in natural objects 
which emphasise the rhythms and inter-relationships of forms. 
But here rises the quandary that we will persist in thinking in 
terms of portraiture and making our cross-references to the surface 
appearances of nature. Is it like? The artists themselves may 
be to blame (if blame be the word) for this attitude, for throughout 
hundreds of years during the whole movement of the Renaissance 
from its earliest beginnings to its last echoes which are still so 
thunderously with us, they have been so devoted to creating the 
illusion of natural appearances that we grew to regard this and 
this only as the function of art. 

The work of Barbara Hepworth portrays literally nothing on 
earth. Its fascination comes from the fact that it somehow 
conveys basic facts of form which illuminate everything on earth. 
Her immediate preoccupation is with ovoid shapes which she 
analyses through the infinity of their inward and outward rhythms, 


relationships, and formal implications. This, in mere words, 
sounds so like the high-falutin’ jargon into which we art critics 
so easily glide that I hesitate to put it down. _ But in sculptural 
fact it provides pieces of satisfying beauty. If they remind us 
of anything in external nature it is the effect of water and pebbles 
upon stones, but this is only because these achieve a fortuitous 
beauty as the result of sculpture by natural forces lasting over 
vast periods of time. Barbara Hepworth has nothing fortuitous 
in her highly intellectualised manipulation of material at the 
dictates of her instinctive and reasoned knowledge of the innate 
shapes in any given solid. 

I particularly liked one piece which she had called “*Tides.’’ 
Was it by chance that this took one’s mind to the oldest of known 
abstract symbols, the Yang and Yin of the Chinese, which at the 
very dawn of human culture bespoke the counterpoised principles 
whereby the universe is governed? Anyway, the artist had taken 
a form, worked upon it, and produced a complex, balanced series 
of convex and concave surfaces which were as satisfying as they 
were mysterious. 

The difficulty of uniting this abstract beauty to the concrete 
likeness of things becomes apparent when we are faced by the 
Henry Moore sculptures and drawings at the Leicester Galleries. 
Moore also has confessedly been influenced by the shaping of 
water-worn stones, and he proceeds to see his fellow humans in 
terms of this process. In certain pieces where there is practically 
no cross-reference to humanity the forms are interesting in the 
same way as Barbara Hepworth’s forms are. In others, one is 
worried by his formula of tiny heads on massive bodies. When 
we have the opportunity of seeing a mass of Moore’s work together, 
as on this occasion, we begin to accept his world just as we accept 
the minute scale of the marionettes in a puppet theatre. If we 
turn from the stands and walls our fellow-gazers seem suddenly 
to have developed swelled heads. This characteristic of Moore, 
linked with his limited colour in the drawings, gives him a highly 
individual style. One is in no doubt that every work of Henry 
Moore is by Henry Moore. But is this uniformity becoming a 
dangerous mannerism? Does it mean anything? It was admir- 
ably suited to the mood and even the appearance of the heaped 
shelterers during the Blitz: our poor humanity then was sub- 
human, our lighting allied to darkness, our lives lighted only by 
the phosphorescence of decay and horror. Often still in Moore’s 
work I find myself deeply moved by one of these vast-bosomed 
daughters of Old Night, feel that I am faced by some primeval 
creature ; but it is a joyless, anti-human mood. Those drawings 
where he throws down a number of separated small-scale creatures 
depicted in his favourite blacks and greens make one think of 
ants and anthills. There is something anti-clockwise, anti- 
evolutionary about his work. 

From all this it must be judged that I don’t enjoy it, and the 
exalted ones who are concerned only with art for art’s sake will 
insist that one has no right to confuse the issue by these non- 
aesthetic considerations. Nor would I do so if the artist himself 
had not in fact already impinged upon my judgment his cross- 
reference to things which inevitably concern us all and upon 
which we have a standard of values from which we can only 
escape by the most tremendous effort of mind. In theory, since 
we have crossed the borderline between applied art and pure art, 
there is no reason why any artist should not do just anything in 
his insistence upon design values ; in fact, I personally am repelled 
by the monstrous, and much in modern art, including Moore’s 
work, comes under this heading. 

This search for purely design values is the avowed key to 
understanding of art in our time. As one goes round such an 
Exhibition as that at the Tate Gallery, where is being shown a 
selection of the works that excellent body, the Contemporary Art 
Society, have bought and presented to public galleries since its 
foundation in 1910, the challenge of the ultra-modern work is 
often made under this banner of pure design. Equally so in 
such an Exhibition as that at the Mayor Gallery, which has 
re-opened with a choice show containing some outstanding work, 
including an important Sickert and a notable Burra called “Soldiers 
with Spears.” One work of Ben Nicholson’s at the Tate (it 
belongs actually to the Laing Gallery at Newcastle) is simply 
called ‘“‘Design,”’ and although the painting itself did not endear it 
to me I found myself having to do fewer mental gymnastics to 
encompass it than when Graham Sutherland assures me that a 
picture is of “Fallen Tree against a Sunset,” which the Society 
presented to Darlington. The trouble with such work is not 
that it is unlike nature, but that it vaguely is—a kind of nightmare 

(Continued on page 122) 
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THE RICHARD DE LA 
CERAMIC WARES PART I 


LL the best art-products of Japan bear the mark of a land 
isolated for many centuries, under a line of emperors of 
an unbroken lineage and an aristocracy which, even 

despite constant internal feuds, gave the utmost encouragement 
to the making of beautiful objects. Indeed, the combination of 
artistic taste and military prowess was one of the unique charac- 
teristics of the old Japanese nobility. The encouragement of the 
arts has in all lands and all ages required the existence not only 
of an artistocracy of taste but a surplus of wealth to give employ- 
ment to the maker of artifacts. In the case of Japan, it was the 
nobles who, during the feudal period, attached to their courts 
the most highly-skilled artists and gave them permanent employ- 
ment. These artists were thus free from material anxieties and 
able to devote themselves to the creation of the finest objects of 
use and adornment for their patrons. Pride of craftsmanship 
and technical excellence took precedence of all other considera- 
tions. These circumstances have given to Japanese art qualities 
which are peculiar to the Japanese race. In some countries 
there have been lapses or interruptions in the character of their 
indigenous culture ; or it has been entirely replaced by that of 








Fig. I PORCELAIN VASE decorated with Chinese scene 
of Sage and Attendant. Possibly Kutani ware, XVIIIth 
century. Ht. 4.25 ins. Top width 4.1 ins. 


their conquerors. But Japanese art, though subject from time 
to time to important external influences, has in the main preserved 
its clearly distinguishable national features. 

There is another way in which the artistic history of Japan 
differs from that of other countries ; and that is the way in which 
the Japanese people have frequently deliberately sought out the 
art of her neighbours, such as that of China and Korea, and 
yielded wholeheartedly to their influences (see Figs. III and IV); 
but it was never very long before Japanese originality asserted 
modifications and changed, in some cases almost beyond recog- 
nition of original sources, the art that had been borrowed (see 
Figs. II, VIII and IX). Japanese lacquer work is perhaps the 
most striking example of an art carried to its extreme perfection 
on Japanese native soil. But the art of ceramics shows an almost 
similar complete modification of technique and decoration which 
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distinguishes Japanese wares from those of China and Korea; 
so that, while it is still true that certain cases offer problems of 
exact identification, nevertheless, speaking generally, the art of 
the Japanese potter is easily recognized. 

The Japanese for long lagged far behind the Chinese in the 
development of their ceramic industry ; like every other country, 
Japan had its primitive pottery. One type is a rough hand-made 
material, known as Kameoka, from the name of the region in 
which it is most plentifully found. Another and considerably 
more advanced type belongs to the dolmen! period which may 
be said to extend from the IIIrd century B.c. to the VIIth century 
A.D. But it was not until the XIIIth century that two events 
conspired to give the much-needed stimulus to Japanese ceramic 
productions. One was the custom of tea-drinking which, although 
said to have been known in Japan as early as A.D. 805, became 
widespread throughout the country. The other was the visit of 
Kato Shirozaemon to China to study Chinese ceramic methods. 
Previously to Kato’s visit, the Japanese had depended almost 
entirely on Korea for their inspiration ; and therefore his visit is 
an important landmark in Japanese ceramic history. 

Lacquer was always very largely used in Japan for domestic 
wares and other objects, and this circumstance seems to have had 
some retarding effect on the development of the art of pottery. 
Really rapid progress was not made till the end of the XVIth 
century, when a number of potters who were brought back in 





Fig II. POTTERY BOWL, decorated with vine leaves, 
grapes and a butterfly. Probably Kutani ware, XVIIIth 
century. Dia. 6.5 ins. 


the wake of Hideyoshi’s invading armies from Korea were com- 
pelled to settle and work in various parts of Japan. Although we 
hear of factories founded in the VIIIth, [Xth, XIth, XIIIth 
and XIVth centuries, respectively at Shidoro, Takutori, Karatsu, 
Shigaraki, Iga and Bizen, all names of potteries famous in the 
later periods, the XVIth century immigration of potters from 
Korea greatly influenced the potteries of Satsuma, Karatsu, Hagi, 
Tokatori, Yatsushiro and Kyoto. It was about this time that 
the famous Senno Rikiu organised the Tea Ceremony (Cha-no-yu) 
which had the most far-reaching effects upon the ceramic wares 
of Japan. 

The Tea Ceremony in fact came to play the most important 
role in Japanese culture. The ceremony has various names 
according to the time of its performance. There is the ‘‘morning 
tea’”” (asa no Cha-no-Yu, or ake no Cha-no-Yu, or asa-gomi), 
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Porcelain, sixteen-sided, decorated with Howo birds 
Kakiemon ware, XVIIth century. 
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Fig. IV. Porcelain with birds and chrysanthemums. Kutani 
ware, early XVIIIth century. Ht. 4.6 ins. Max. dia. 4.4 ins. 





Porcelain in the Chinese manner, with Emperor 


Probably Arita ware, late XVIIth Fig. VI. Below: Porcelain with two panels, one of a hawk 
Max. dia. 14 ins. 


and oak tree, the other a mounted warrior. Kutani 
ware, XVIIth century. Ht. 12.5 ins. Max. dia. 10.3 ins. 
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Fig. VII. PORCELAIN DISH with raised design of 
waves. Probably Arita ware. Early XVIIIth century. 
Dia. 6.5 ins. 


which takes place at any hour between 3 a.m. and 8 a.m. There 
is the evening tea (yo-gomi). There is the Kashi-no-Cha-no-Yu, 
or tea with cake, which followed the morning or afternoon meal, 
and is thus between 8 and 10 o’clock in the forenoon, or between 
2 and 4 o’clock in the afternoon. Then there is the casual cup 
(fuji no yakusoku), which is practically the same as the post- 
prandial ; the mid-day cup at the hour of the Horse (noon) ; the 

‘evening chat,’ at the hour of the Cock (from 6 to 8 p.m.) ; the 
atomi, or ‘‘after glance,”” which is a sort of light entertainment 
after some guest of note has departed ; and finally the kuchi-kiri, 
or “‘firstlings,”” which takes place when the jar containing the new 
leaf is opened for the first time in the tenth month. 





Fig. IX. PORCELAIN PLATE, with decoration in relief, 
of poet in contemplation and border of three symbols of 


long life or Shoghikubai. Probably Kakiemon ware. 
XVIIIth century. Dia. 8.6 ins. 


Fig. VIII. Twenty-one lobed PORCELAIN PLATE, 
with raised design of grasses superimposed with young pine 
trees. Kakiemon ware. Early XVIIIth century. Dia. 6.8 ins. 


Unlike the Chinese, the Japanese way of life precluded the 
use of purely decorative wares in the way that the Chinese 
employed them. There was, for example, no place for the vase 
or dish or the other objects of the potter’s art as was the case 
with the Chinese. Almost everything outside ordinary domestic 
utensils has some relation to the Tea House. A vase or basket 
was for flowers in the alcove of the room (see Figs. V, VI, X). 
Again, there was a basket or box of some kind to carry the 
charcoal into the room where the tea was made. A ceramic jar 
or wooden vessel was to hold fresh water ; a ceramic or lacquer 
box for incense ; a ceramic or wooden caddy for the pulverised 
tea; a ceramic or lacquer bowl for preparing and drinking the 
tea. The Tea Ceremony usually included a meal; and ceramic 
dishes of various shape were used for rice and soup and other 
foods. Every object had to be harmonious and beautiful in its 
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Fig. X. VASE, decorated with Muchie PLS and clouds. 
Probably Arita ware. Early XVIIIth century. 

Ht. 5 ins. Dia. 5.75 ins. 
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Fig. XI. 
decorated with chrysanthemum flowers; interior with grasses. 
Kensan ware, early XIXth century. 


relation to the food it contained, as well as pleasing to the eye 
and touch. When finished with, all articles were left on the 
tray for inspection until the end of the ritual. Japanese ideals 
laid great stress upon the beauty of the dishes and plates used in 
daily life. It is indeed due to the meticulous care taken by the 
Japanese of these utensils that so great a number of them have 
been preserved to this day. But in spite of this care, it is but 
natural that some of the ceramic pieces should have become 
damaged in the course of use and time. But even then they 
would not be discarded if they were considered worthy ; 
and they would be carefully repaired for further use. 
(See Fig. XI.) Often, indeed, these restorations seem 
to have added artistic value to the mended objects ; and 
certainly the Japanese acquired great skill in rendering 
pieces serviceable again by means of plain or gold 
lacquer. 

It was common practice in olden times for a military 
leader with artistic taste to perfume his helmet with the 
smoke of burning incense before going to battle in 
order that he might not be considered lacking in refine- 
ment should he be defeated and his head severed from 
the body. Thus there is the story of the warrior, 
Kajiwara Kagetoki, in the XIth century, who broke off 
a branch of plum-blossom when passing Ikuta shrine 
near Suma in the course of a hard fight and thrust it 
into his empty quiver and continued fighting. When 
the battle was over the twig alone remained ; flowers 
and buds had been shaken off. A soldier with only a 
bare branch of plum-blossom in his quiver made a strong 
appeal to the Japanese imagination. Some warriors 
were also poets. When Minamoto-no-Yoshiiye, famous 
as an archer, was in close pursuit of Abe-no-Sadaté, 
both being on horseback at the Koromogawa battle in 
the north-eastern part of Japan, he shouted after his 
enemy the second half of a 31-syllabled poem which he 
had there and then composed—“‘Ripped are the seams 
of the dress.’"” With his arrow aimed at the fleeing 
general, Yoshiiye continued his pursuit, until there came 
back the first half of the poem from the fleeing Sadat6— 
“Unable to bear the disorder caused by the age-worn 
thread.” Yoshiiye was so impressed that he gave up 
the pursuit and turned back his horse. The influence 
of the artistic spirit upon ceramic art is most marked 
at the end of the XVIth century and beginning of the 
XVIIth century, when the Tea Ceremony enjoyed its 
greatest vogue. Many warriors are said to have pre- 
ferred a simple stoneware tea caddy only three or four 
inches in height to the acquisition of additional territory, 


RESTORED HEXAGONAL POTTERY BOWL, exterior 


Ht. 4.3 ins. Max. width 8.9 ins. 





or would even exchange a castle for a small pottery 
tea-bowl. There is the story of Iyeyasu who was 
dejected by the fortunes of war; whereupon one 
of his warriors, Koan, who was also a tea devotee, 
declared : ‘‘When the eastern rebels are vanquished, 
if I should be favoured with the tea-caddy now in 
the possession of the Ankokuji temple, I will drink 
tea morning and evening and enjoy peace.’’ This 
gravity-removing remark dispelled lyeyasu’s des- 
pondency, he promised fulfilment of the wish, 
duly vanquished his foes, and the envied tea-caddy 
became the cherished treasure of Koan ; there is 
record of his enjoying its use to the end of his days. 

The de la Mare collection contains a small 
piece, probably Seto ware, which is typical of the 
simpler ware used in the Tea Ceremony ; but there 
are also decorated types that may have been 
designed for the more sophisticated and elaborate 
form of the Ceremony instituted by some of the 
Tea Masters. 

Japan had no great central organisation for the 
production of ceramic wares like the famous 
factory of King teh chen in China. There were 
numerous small potteries clustered around Kyoto 
and elsewhere ; but it is known that these factories 
were usually highly individual concerns run by 
one or two potters, or by a family tradition. Hence 
the great variety of the Japanese wares and the 
many different marks and signatures which they 

bear. 
Probably Sources of reliable information, outside the few 
beaten tracks, are scant and inadequate for easy 
identification of many of the Japanese ceramic 
wares. Much confusion exists even among the Japanese them- 
selves in regard to the proper designation of some types. A number 
of names are often applied to the same production ; and, again, a 
number of distinct kinds of ware may be united under a single 
name. For example, a piece bearing the impressed mark Otafuku 
is known by that name, but more commonly it is spoken of as 
Daigo pottery, from the region in Kyoto where it is made. Or 
the product of a family of potters may be known under a number 
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Fig. XII. PORCELAIN DISH, centre with landscape motif, 
borders of four peach panels with background of pine, plum and 
bamboo. Arita-Imari type, probably early XVIIIth century. 


Width 7.2 ins. 
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Fig. XIII. One of a pair of PORCELAIN WINE OR 
TEA POTS, deécorated with maple leaf, cherry blossom, 
trellis design and Imperial crest. Probably Imari ware, 
early XVIIIth century. 
Ht. with lid 4.5 ins. Overall length 7.6 ins. 


of names, as a variety of marks were applied to the work. Thus 
the marks Toyosuke, Toyohachi, Horaku, and others are found 
upon the work of Toyosuke of Nagoya. Ninagawa Noritane, 
the author of a treatise entitled Kwan Ko Dzu Setsu (1876-79), 
which includes much of the definite information contained in 
previous works on the subject, had supposed that the name 
Zentokoro referred to the products of a single kiln, until personal 
enquiry by a former official of Zentokoro, named Shibata, elicited 
the information that Zentokoro was applied to a number of quite 
distinct potters and widely separated ovens, such as Oye, Seta, 
and Bairin, because these various ovens all belonged to the land 
area owned by the Zentokoro family. Also, a Japanese ware is 
sometimes called by the name of the town where it is sold, and 
not by the name of the place of origin. Thus Koda pottery is 
known throughout Japan as Yatsushiro. Yet in the province 
itself it goes by the name of Koda. Arita, again, is often described 
as Imari. (See Fig. XIII.) It is like the case of the pottery 
made in Meissen which is labelled Dresden because it is mainly 
sold there. 
(To be continued) 





1A dolmen is a burial chamber formed of a single cap-stone supported by up- 
rights. Those in Japan and Korea are covered by mounds of earth. 
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COVER PLATE 

“The Frigidarium,’’ reproduced on the front cover, is an 
excellent example by the famous artist, Sir Lawrence Alma- 
Tadema, combining as it does his great artistic skill with his 
brilliant sense of colour. The grace and charm of the figures in 
the foreground, the minute detail of the gorgeous brocade with 
its lovely green, blue and gold, and the remarkable painting of 
the marble together with the charming group in the background 
with the sun streaming on them, the feeling of warmth against 
the coolness and peace of the foreground, combine to make this 
an exquisite and delicate piece of painting. 

Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema was born in Holland in 1836, 
studying there, in Belgium and France. He eventually settled 
in England, becoming a member of the R.A. and one of the most 
fashionable and sought-after painters of the century, his work 
being sought after by private collectors and public galleries ; he 
died in 1912. “The Frigidarium,” which comes from the 
collection of Sir Jeremiah Colman, is now in the possession of 
M. Newman Ltd., of 43a Duke St., St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 
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“APOLLO” BACK NUMBERS 
Pre-waR back numbers of APOLLO can now be had on 
application to APOLLO, 10 Vigo Street, Regent Street, London, W.1. 
Twelve copies picked at random cost 42s. the twelve. 
Applicants requiring copies dealing with particular subjects, or 
needing less than twelve copies, are chargeable at varying rates, 
up to 10s. a copy, according to the scarcity. 


CERAMIC WARES 


AN IMPORTANT EXHIBITION OF 
CHINESE “BLUE-AND-WHITE” 
BY VICTOR RIENAECKER 


T may be said without qualification that, not since the 

Exhibition of Chinese Art held at Burlington House, in 1935, 

has there been assembled such a comprehensive and well- 
selected array of Chinese ‘‘Blue-and-White’’ porcelains as that 
arranged by the Oriental Ceramic Society in a specially equipped 
gallery at No. 48 Davies Street, W.1 (Messrs. Bluett & Sons). 
This exhibition is open from 10 to 5 o’clock each weekday 
(Saturday ro to 1 o’clock) at a charge of 1/6 to the public. A 
well-documented Catalogue (price 1/-), containing a Foreword 
by W. B. Honey, of the Victoria and Albert Museum, supplies a 
wealth of authoritative information, enabling the visitor to extract 
the fullest measure of enjoyment from this very attractive and 
well-lit display. 

The trouble with such Exhibitions, initiated by private enter- 
prise and made possible only by the generosity of individual 
collectors, is that they are usually over before the general public 
is made fully aware of the unique opportunity ; and a great 
source of delight is thus missed. This one opens on November 
Ist and closes on December 21st, to enable the choice treasures 
borrowed from the finest collections in the country to be re- 
stored to their owners’ cabinets in time for Christmas. 

The guiding principle of the Committee has been to include 
representative types of the Ming period “Blue-and-White”’ (that 
is, the XIVth to XVIIth centuries) arranged chronologically ; and 
this has been achieved with remarkable success, having regard 
to the difficult problem of choice of the most representative 
types of decoration, of plastic form, and of quality of potting and 
glaze. 


High-shoulder- 
ed baluster Vase 
with small 
mouth (mei- 
p’ing) decorated 
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The Index to Vol. XLIII, January to June, 1946, can be had 
of the Publisher, APOLLO, 10 Vigo Street, London, W.1, 2s. 3d. 
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HENRY MOORE 
BY MARY SORRELI 


HE sculpture of Henry Moore is not as ordinary mortals 

see figures, but part mountains, part trees, true to 

neither, and could hardly be less faithful to visible nature. 
That is what makes them so interesting. Unlike Rodin, the 
revolutionary genius of the nineteenth century, or Maillol, the 
Puritan, who followed, both concerned (each in his own way) 
with the Greek classicism and perfection of the human body, 
Henry Moore was influenced by Mexican carvings, and the 
largeness and majesty of Masaccio. The Natural History 
Museum became a favourite haunt for him, because of its associa- 
tion with the building of life; and the carvings of the negroes and 
the Sumerians rooted themselves deeply in his imagination. 
To-day his utterance is not sweet, though compelling increasing 
meditation. Rather does it substantiate the age in which he lives, 
intensified by the struggles and suffering of mankind. 

Henry Moore was born in 1898 at Castleford in Yorkshire. 
The son of a coalminer, he was the seventh child of his parents. 
At the age of ten he noticed the Gothic gargoyles and heads on 
Methley church, and he heard of Michelangelo for the first time. 
Clay was easy to get at Castleford, and he used to mould kilns 
from it, and that gave him the idea for making figures. He 
would also carve sticks with a penknife, but at school there were 
no plasticine lessons to help him, and the picture most remem- 
bered on the walls at home was “Hope,”’ by George Frederick 
Watts. Nevertheless, Henry Moore had decided on his future 
career. He intended to become a sculptor. His plans were 
interrupted by the war, and after a period of service he was 
gassed and demobilised in 1919. Later he went to Leeds, then 
continued his training at the Royal College of Art, London. 
From there he won a travelling scholarship which took him to 
Italy, where he spent long hours studying the panels of Masaccio, 
whose broad plastic and sculptural form in painting made a 
profound impression upon him, inspiring and guiding his hand 
in the years that followed. 

In a sense Henry Moore’s art is philosophical, because he 
delves into the hidden crevices of the mind, transferring its 
microscopic intricacies to the surface of the stony or wooden 
flesh with primitivistic joy. Two or three subjects obsess him 
and he uses them over and over again. They are: reclining 


figure ; mother and child ; and woman. ‘The human form,” he 
says, ‘“‘has enough variety and possibilities of arrangements in 
posing to last until the end of the world.”” He goes on: “There 


are hundreds of subjects a sculptor may be interested in that 
are not suitable for his material, and so he tends to make sculpture 
a deeper and more fundamental thing, not side-tracked by the 
evanescent happenings of life.” He, too, glorifies the human 
body as the Greeks, but where their subtleties of form can only 
be traced by a discerning eye, those of Henry Moore are massive 
and grand with the unhesitating sweep of a symphony. He is 
concerned with the functions that give life rather than the case 
which encloses it, and he visualises first from the inside and then 
outwardly. In short, his expression is an evolution of creation. 
The internal fabrications, the anatomy, or the flowering germina- 
tion are, in many instances, embodied in external planes, and the 
absorption of the human shape in relation to mountains, pebbles 
or trees, so that the two objects become united, he likens to the 
metaphor of a poem. These are symbolised by ordered and 
balanced surfaces, and a line that is rhythmic, tantalising, and 
intensely personal. This everlasting process in the making of 
man—‘‘the human form is something we know most about, 
because that is what we are in ourselves’’—is Henry Moore’s 
pursuit. Though many of his carvings appear to be abstract, 
they have a close continuation with reality, and their forma! reason 
is allied to the supreme preoccupation of being. The designs 
of the figures are suggested by conscious recollections, for the 
cradle of his adamantine women belongs to the earth from whence 
they have sprung, and to the granite caves cornicing the sea-shore, 
the light and shadows of their thigh-like arches pendant with 
mystery. The curvilinear motion of a shell, or the archaic 
relation of a bone to the plastic form of the sculptor, are attuned 
to a searching inner analysis that manifests itself in the conceptual 
stages of humanity emerging from his vision into stone. The 
flights of the wind and the curving of the waves are encrusted in 
their texture, and one feels the response of atmospheric elements 
in the crevices and hollows and torso mounds, all co-ordinating 





MADONNA AND CHILD (Hornton stone). Henry 
Moore, 1943-1944, for church of St. Matthew, 
Northampton 


with the medium in its representation of dignified perception 
and thought. The simplicity of Egyptian sculpture with its bare 
essential qualities might be taken as a base for this carving, yet 
the power of Michelangelo is there in a rarefied transition. 
Take, for instance, the memorial to Christopher Martin, on view 
at the Leicester Galleries before it finds its resting place in the 
grounds of Dartington Hall. The recumbent titanic figure in 
stone possesses a grandeur and strange mourning beauty so often 
to be found in Michelangelo. It gives a sense of tenderness 
and warmth and grave concentration, that stir detached emotions 
and cause the spirit to reflect. One feels its permanency, and 
realises that it will remain static, like a mountain, amidst natural 
surroundings forever. The reclining figure in elm-wood, exhibited 
at the same time before it goes to America, shows the introspective 
sculptural side of Henry Moore. Here is a powerful, disturbing 
quality, the outcome of subconscious knowledge, for the subject 
becomes part of the tree, and the tree takes on the identity of 
woman. The chrysalis head with single-slit eyes denoting 
elevation and direction, is poised on the embryonic trunk, and 
from it emerges an immense heart, the most important organ of 
the body, without which life would be non-existent. Passionless 
and melodic, the sapling branches design themselves into a nuance 
of shapes, nature becoming welded with human forces, the 
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graining of the wood fitting 
the form of the carving. The 
tremendous thigh, like the arch 
of a cliff or the shelter of a 
tree, and the cavities of imagery 
through which the mind can 
wander with an infinite range 
of variations, are founded upon 
a three-dimensional quality that 
never loses its breadth and 
depth. The austere and grad- 
uated planes are pregnant with 
the luxuriance of a vast theme 
progressing from one figure to 
the next, and the flow and 
interweaving of each sequence 
with the other merges into one 
fruition, its labour endless and 
unceasing. These landscape 
shapes might well have arisen 
from relics of the anthropologi- 
cal past long buried beneath 
the tides of the world. There 
is nothing jubilant about Henry 
Moore’s art comparable to the 
vitality and naiveté of primitive 
peoples, and though closely at- 
tuned to nature, its traditional 
simplicity of form is highly 
intellectual and civilised. With 
wide, solemn movements the 
figures expand, inveigling the 
surfaces of stone and wood, and 
ruminating the space beyond 
into which the matter must 
pass and eventually discover itself. They are gigantic, but— 
“once a figure goes into the open air and is seen in relation to 
the landscape, it should be over life size, otherwise it gets dwarfed 
and looks insignificant. I prefer working on this large outdoor 
scale to any other method of sculpture.” 

The carving contains most qualities that are necessary in the 
creation of great art, yet it is not easy to understand. Henry 
Moore is an ardent lover of nature in its manifold contexts, 
though not working directly from it, but this infinite sympathy 
with the sensations and growth of life enables him to penetrate 
the core, awakening a pulsation that establishes itself by inexhaust- 
ible phrases. With him the material does not dominate, yet 
when he first began his carving career, he did allow the rough 
block to suggest something, and afterwards start on that sugges- 
tion. Neither did he make drawings then, because he wished 
to learn what the stone was like without copying an idea into it. 
Later he found it more satisfactory to test ideas on paper or in 
small models, because a carving was too big a thing not to be 
more than momentarily considered. ‘Ultimately the subject and 
material become inseparable in true sculpture, and where there 
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RECLINING FIGURE. Henry Moore, 1945, study for Christopher Martin Memorial, 
to be placed in the grounds of Dartington Hall 


is a proper relationship one doesn’t maltreat either. It would 
be impossible to imagine a Michelangelo slave walking about 
to-day because it is stone, and so veritable to art that one doesn’t 
mistake it for real life. If people make realism their only objective 
they become conjurors trying to deceive the onlookers and not 
artists.”” 

The curious half-born stages of humanity Henry Moore so 
often depicts, or the fertility of his sculpture, may be the inheri- 
tance of pre-natal intuition, for the blind grouping in the foldings 
of the womb is impregnated with the darkness of the mine. 
The devotion of the child to his mother ; the maternal instinctive- 
ness and rightness of his sculpture seem to be linked with the 
miner’s tools hewing and cutting for the benefit of mankind. 

To be oneself—that perhaps is the virtue of his carving, 
because Henry Moore will not sacrifice his own individuality, 
whatever the cause. In the distinguished ‘‘Madonna and Child” 
for the Church of St. Matthew, Northampton, all his influences 
were combined. ‘“‘This group was intended to have a religious 
interest, quite different to secular sculpture. It could not be 
too abstract or it would have forgone the traditional deep meaning 
of the subject.” The “‘“Madonna 
and Child’’ had to arrive at a 
contemporary statement, and 
this it achieved whilst still 
remaining absolute as an un- 
deniable manifestation of Henry 
Moore. The perfect foundation 
was Masaccio, idealistic but at 
the same time human, and he 
again stimulated the sculptor 
by his simple and unerring 
form. There is a permanent 
sense of repose about this 
group, as well as an eternal and 
poignant radiance upon which 
the imagination can dwell in 
contemplation and silence. Dur- 
ing the last twenty-odd years 
Henry Moore’s carving has 
fundamentally changed very 
little. In student days th 

(Continued on next page) 
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THE LUCIES OF CHARLECOTE, 
WARWICKSHIRE—A Rare Pamphlet 


HE many visitors to Charlecote House—one of the 

more recent acquisitions of the National Trust—might be 

interested in a rare leaflet, the first page of which is 
reproduced here. It is the printed version of a sermon preached 
by the Rev. Dugard at Charlecote, on the death of Lady Alice 
Lucie, in 1648. Her husband, Sir Thomas, had been killed by 
a fall from his horse only eight years earlier, and the monument 
to the pair can still be seen in the small church close to the house. 
It was executed in white marble by the celebrated Bernini, and 
is said to have cost 1,500 guineas. 

Judged by present-day standards the sermon is incredibly 
long, running to 54 pages, and it is suspected that good Master 
Dugard must have turned the hour-glass at least once before 
it was finished. In accordance with the times, classical allusions 
abound, and the marginal glosses bristle with references to dead 
authors—even Hebrew characters being introduced on occasion ! 
Firstly’s, secondly’s, etc., with all their sub-divisions, are worked 
to their lengthy and logical conclusions, but the text is not 
satisfactorily disposed of until page 41 is reached. From thence, 
however, to the end, the preacher strikes a personal note. It is 





Deata and th Grave. 


OR, 


A Sermon preached at the Funeral of 
that Honorable and Virtuous L ADIE, 
the Ladie Alice Lucie, Auguit 17. 1648. 





Psat. 89. 48. 
What wian is beer that liveth, and fhall not fee 
death ? Shall hee,» deliver his foul from the 
hand of the crave? Selah. 


BHis Pfalm is one of thofe 
Be Twely that are marked in 
the fore-head with Mafchi! , 
that is, 4 Pfalm giveing In- 
ftruétion. ‘ 

"Te confifteth of as manic 
Verfes as the year doth of 
Weeks, and hath, like the year, its Summer 
and Winter. ‘The Summer-part is the former ; 
wherein, the Church haveing reaped 2 moft 
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a startling change from the introduction—wherein he likens the 

Psalm from which his text is taken to a year—since it 
“‘consisteth of as manie Verses as the year doth of Weeks, 
and hath, like the year, its Summer and Winter’— 

but one he handles with skill and sincerity. Speaking of Lady 

Lucie’s charity he says: 
“Everie Week, in these times of scarcitie, shee sent manie 
loavs of bread to manie neighbor-Towns ;+ caussed her corn 
to bee sold in the markets by the smallest measures, that it 
might not exceed the Poor’s abilitie; and allowed certain 
meals in her hous, to sundrie poor neighbors, whose emptie 
bellies were discernable in their pale faces. Who when they 
had hereby recovered their old complexion, and so received 
their old complexion, and so received (as it were) a new life, 
shee rejoiceingly professed, that the sight of such an alteration 


in them did her as much good, as anie thing which shee ate 

her self.’’ 

Perhaps the most graceful tribute is paid in his closing 
sentence, when he speaks of this ‘‘Most excellent Ladie”’ 

“whose Virtues” (he continues) ‘“‘did so shine among us, and 

whose Name shall bee alwaies to us as a most sweet Perfume.” 
I think the Lady Lucie herself—recalling her own richly- 
scented Charlecote gardens—would have liked such a redolent 
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HENRY MOORE—continued from page 117 
figures executed during long vacations were never academic in 
approach as reproductions prove. More barbaric, with a certain 
ancient roughness and spontaneity, even then they possessed that 
elemental force and undefinable character that constitute the 
work of genius. Some cycles were a trifle more realistic, some 
more abstract, but through them all he has been able to step 
outside the border line of his heritage, and look down into the 
fountainous heart, from which has sprung the source of his own 
personality, breathing through a new and magical panorama. 

Although several maquettes were made, a shelter drawing of 
1942 actually suggested the ‘‘Madonna and Child.’” A woman, 
not quite human, or, perhaps, her countenance terrified into 
something beyond human recognition, sits on a shelter mattress 
nursing her child, the arches beyond resembling those of a 
church. . . . “I was caught in an Underground shelter the 
first night of the Blitz. It was so unlike anything that had 
happened in history before. The attitudes of the people implied 
apprehension and a kind of withdrawn tension. . . . That 
started the series. I had never used drapery in sculpture prior 
to making the shelter drawings. Then I saw sculptural form in 
the folds of the material and employed it.’”” But those drawings 
are only a few of the many he has produced, and indeed, they 
are now almost an inseparable factor in the development of an 
inquiring mind. Quite a number are enhanced by the lovely 
restrained colour, gem-like and luminous as the myriad sunsets 
of Turner. The landscapes with figures evoke memories of 
Iceland, its bleak and isolated crags fantastically chiselled against 
the clear sky. The same remote and crystal air of that country 
is to be found in the water colours, for they have a kinship with 
its enveloping aloofness. The adoration of nature again reveals 
itself, and the poetic melting of the figures into their surroundings 
by delicate chiaroscuro and pattern is lyricised by variations of 
tone. Here and there one finds the spiritual transcendency of 
Blake, but where his figures surpass human consciousness in 
their mystical detachment from earth, those of Henry Moore 
become part of the living cosmos and enter the psychical vibrations 
of man. The submerged and intangible elusiveness of Leonardo 
da Vinci is often to be felt, but mostly it is the fascination of 
drawing with its eloquent insight in relation to plastic logic, that 
predominates. ‘‘When I am under the spell of drawing it would 
be a pity to break off for carving. I must work as inclined.” 
The more fanciful and charming abstractions were influenced by 
palzolithic paintings, which, oddly enough, were also an 
inspiration to Paul Klee, the Swiss artist. 

There are still periods when Henry Moore sketches from life 
as a mental exercise, and a structural base upon which to plan 
his figures. Running through both the carving and the drawing 
is a natural aesthetic fluency, finely pitched and modulated as a 
stringed orchestra, and a maternal rocking movement seems to 
display itself inside the rhythmic contours of the drawings by 
subtle flickers of many-tinted lights. In the carving the graining 
of the wood and the controlled impressiveness of the stone 
passages express life, but life in a calyx, that opens wondering 
casements of exploration, illuminated by harmonies, and a rich 
pensive stillness. 

Here are the sculptor’s final words. . . . 

“The great value of art is to make people use their eyes and 
to awaken and strengthen their imagination, thereby helping 
them to perceive something they had not found before. We 
should not remember one individual piece as the only work of 
an artist, but the outlook and quality of the mind which conceived 
it; for surely Beethoven and Masaccio are eternal, not for any 
single score or painting, but because their works reveal a vision 
which makes life seem great and significant. Those of us who 
are sensitive enough to respond are shown a profounder point 
of view about the world in which we live, and if we can find 
these exhilarating depths, and believe there is something behind 
them far nobler than pleasure and entertainment, then a work of 
art has justified its creation in the nearness of its approach to 
the soul of man.” 
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Collection, No. 880) shows the same type of stock decoration 

as the two arquebuses, but in reverse—that is to say, the 
ground is white while the ornament is black. The whole of the 
stock is overlaid with plaques of staghorn, and the inlaid scroll- 
work is carried out in ebony. The design of the scrollwork is 
similar to that on the two arquebuses, and this stock can also be 
ascribed to Hieronymus Borstorffer, who produced a number of 
such stocks. Stoecklein lists nine arquebuses stocked in this 
way in addition to the pistol described here. The stock of this 
piece is of exceptional grace and illustrates well the great progress 
towards combining practical qualities with beauty of line which 


Y | YHE wheel-lock pistol illustrated in Fig. VII (Wallace 





ARMS MADE FOR THE DUKES OF BAVARIA~PART I 
NOW PRESERVED IN LONDON MUSEUMS 


BY MAJOR J. F. HAYWARD 


style. The two arquebuses already discussed had finely-chiselled 
cocks; the jaws being chiselled to represent a dragon’s head 
while the arm of the cock had the form of a sea monster. All 
the earlier firearms ascribed to the Sadelers are in fact equipped 
with cocks chiselled with these two details, but the later examples 
of Daniel Sadeler’s work, as also those by his successor, Caspar 
Spaet, while retaining the dragon’s head jaws, have a cocking 
arm of simple baluster form (see Fig. VII). 

The powder flask illustrated in Fig. VIII (Wallace Collection, 
No. 881) probably went en suite with a pair of pistols of similar 
character to that shown in Fig. VII. The hand of Hieronymus 
Borstorffer is unmistakable in the ivory frame with its black 





Fig. VII. WHEEL-LOCK PISTOL by Daniel Sadeler. 
From the original in the Wallace Collection. By permission 


German gunmakers had made since the end of the previous 
century, when the clumsy and heavy dags with giant spherical 
pommels were still in use. It should perhaps be mentioned that 
the improvement in the form of the pistol at this time was partly 
due to the tendency to abandon full armour for field, as opposed 
to purely parade, purposes. This meant that bullets of a lighter 
calibre were effective, and use of a lighter ball made possible 
thinner barrels and more slender stocks. 

The panels of mauresque ornament, 
probably derived from Virgil Solis 
(1514-62), which are inlaid halfway up 
the stock, were not an innovation on the 
part of Borstorffer since there are almost 
identical panels inlaid in a similar position 
on the Reiter pistols of the Elector of 
Saxony’s bodyguard, numbers of which, 
dating from the last decades of the 
XVIth century, have survived. 

This pistol also illustrates a tendency 
which is more evident in Daniel Sadeler 
than his predecessor, namely towards 
crowding all available surfaces with the 
repeated use of the same ornament, par- 
ticularly bunches of fruit. It does in fact 
carry the very maximum of chiselling. 
The whole length of the barrel is orna- 
mented with the stock Sadeler details 
such as cherubs’ heads, trophies of arms, 
bunches of fruit and three figure subjects 
derived from Delaune, each set under a 
baldachin and representing Mars, Jupiter 
and Bacchus. The design on the lock- 
plate, consisting of Neptune and Amphi- 
trite should be compared with the very 
similar scene on the lock-plate of the next 
pistol (Fig. IX). One feature of the lock 
of this pistol probably points to a later 
stage in the development of the Sadeler 


Daniel Sadeler. 





Fig. VIII. POWDER FLASK by 
From the original in 
the Wallace Museum. By permission 


scrollwork inlay. It will be noticed that the design of the scroll- 
work does not exactly repeat that on the pistol, so that it would 
be too bold to regard them as having belonged to the same set. 
The central panel containing the standing figure of a warrior 
under a canopy shows how closely Delaune’s engravings were 
copied by these Munich masters (compare Fig. II, Part I). 

Fig. IX shows a detail of one of a pair of wheel-lock pistols, 
also by Daniel Sadeler, in the Wallace 
Collection, No. 878-9. While the stocks 
of these pistols are decorated in a very 
different style from the three by Bor- 
storffer already described, the chiselling 
closely resembles that on the pistol in 
Fig. VII and can be dated at about the 
same time. An additional point in favour 
of regarding them as contemporaneous is 
that the cocks of these pistols also have 
baluster arms. The archives of the 
Bavarian court, extracts from which are 
reproduced in Stoecklein (op. cit., P. 133) 
record numerous payments for pairs of 
pistols to Daniel Sadeler in the three years 
1627, 1628 and 1629, so, assuming that 
these pistols were in fact made for the 
Bavarian court, they may well date from 
these years. The fact that some of the 
extant firearms of this school bear coats- 
of-arms other than those of the House of 
Bavaria indicates that the artists were 
allowed to accept certain outside com- 
missions also. 

While the lock-plates of this pair are 
chiselled with a but slightly variant ver- 
sion of the familiar sea god subject, the 
barrels show another form of ornament, 
namely the chiselling of the surface 
between the usual three reserved panels, 
containing classical figures under canopies, 
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with a scale pattern enriched with gold piqué. This employment 
of a scale pattern is in fact an important characteristic of the 
Munich steel chiselling and it will be recognized as part of the 
decoration on other pieces illustrated here. 

While the form of the stocks of these pistols is not so beautiful 
as that of the Borstorffer stock (Fig. VII)—mainly because they 
have been cut a little too fine in the small—the quality of the 





Fig. X. 
Service Museum (now on loan to Victoria and Albert Museum) 


RAPIER by Daniel Sadeler. Royal United 


Fig. IX. Detail of one of a pair of wheel-lock pistols by Daniel Sadeler. 
From the original in the Wallace Collection. 


By permission 


inlaid and engraved ornament is outstanding. 


This latter, though 
evidently influenced by Delaune’s style, develops a type of strap- 
work which suggests one of his copyists such as Adriaen Collaert, 


Marcus Geerardt or Theodor de Bry. I have traced a number 
of the tiny figure subjects to various of de Bry’s sheets of orna- 
ment, but it is not improbable that other sources were also used 
by the artist who designed this stock. Most of the followers of 
Delaune adhered to his preference for figure subjects drawn from 
classical mythology, while de Bry introduced figures in con- 
temporary costume. 

Turning to armes blanches, there is one fine piece by Daniel 
Sadeler in London. This (Fig. X) is a rapier, No. 2225 in the 
Royal United Service Museum, to which it was presented by 
Lt.-Col. J. Mitchell. In the catalogue of the Museum it is 
described as ‘“‘of Spanish manufacture,” a misapprehension which 
is doubtless due to the fact that it has a Spanish blade. The 
origin of this sword has only recently been recognized, and its 
correct identification is now published for the first time. The 
appearance of this sword in the illustration is unfavourably 
influenced by two factors, firstly the fact that the original grip 
is missing and the substitute grip is too long and rotund, secondly 
that the pommel is loose and is here seen in three-quarter profile, 
thus appearing more oval than it really is. In form and decora- 
tion, this rapier shows great similarity to two other rapiers 
preserved in the Historisches Museum, Dresden, and the National- 
museum, Munich, respectively, which are illustrated in Stoecklein 
(op. cit., Plates 11 and 14). As the former of these is known 
to have been a gift from the Emperor Rudolph II to the Electoral 
Prince Christian II of Saxony in 1610, the R.U.S.M. rapier can 
also be ascribed to about the same period of Daniel Sadeler’s 
activity. The chief characteristics of Daniel Sadeler’s style, 
recognisable on this piece, are the crowding of detail, and the 
introduction of little star-shaped flowers and abundant floral 
scrollwork. The figures of warriors in antique costume chiselled 
on the pommel and knucklebow resemble the figure on the 
powder flask in Fig. VIII. The chiselling on the pommel 
achieves a fineness and crispness of outline that could scarcely 
be bettered. In form the hilt of this rapier with its bold straight 
quillons is typical of the best work of the Sadeler family, and 
though hitherto but little regarded, it is undoubtedly one of the 
finest rapiers to be seen in London outside the Wallace Collection. 
Like the two similar rapiers in Dresden and Munich, it has a 
Toledo blade. This rapier is fitted with a late XVIIIth or early 
XIXth century scabbard, mounted in gilt bronze of a rather 
degenerate Rococo design. The scabbard was evidently made 
for the sword and its presence would appear to indicate that the 
sword was worn, possibly as a theatrical property, or for 
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Fig. XI. WHEEL-LOCK RIFLE by Caspar Spaet. 
Victoria and Albert Museum 


pageant purposes, about two hundred years after 
it was made. Like most of the other pieces illus- 
trated, the blueing and gilding of the hilt have pre- 
served its surface from rust oxidisation, and kept it in 
good condition. 

As has been mentioned above, Daniel Sadeler died 
in Munich in or about 1632. His successor in the posi- 
tion of steel chiseller (Eisenschneider) at the Munich 
court was Caspar Spaet. His style does not differ in 
any essential from that of Daniel Sadeler, whose appren- 
tice he probably was. His works, nevertheless, can be 





Fig. XII. RAPIER by Caspar Spaet. From the 
original in the Wallace Collection. By permission 


recognized since their technical design suggests the middle rather than 
the earlier years of the XVIIth century. According to the Munich 
archives', Caspar Spaet was producing fine arms for the court from 
1635 to 1665. From the latter year till his death in 1691, he continued 
to receive first a retaining fee and subsequently a pension from the 
Elector Maximilian II of Bavaria. In 1623 the Duke of Bavaria was 
given the additional dignity of a voice in the election of the Holy Roman 
Emperor, hence the new title. It is evident that Caspar Spaet’s talents 
won for him a place of high favour at the Wittelsbach court, such as 
had also been enjoyed by his predecessor. Nevertheless, the quality 
of his work is not generally so fine as that of the Sadeler brothers. 
In particular the chiselling is carried out in lower relief, though this 
feature is more marked in the case of his firearms than his sword hilts. 
He achieves, for instance, unusual boldness in his chiselling of the 
handle of a sword cane in the Metropolitan Museum, New York’. 
The chiselling of the sword hilt illustrated in Fig. XII is also of fine 
quality and merits comparison with the work of the Sadelers. 

The last recorded commission from the court to Caspar Spaet is 
dated 1665, but a number of pieces exist which, by reason of dated 
inscriptions or some other circumstance, can be given a date after 1665. 
These later pieces were made, not for the court, but for other clients. 
To this later group the wheel-lock rifle in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, No. M. 235, 1919 (Fig. XI) probably belongs. Like the 
dagger in Fig. I, the arquebus in Fig. V and the pistol in Fig. VII, 
this rifle was formerly in the Spitzer collection. That it was made for 
a private customer is indicated by the coat-of-arms behind the lock- 
plate. On the analogy of books bound for presentation, it seems to 
have been usual in the XVIIth and XVIIIth century for presentation 
pieces to have been decorated with the heraldic bearings of the donor 
rather than the intended recipient. It is not therefore likely that this 
rifle was made for presentation by the court. 

The lock-plate of this rifle is chiselled with the figure of a huntsman 
in mid-XVIIth century dress and a stag pursued by a hound. The 
figures are enclosed in undulating floral scrollwork. It will be noticed 
that the wheel-cover is engraved instead of being chiselled, a summary 
treatment which would have been unthinkable in the case of either of 
the Sadelers. The design on the lock-plate was evidently favoured by 
Spaet since it appears on a number of his locks. The barrel differs 
from the pattern usually followed by the Munich school in that it is 
chiselled with parallel strips of continuous ornament instead of being 
decorated with reserved panels, separated by plain or fluted surfaces. 
In his treatment of these strips, which are filled with animals amid 
floral scrolls, Caspar Spaet breaks away from the traditional Delaune 
style of ornament. 

In its general appearance this rifle is very close to a wheel-lock 
rifle by the same master in the Metropolitan Museum”, formerly in the 
Liechtenstein Collection, Vienna, which bears behind the leaf-sight the 
date 1668, and it probably dates from about the same period. Not only 
is the chiselling similar, but also the stocks appear to be the work of 
the same master. While the Sadeler guns were often stocked by 
Hieronymus Borstorffer, Caspar Spaet obtained stocks for many of his 
finest pieces from the Augsburg master, Elias Becker. A number of 
the Spaet wheel-lock rifles listed in Stoecklein bear the initials E.B. of 
Elias Becker, engraved behind the tang of the barrel. The stock of 
the rifle shown in Fig. XI is not signed but it displays the characteristic 
features of Elias Becker’s ornament; fine interlacing scrollwork ter- 
minating in spirals, interspersed with dots, grotesque figures and 
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animals. Another stock by or in 
the style of Elias Becker, though 
not on a Munich school gun, is in 
the Wallace Collection, No. 850. 
The artist who made this stock 
(Fig. XI) drew on a number of 
sources in composing his design. 
While the strapwork is evidently 
derived from Theodor de Bry, there 
are animals, birds and a figure of 
Nemesis taken from Virgil Solis, 
the XVIth century Niirnberg en- 
graver. Another figure is taken 
from a design by Marcus Geerardt 
(1530-90), and other elements of 
the design suggest yet further 
sources. 

The second example of Caspar 
Spaet’s work in London is a rapier 
in the Wallace Collection, No. 894. 
Like the wheel-lock arquebus in 
Fig. IV, it was formerly in the 
collection of the Comte de Nieu- 
werkerke. It can be ascribed, 
though not with certainty, to Caspar 
Spaet on account of its form, which 
suggests a date shortly before the 
middle of the XVIIth century—that is, after the death of Daniel 
Sadeler—and also on account of the baluster-shaped grip, which, 
with its scale ornament, is of exactly the same type as that on a 
hilt by Caspar Spaet illustrated in Stoecklein (op. cit., Plate 34). 
Further confirmation of the attribution to Caspar Spaet can be 
found in the shape of the pommel which closely resembles that 
on another hilt by this master, also illustrated in Stoecklein 
(op. cit., Plate 34). On the other hand, the grotesque masks 
chiselled on the escutcheon and the single quillon are of the 
same design as those on a rapier attributed by Stoecklein to 
Emanuel Sadeler. Further, in the Wallace Collection Catalogue, 
Part III, this rapier is attributed to Daniel Sadeler. In my 
opinion, however, the form of the hilt is such as to preclude a 
date within the lifetime of the Sadeler brothers. If in fact it is 
by Caspar Spaet, it goes far to establishing him as an artist 
worthy of comparison with his predecessors. The fine masks 
on the pommel, escutcheon and quillon do not suggest any 
decline in the standard achieved by this last master of the Munich 
school. 

It is hardly to be expected that weapons of the quality des- 
cribed in this article would escape the attentions of the forger. 
The Currie Collection in the Victoria and Albert Museum, which 
under the conditions of the bequest had to be accepted en bloc, 
includes two firearms which reproduce the style of Daniel 
Sadeler. Both are made up from plain but genuine parts which 
have been chiselled and gilt by the modern forger. The first 
of these is a wheel-lock petronel, No. M. 110-1921. The faker 
has in this case been a little too ambitious, for he has chiselled 
on the barrel the fleur-de-lys of the French Royal House of 
Bourbon, presumably indicating a French royal provenance. He 
has in fact been singularly unsuccessful in his treatment of the 
barrel since his chiselling is in very slight relief whereas the true 
Munich chiselling was always in high relief. His ordering of 
the ornament does not in any case resemble the work of the 
Sadelers. The lock-plate is on the other hand distinctly better 
than the barrel and might at a casual glance pass for a genuine 
piece, but for the fact that the faker has failed to understand 
the normal conventions of ornament which were observed at 
the time. He has badly mixed his motifs and has represented 
a soldier in classical armour taking part in a boar hunt (Fig. 
XIII). Such a combination would have seemed as laughable 
at the time of the Sadelers as it does now. The stock of this 
petronel is probably old but its surface has not a very con- 
vincing appearance. While skilled steel-chisellers could still be 
found in the XIXth century, there seem to have been no work- 
men available who could inlay wood with staghorn with anything 
approaching the skill and artistry of the XVIth and XVIIth 
century stock-makers of Augsburg, Niirnberg and Munich. 

The second piece is a wheel-lock carbine, M. 157-1921. This 
has a barrel which reproduces quite accurately the general design 
of a barrel by one of the Munich masters. It is decorated with 
two panels of chiselling against a gilt background while the inter- 
vening surface is fluted and blued. That the piece is a forgery 
can be seen from the following points—the coarseness of the 





Fig. XIII. GERMAN WHEEL-LOCK PISTOL, circa 1600, the lock chiselled in the 
style of Daniel Sadeler by a modern faker. Victoria and Albert Museum (Currie Bequest) 


chiselling, the peculiar ornamentation of the lock which again 
displays a mixture of styles, the absence of gold piqué, the 
poverty of the staghorn inlay in the stock and finally the inside 
of the lock which in no way matches the apparently fine quality 
of the exterior. 

These fake pieces are well worthy of close examination since 
a consideration of the points on which they fail enables us to 
appreciate the better the excellence of the true works of these 
masters. 





IStoecklein (op. cit., P. 137-141). 
Illustrated in Sculpture in Armor, New York. 1940. Fig. 17a. 
3Illustrated in The Bashford Dean Collection, Portland. 1933. Plates 60, 61. 
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—continued from page 110 


quality which takes the laws of nature back towards chaos instead 
of underlining them. 

It is flight from that quality of the nightmarish and chaotic 
which causes one to turn with such satisfaction to the best work 
of the Old Masters. They are not always fundamentally realistic, 
but if they depart from nature it is to stress subtly the underlying 
rightness and rhythm which make nature reassuring. There is, 
for example, in the wonderful collection of Sir Harold Werther’s 
pictures which are showing at Wildenstein’s, a lovely Botticelli 
Tondo. The onlooker is in no danger of missing the power of 
the firmly imposed design, which stresses beauty, stresses the 
artist’s power over his medium and his deep understanding of 
the formal qualities in his subject, and yet has no suggestion of 
the unnatural. The same in varying degree is true of almost 
every picture in this magnificent Exhibition, with a Holbein, a 
Bronzino, a Goya, and a Rembrandt standing out among master- 
pieces. In a quieter way I found this same thing with that 
charming English master, Peter de Wint, when I went to Lincoln 
to attend the opening of a de Wint room at the Gallery there. 
Lincoln has wisely decided to concentrate upon the work of 
this painter with whom the town has many links, and they have 
made such a remarkable collection of his paintings and drawings 
that it is now essential for any earnest student of this particular 
painter to visit the city. De Wint is one of those men whose 
humility in face of nature might easily eliminate this quality of 
imposed design, but the moment one begins to analyse any one 
of his canvases one realises how fundamentally artistic as well as 
natural they are. William de Morgan in his great novel, Joseph 
Vance, made his protagonist, hearing a symphony of Beethoven 
at a moment of his deepest distress, cry: “If that is true, it’s 
all right.” That sense of reassurance, felt in the depths beyond 
mere reason, is a test of great art. 
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WEDGWOOD. 
BY GUY PAGET 


HAT anyone should collect Wedgwood is not 

surprising, for the pottery produced by Wedgwood 

for the last two hundred years in such infinite 
variety has rarely if ever been surpassed in workmanship 
or beauty. 

At first we just tried to copy the foreigner, but Josiah 
Wedgwood altered all 
that and during his 
lifetime that distin- 
guished foreigner 
Faljas de Saint-Ford 
tells how in 1797 
from Lisbon to Mos- 
cow and from Calais 
to Naples one fed off 
Staffordshire china. 

Now many people 
think of Wedgwood 
as powder blue vases 
with raised figures on 
them, the exotic work 
of an amateur like 
de Morgan’s tiles. 

These vases called 
“Jasper” only formed 
a small top of a 
crown to the work of 
several huge work- 
shops turning out 
hundreds of thou- 
sands of pieces of 
crockery a week. 

Josiah Wedgwood was first and last a Staffordshire 
potter, born of a long line of master potters. He 
served in a hard school, from twelve years old till 
he was nineteen as an apprentice to his brother, 
making plates and saucers like any other workman. 

He contracted smallpox, which left him 
with a diseased knee joint which eventually 
caused amputation, but this leg proved his 
greatest blessing, for it laid him low in 
Liverpool where he met a good Samaritan 
called Thomas Bentley, who became his life- 
long partner and inspirer in the artistic side 
of the business. Bentley was a merchant and 
warehouseman of Manchester and Liverpool 
by trade, but he was more, a scholar and 
linguist combined with a very level business 
head and a great sense of beauty. 

Wedgwood, a working potter, knew and 
had practised its hundred-and-one jobs from 
digging, mixing and modelling clay to 
glazing, transporting and selling it. From 
early years he had the unquenchable urge 
of the explorer, he had to look over the hill 
in front to see what was on the other side, 
but he did not lose himself in dreams. He 
was bold, he did not mind taking big risks, 
but he saw to it that nothing was left to 
chance. He was farseeing. He saw the 
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THE CLOSE COLLECTION AT DEEPSPRINGS 


necessity for easy transportation for the Staffordshire 
trade and subscribed to canals and roads in a big way. 
He saw that the best work was done by educated men. 
He set up a free school and technical institute as it would 
be called to-day. He picked any promising boy and 
apprenticed him to learn art and design. He used any 
man who could help him and give or sell him new ideas. 
He did not care how many experiments he made in mixing 
his clays till he got the right result, right to one hundred 
per cent. Jasper ware was 59% sulphate of barium, 
29%, clay, 10% flint, 2° barium. He was a fine works 
manager, cutting down waste of materials and energ~’. 
The clay balls for each job were weighed out, work was 
specialised, men were called to work by a big bell instead 
of by a cow’s horn. Machinery was installed as early as 
1756 and a Watts & Bolton steam engine from the Sun 
and Planet Works, Soho, Birmingham, soon after. This 
engine is reported to have been still working in 1900, but 
I suspect it was rather like “Mrs. Jarley, Napoleon’s 
charger.” His ovens have never been improved on. He 
imported clay from Devon and platinum from South 
America. 

He employed the most expensive artists of the day 
and had a whole school in Rome collecting casts, making 
designs for his Jasper work. Stubbs, Flaxman, the 
Adams brothers, the outstanding geniuses of their day 
in painting, sculpture and architecture, worked for him 
and he for them in the production of the beautiful. 

When after no little difficulty he obtained the order 
for a grand dinner service from the Empress Catherine of 
Russia, he cared not a jot what it cost. Each piece had a 
different picture of an English house or garden. It took 
three years to make. By skilful advertisement he made 
his name ring through Europe and the royal subsidised 
factories of Dresden and Sévres trembled for their fame. 
Wedgwood and Bentley proved a perfect tandem. 
Wedgwood produced the best pottery in the world at 
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Fig. II. THE LIBRARY OVERMANTEL 


Fig. III. Right: BLACK AND WHITE JASPER MODEL OF 
THE PORTLAND VASE, 11 ins. Note the handle-base full face 





Fig. IIIa. BASE OF PORTLAND VASE MODEL 


Etruria for Bentley to decorate in London and 
sell it all over the world. 

During his life Wedgwood was the unchal- 
lenged leader of the pottery manufacturers, both 
Staffordshire and London, and their mouthpiece 
with the Government, and faithfully did he serve 
them. He was for those days a model employer 
and anti-slaver. Two of his descendants are 
Labour peers to-day. 

Before touching on Mrs. Close’s collection, let 
us just view the phases of Wedgwood pottery, 
always bearing in mind that Wedgwood’s were a 
commercial firm turning out not only the best 


table ware but cheap lines as well, and that the lovely orna- 
mental plaques were just a sideline of Josiah’s last phase. 
PHASES OF WEDGWOOD POTTERY : 

1730: Born Burslem. 1742: Apprenticed to his brother Thomas 
at the Churchyard Works, Burslem. 1752: Partner with Thomas 
Alders & Harrison, Cliffe Bank, Stoke-on-Trent. Owing to Harrison’s 
fear of Josiah’s experiments he— 1754: Joined Thomas Chieldon of 
Fenton Low, became acquainted with the jewellery trade of Birmingham. 
“Cauliflower and pineapple” ware, clouded, mottled, tortoiseshell, very 
little marked, also Toby jugs. 1759: Ivy House Works, Burslem. 
First grinding mills driven by water. 1762: Added Brick House Works, 
partner Thomas Wedgwood from the Royal Worcester china factory. 
1768-1780 : ‘Wedgwood and Bentley” period mark. 1769-71 : Etruria 
Works built. 1771-74: Russian service. 1774: Jasper mixture per- 
fected. 1780: Bentley died. 1788: Wedgwood died. 1790: 
Josiah Wedgwood, Sons & Byerley. 1795: Josiah died. 

The Close collection of 1,200 pieces, housed where the 
Sussex Downs run into the sea, was founded on some jewellery 
given to her grandmother by her father, the great William 
Rathbone, of Liverpool. It has been slowly got together by 
a lady far from rich, whose purchases have been restricted to 
so much per annum. “If I buy this I can’t buy that or any- 
thing else this year, and it’s only February !” 

This is the spice of collecting. The real fun from the find 
to the kill, not cabling to some agent, “Buy the lot if you 
advise, Hogginheimer, Chicago.” 

She has of course been had ; all collectors must buy their 
experience. ; 

Each piece, great or small, has its history ; in fact it is a 
“‘head,”’ not a piece of clay, a trophy hard come by. Yet in her 
thirty seasons she has succeeded in obtaining one or two speci- 
mens of most of the lines specialised in by Wedgwood, both 
utilitarian and artistic, besides some outstanding examples in 
basalt and jasper. 

It is rather originally displayed in three rooms. In the sitting- 
room or library there are no less than 125 pieces on the over- 
mantel and in the top half of the five bookcases, yet they are 
not aggressive ; they efface themselves into the general scheme 
of decoration. One is in no way oppressed by them. 

What was the smoking-room has unblushingly been 
turned into a china closet with no pretence at anything 
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else, in fact a museum pure and 
simple. 

Every wall is papered with 
plaques, plates, dishes, etc. At 
intervals are cupboards, and 
tables loaded to capacity with 
choice specimens, while the 
centre of the room is occupied 
by a glass case containing the 
best of the ‘Marbles’ and 
“‘Tortoiseshells” and a table on 
which is a really good selection 
of blue and white jasper. In 
the hall a 15-foot cupboard 
contains utilitarian pottery for 
everyday use in parlour, din- 
ing-room or kitchen. 

Figs. I and II show the 
library. Arranged on the over- 
mantel will be noted two Portland 
vases (III), one with a black 
and the other a yellow ground. In 





this vase Wedgwood achieved the 
greatest height of the potter’s art. 

Above are two rare Egyptian 
Viscra jars decorated with the 
signs of the Zodiac on dark blue, 
while on the top are three specimens 
of Etrurian pottery. The clock and 
candlesticks are blue, mounted in 
ormolu, and though not of the 
taste of to-day, show the utilitarian 
uses Wedgwood put even his best 
pottery to. 

On the. top of the bookcases are 
six large vases in the best classic 
style designed by Flaxman. In the 
bookcases are choice pieces in blue, 
green and lavender jasper, also of 
classic design. 

Fig. IV shows the back wall of 
the museum, which is mostly 
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Fig. IV. Above: 
THE EAST WALL OF THE 
MUSEUM 












Fig. V. Centre: 
BACCHANTES 
In basalt, 15 ins. 


Fig. VI. Below: 
UNEXPECTED SPECIMENS OF 
WEDGWOOD DOMESTIC 
POTTERY 
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occupied by black basalt busts and 
plaques. The two running figures 
(V) are by Flaxman and as fine 
as anything ever turned out by 
Greece or Rome. The busts and 
plaques show Wedgwood’s catholic 
taste. They include Venus, Vol- 
taire, Scott, Seneca, Flaxman, 
Napoleon, Burns, Hercules, Inigo 
Jones, Wren and Newton. On top 
are the two famous ewers, Wine 
and Water, in basalt, reminiscent 
of Benevenuto Cellini. In the 
Library are a similar pair in natural 
colours in high glaze. They lack 
the repose and dignity of the dead 
black basalt. 

Pie, VII. Seven feccien desions, On the tables are an assortment 


including (on left) a Sheffield-plate jug 
(metal with pottery lining) 











Fig. VIII. Centre: Jasper blue and 

white Venus Bathing, Cupid and 

Venus, model of the ruin of a Roman 

urn 300 B.c., and two painted vases, 
15 ins. 


Fig. IX. Below: Jasper blue and white 

Cupid and Venus, 16 ins. Jasper 

black and white Cupid Wedding, 16 ins. 
and eight chessmen by Flaxman 





of domestic ware, jugs, plates, teapots, 
cups, jelly moulds, ink stands and dishes 
of many designs and colours, including 
several in the famous cream ware, some 
with armorial bearings (VI). Two of 
these bear the crest of Mrs. Close’s for- 
bears. At Etruria can still be seen her 
great-great-grandfather’s order for a din- 
ner set “the same as supplied to Mr.Clare 
my brother-in-law but with my crest.” 

The most unusual pieces are the 
whisky barrel with a stag on a white 
ground with platinum hoops, a plate 
decorated with coloured Mexican pic- 
tures, a Chinese teapot formed out of a 
dragon (VII), a Sévres scent bottle (VIT), 
a Sheffield plate cream jug with a china 
lining (VII) and some armorial plates 
which look as if they came from 
Lowestoft or Worcester, from which 
place one would guess that the two 
vases (VIII) also came. 
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Then there are some plates and 
dishes with figures, obviously after 
Cruikshank, and some pin-trays signed 
Lissore (VI) which are distinctly remin- 
iscent of Limoges. There is an ink- 
stand, too, with sand-caster, wafer box 
and pen holder ; the inkwell is permeated 
right through by the ink (VII). 

There is another teapot which cer- : 
tainly looks (VII) far more as if the land  /...% Se 
of its origin was China, not Stafford- x = “3 
shire. Then there are six plates (VJ) 
with exquisitely painted birds which 
one would naturally think hailed from 
Dresden. Yet all the weird and won- 
derful pieces bear the stamp Wedgwood 
or Wedgwood and Bentley. I have not 
mentioned the numerous specimens of 
lustre or those of Delft design. So much 
space has been taken up with what is 
not typical Wedgwood that we have 
little left for what is. 

The chessmen at the foot of Fig. IX 
are by Flaxman and are produced in 
several colours. This set is on dark blue 
and mauve bases and were obtained in their 
original box from the grandson of the 
original purchaser. 

This collection is rich in the marble and 
tortoiseshell of the Wedgwood and Bentley 
period and were bought, as were many 
others of the best specimens, from that great 
judge of china, Mr. Berry Harding, of 
Brighton. 

Two rare vases are shown in Fig. X, a 
black and white Cupid Wedding all round 
it, and one on an unusual shade of dark blue 
ground with Venus and Cupid in a swan 
boat on one side and Adonis on the other. 
The little Venus bathing (Wedgwood and 
Bentley) is a very delicate bit (VIII). The 
copy of the ancient Roman funeral urn is 
very rare (VITI). 

The jewellery shown in Fig. XI has 
already been alluded to. This use of his 
ornamental pottery was one of Wedgwood’s 
first ventures into entirely new fields. The 
fifteen horses on black and blue grounds are 


of course by Stubbs, who was a life-long Fig. XI. SELECTION OF JEWELLERY with steel and paste 
friend of Josiah’s. They worked together mounts. Fifteen horses by Stubbs 
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Fig. X. MARBLE AND TORTOISESHELL. Wedgwood and Bentley. 
The centre vase of blue marble with gold mounts. 12 ins. 











Fig. XII. AN 
ENAMEL- 
LER’ 
PALETTE IN 
BASALT 
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Fig. XIII. JASPER BLUE AND WHITE. The 
Infant Academy, after Sir Joshua Reynolds. 6 ins. 





Fig. XIV. CHARITY. In natural colours, highly 
glazed. 16 ins. 


both in the invention of colours which would stand heat 
and in the production of porcelain plaques of large size 
on which Stubbs painted some of his greatest pictures, 
and which caused his quarrel with the Royal Academy. 
Stubbs designed all their hunting mugs and jugs still in 
manufacture, generally in brown and buff. 

This brings us to what I believe to be a unique 
specimen, a bold claim where pottery is concerned ! 
(Fig. XII). It consists of a cover, dish and saucer in 
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basalt. Inside is a rack containing twelve removable 
little cups or crucibles of fire clay glazed inside. The 
whole was undoubtedly designed to heat and keep hot 
enamels, in fact an enameller’s palette. Could it have been 
made by Josiah for his friend George Stubbs during 
their joint experiments? An intriguing thought. 

Another rarity connected with a great artist is a blue 
and white jasper plaque of unbelievable delicacy after Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’ “Infant Academy” (Fig. XIII). It 
is so fine that even the best efforts of an expert photo- 
grapher can hardly do it justice. 

The three figures in natural colours, Charity (XIV), 
St. Paul, and St. Anne, 23 inches high, reminiscent of 
the early Italian, if not stamped, might easily mislead 
anyone but an expert. 

I have no space to mention several hundred almost 
equally interesting bits. The dolls’ tea sets, the terra 
cotta and black tea sets painted with flowers in natural 
colours, the classical plaques in bronze, the fifty fine 
portrait plaques, a great vase with Medusa handles 24 
inches high by 12, the candlesticks, pie-dishes, the 
ornate gas candelabra, the bamboo flower vase and 
flower pots. 

Nor the 30 or 40 pieces of yellow, the tea set of which 
is seen in use in Fig. I, nor two black cups and saucers 
with solid silver rims. These were made for the use of 
the most important guests at Lancashire funerals. 

One leaves this collection with a feeling that it is 
certainly representative, though it at present lacks a 
Stubbs porcelain and a Toby jug: that is about all. 
But the joy of collecting Wedgwood is that, like well- 
doing, there is no end to it, and I should not be surprised 
if in a few years I found the owner sleeping in a manger, 
there being no room in the inn ! 

I may add that she would be pleased to hear from 
anyone having one of these deficiencies to dispose of— 
cheap ! 

S S S 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 

J. F. A. (Parkgate). I recently bought from the Holt collection 
a cabinet, ebonised and gilt, with marquetry doors, and inset in 
the back is a 15 in. plaque having’a pastoral scene and signed 
“E. Lefevre” or possibly “E. Lysore.”’ The cabinet is stamped 
“Gillow & Co., Lancaster, L7624”" and the plaque, which has 
marbled effect back, is marked ‘“‘Wedgwood” with “A. W. S.” 
inverted above and a figure 4 below the name. The Wedgwood 
collection of W. Durning Holt was sold in 1892. 

Could you possibly give me some idea of the dates of the 
cabinet and plaque from the marks mentioned ? 

The bronze figure is 134 in. in height, depicting a winged 
classical figure with the hands bound behind, and it is on a 
rock effect base, and may be intended as a representation of 
“Prometheus.” On the side at the left is the letter B with a 
letter C in double outline superimposed. Could you say whether 
the artist is identifiable from this mark ? 

The stamp of “Gillow & Co., Lancaster’ was used by the 
firm on case-furniture from the early XIXth century onwards 
and they appear to be the only English makers to adopt this practice. 
If you write direct to the firm (now Waring & Gillow) they might 
trace the exact date on order from L7624. Gillow’s is an old 
firm and is described by a visitor in 1807 as producing good work 
“though not of the first class in inventiveness and style.” It is 
impossible to give further information from the inadequate par- 
ticulars and without photograph. “Wedgwood,” again, is an 
old firm, dating from the second half of the XVIIIth century, 
but the firm, still in existence, still marks its wares “Wedgwood.” 


B.G-M. (Wakefield). I have a mahogany bureau, usual type, 
sloping front, hinged, and drawers underneath. Maker’s label, 
“Thomas Phipps, At the Sun and Looking Glass, Leadenhall St., 
London.” The bureau, which is in excellent condition, is inter- 

(Continued on page 130) 
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VENETIAN MINIATURES 


BY A. MICHELESI (Venice) 


OGETHER with the spectacular Exhibition of Five 
Centuries of Venetian painting which was closed at Venice 
a few months ago, the Municipality of the city exhibited 
in one room of the Correr Museum a show of Venetian Miniatures. 

The Exhibition consisted of about 50 miniatures and codices 
selected and ordered with much competence by Prof. Giulio 
Lorenzetti, Director of the Museum, among the most interesting 
from the XIIIth to the XVIth century, the majority of them 
coming from the Correr collection and a few others from some 
private collections. 

As it is known, the art of Venetian illumination has not yet 
been studied organically as only fragmentary researches have been 
made. It is however but too true that we have scanty news 
about Venetian miniature painters, especially till the XVIth 
century. 

This form of artistic activity was left in Venice mostly to 
foreigners of other cities such as Bologna, Modena, Florence, 
Pisa, and some others of the Veneto region. The miniaturists 
lived in Venice, especially in the XIVth century and afterwards, 
and show clearly to be dominated by Byzantine manners. 


The miniatures exhibited, truly an important material for 
study and researches, were for the greater part ‘“‘Mariegole”’ of 
the XIVth century, or laws concerning the various guilds and 
kinds of handicrafts, ‘‘Commissioni,” or papers conferring certain 
powers by the Doges to officers in the army or to Lord Mayors 
of the region, ‘‘Promissioni,’”’ or Oaths of allegiance for Procurators 
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Fig. II. FRONTISPIECE OF THE COMMISSION 
(or appointment) of the Doge Marino Grimani to 
Francesco Tiepolo, Captain at Vicenza (1597) 


of St. Mark’s, and lastly manuscripts on parchment of religious 
Confraternities or Schools. 

There was on show the earliest known Venetian illumination 
clearly dated (1291), namely a “Breviary” on parchment of the 
Church of Spalato (Dalmatia) (Fig. I) ; a “‘Mariegola,’”’ or Charter 
of rules and regulations of St. Theodor Confraternity, belonging 
to the early XIVth century; and a “Capitolare” of the period 
1342-1375 having in the first letter the portrait of a Councillor 
in ceremonial attire. The “‘Capitolari’”’ were a collection of laws 
and rules for the public magistrates of the Venetian republic, 
and were thus called owing to their being divided into chapters 
(Latin : ‘capitula’). 

There was exhibited an astrological treatise (Canones de motibus 
corporum supercoelestium) and an interesting “Antiphonary,” also of 
the XIVth century, having at the foot of one page an illuminated 
portrait of the Doge Marino Zorzi. The ‘‘Antiphonary” is a 
liturgical book of antiphons or anthems sung by one choir in 
response to another choir. 

After these there were exhibited many other miniatures, mostly 
of civil subjects, both public and private, of the XIVth and 
following centuries. We shall mention some of them: for the 
XIVth century there was exhibited the “Mariegola”’ of the Santa 
Caterina dei Sacchi Confraternity, signed by Cristoforo Cortese 
(1357) (Fig. II]). The frontispiece of this miniature represents 
the Virgin enthroned between Santa Catherine and St. John the 








Fig. I. FIGURES OF SAINTS from the “Breviary” Baptist. Cortese is the only known Venetian miniaturist of the 
of the Church of Spalato (Dalmatia). The earliest century, and shows that in his times Byzantine influence had not 
known Venetian illumination, dated 1291 yet entirely disappeared from the art of illuminating. 
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Fig. III. FRONTISPIECE OF THE ‘“MARIEGOLA” 
or Charter of Rules of the Santa Caterina dei Sacchi Con- 
fraternity signed by Cristoforo Cortese (1357) 


Indeed Venice has not yet a definite school of illumination 
of its own until the next century. The most important miniaturist 
is that Jacometto Veneziano who, most probably, identifies himself 
with the mysterious painter, Jacopo de’ Barbari. 

Some miniaturists even remind one of the style of great 
Venetian painters such as the Vivarinis, Giambattista Cima (Cima 
da Conegliano) and Carpaccio. 

Of the XVth century there were several ‘““Commissioni’”’ and 
“‘Promissioni’”’ having not a genuine Venetian character, such as 
the “Oath of allegiance’’ of Agostino Barbarigo, Procurator of 
St. Mark’s “‘de supra’’ (1485), well known for its resemblances 
to the famous miniatures executed for Duke Borso in Ferrara. 

Of the XVIth century there were exhibited many illuminated 
“‘Commissioni” and six or seven ‘‘Mariegole’” of Guilds and 
Schools. Interesting were the ““Commissione’”’ of the Doge Leonar- 
do Loredan to Antonio Calbo, Lieutenant at Udine, and that of the 
same Doge to Domenico Contarini, Captain at Verona (both of 
the Cicogna collection). 

Of the ‘‘Mariegole”’ is worth mentioning that of the Art of 
Calkers of the Venetian arsenal, a work by a Venetian miniaturist 
named Giorgio Colonna (1577-79). This “‘Mariegola” is a real 
masterpiece of full miniature painting owing to the refined 
technique in which it is executed. 

To Giorgio Colonna is attributed another miniature, namely 
the frontispiece of the Commission of the Doge Nicolé Da Ponte 
(1578-1583) to a nobleman of the Cappello family. 

There were also to be admired other ledgers of various 
Corporations, such as that of the coopers’ guild, that of the oil 
and soap dealers’ guild (1597), and the frontispiece of the bulky 
“Commissione” or appointment of the Doge Marino Grimani to 
Francesco Tiepolo, Captain at Vicenza, to perform certain duties 
(Fig. Il). The latter was an example of those State books remark- 
able for their illuminated frontispiece representing the nobleman 
who owed allegiance in the act of receiving the volume containing 
his duties from the hand of the Virgin or St. Mark, the Patron 
Saint of Venice. This motif is derived from old Venetian coins 
(ducats and “‘zecchini’”’), as we may see in many coins of the 


epoch representing the Doge kneeling before St. Mark, in the 
act of receiving from him the standard of the Republic. 
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In the XVIth century a crowd of miniaturists was active in 
Venice, most of them illuminating liturgical books for St. Mark’s 
church, or “Commissioni’”’ and other official books, which custom 
lasted until the fall of the Venetian Republic. 


This exhibition of Venetian miniatures may be said to have 
been a success as an essay of that art of illuminating which also 
in Venice produced some works worthy of better study, though 
they did not attain the importance of other Italian regions. 

3 S S 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDEN TS—continued from page 128 


esting in that the centre pigeonhole in the top part, which follows 
the usual custom of having a small door to it, displays the sign 
of sun and looking glass; this is done by fitting a mirror of 
exactly the same size over the door, and superimposing a “‘fretted”’ 
piece of veneer, cut to represent a rising sun over a looking glass. 

I always imagined the bureau dated from late XVIIIth cen- 
tury, but cannot find Thomas Phipps’ name in any of the reference 
books. 

I have also a longcase clock. The name is almost obscure, 
but traces in flowing script remain, and read: “‘ Bafso.d St. 
Andrews.” The clock was bought in Dundee, and is presumably 
Scottish country made. The rather crude paintings in the four 
corners of the dial represent Wellington’s battles in India 1798- 
1803, and this would appear to date the clock to about 1800-1810 
or 1820. Also an oak, square-face clock, bought in Wales ; usual 
brass spandrels in relief fitted to the four corners. Maker’s name 
“Kirkham, Holy Well.” 

The name of Thomas Phipps is not recorded in any reference 
books, but there are a large number of unrecorded makers. The 
same applies to minor clockmakers (outside London) ; every 
town had its clockmaker or makers, of whom nothing is known. 
In some cases they were salesmen of clocks, whose movements 
they bought and added their own name. 


W.E. W-J. (Edinburgh). Among our pieces of antique 
furniture, which has been in store in the war years, are a XVIIth 
century lacquer cabinet on stand, and a small XVIIth century 
occasional table which is completely overlaid with tortoiseshell. 
Both of these are rather badly dulled by prolonged storage, and 
I should be much obliged to you if you could give me the proper 
recipes or methods for bringing back early lacquer and tortoise- 
shell to their pristine condition. 

I have not owned much tortoiseshell furniture, the most 
important piece being a very delicate pair of drawing-room 
bellows. I have always found wax polish the best way to keep 
them in condition and I see no reason why the same method 
should not restore the tortoiseshell when it has become dull. It 
was, in fact, the method we adopted to keep our live specimen 
bright and shining for many years, until he inadvertently stepped 
from the window of the loft where he had been put for his winter’s 
sleep, and this, as one might say, “‘polished him off.” This is 
the only way I know of dealing with tortoiseshell. Good quality 
wax polish is not easy to obtain just now; presumably it will 
become easier as time goes on. 

Lacquer, being comparatively soft, should not be rubbed 
hard but lightly polished with a silk handkerchief. If it has lost 
its lustre I am afraid there is nothing for it but to be content 
with it as it is, or to have it re-lacquered, which of course detracts 
from its value. 


F. P. C. (Warrington). A “Sutherland” table is of the gate- 
legged variety, square top when open, about two inches lower 
than the orthodox height of two feet six inches. It has thin 
spindly plain turned legs and rails and is essentially a tea-table. 
Because of the light construction not many have survived, nor 
do they stand up well to modern domestic usage. They are 
rarely ornamented with Sheraton shells or inlay and carving. 
They do not appear to be illustrated in any of the great books 
except in so far as the inlay is concerned, and then it is described 
as suitable for “Pembroke” tables. They are not important 
pieces from a collector’s point of view and are often repaired 
and seldom older than 1870. 


Willard (Eastbourne). Your cleverly-sketched jug looks to 
me rather like a Wedgwood model, but I have not heard of any 
with a double lip, nor with an orange coloured interior. I pre- 
sume it is pottery though you do not say so. It does not seem 
likely to be an early model, having so much gilding. It might 
be worth while sending a photograph and description to the 
Keeper of Ceramics, British Museum. I regret that I cannot 
suggest values, but no doubt you have reliable antique dealers 
in Eastbourne to whom you could apply. 
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Pediment barometer in a case 

of carved mahogany, in the 

Chippendale style. The reg- 

ister plates are of Battersea 

enamel. Victoria and Albert 
Museum 


OLD ENGLISH BAROMETERS 
BY G. BERNARD HUGHES 


HE English custom of barometer-tapping is nearly three 

centuries old. It was in 1643 that Evangeliste Torricelli, 

a former pupil of Galileo, evolved his ‘‘Quick-Silver 
Weather Glass.”’ This contained the underlying principle of 
the mural barometer, a composite invention of several eminent 
Carolean scientists and horologists. Like so many important 
discoveries, the barometer was the outcome of a minor incident. 
Galileo casually mentioned to Torricelli how he had noticed that 
water could be raised to a height of thirty feet by an ordinary 
suction pipe. And after that, several years elapsed before 
Torricelli began the experiments which gave to the world the 
mercurial barometer. 

First he took a glass tube about 48 inches long, hermetically 
sealed at one end and filled with mercury. Excluding air from 
the open end of the tube with his finger, he placed it in a cup 
of mercury. Torricelli was delighted to discover that instead 
of the mercury in the tube running down until it was level with 
that in the cup, the pressure of the atmosphere on the surface 
of the mercury in the cup caused it to reraain some thirty inches 
higher in the tube, the space between the mercury and the tube 
top forming a vacuum. Later he found that the mercury column 
rose and fell in harmony with climatic conditions, corresponding 
with the atmospheric pressure on the mercury in the open cup. 

When scientific studies were resumed in England, immediately 
after the Restoration, the Torricellian tube was exhibited before 
the newly-formed Royal Society under the presidency of Sir 
Isaac Newton. The three scientists Robert Boyle, Robert Hooke 
and Sir Samuel Morland, assisted by eminent clock and instrument 
makers, including Thomas Tompion, Daniel Quare, Henry Jones 
and John Patrick, endeavoured to improve and develop Torricelli’s 
discovery. 

Before long Boyle had invented his non-mercurial ‘‘statical 
or steelyard baroscope, an instrument showing all the Minute 
Variations of the Pressure of the Air.’’ Boyle’s baroscope, suited 
only for laboratory use, consisted of a sensitive scale-beam exactly 
balancing a large glass bubble and a small brass weight. Increase 
in atmospheric density gave greater support to the bubble, with 
no appreciable effect upon the brass weight. Varying atmospheric 
pressures were shown by the bubble’s rise or fall. 

With the aid of Sir Samuel Morland, Master of Mechanics 
to the King, the mercurial cistern ‘barometer was produced. 
This was a straight glass tube, 34 inches long, filled with mercury 
and inverted into an open cup or cistern also containing mercury. 
Atmospheric pressure on the surface of the mercury in the cistern 
supported the column of mercury in the tube, as in Torricelli’s 
experiment. The height, varying with air pressure, was read on 
a graduated scale. 

The cistern barometer was quickly followed by the siphon 
barometer. This was a J-shaped tube, the mercury in the 
shorter limb being exposed to air instead of terminating in a 
cistern. The column of mercury in the tall, sealed vertical stem 
was balanced by atmospheric pressure upon the surface of the 
mercury in the short, open stem. 

The siphon was at once adapted as the wheel barometer by 
Dr. Robert Hooke, who illustrated it in his Micrography, 1665. 
On the surface of the mercury in the shorter stem he rested a 
float with a thread attached. This passed over a pulley and as 
the float rose or fell it moved the indicator hand around a gradu- 
ated dial or ‘‘wheel,”” the inches being converted and magnified. 
The wheel barometer as an ordinary weather-glass did not come 
into general use, however, until early in the reign of George III. 

Lord Keeper Guilford (1637-85) took great interest in the 
measurement of atmospheric weight by means of the mercury 
barometer. It was he who thought that the barometer could be 
made an article of domestic use rather than remain a scientific 
instrument ‘‘confined to the cabinets of the virtuosi.’”’ Guilford 
approached Henry Jones, a clockmaker of the Temple, and it 
was he who gave to the cistern barometer the beauty and elegance 
that converted it into an important piece of domestic furniture. 

Cases differed with the various technical developments. 
Jones enclosed tube and cistern in a wooden frame of which a 
contemporary wrote: ‘‘Any wood may serve, but for Ornament 
sake the Choicest are generally made use of, such as Ebony, 
Walnut or Olive-Wood ... Near the bottom of the Frame is 
to be affixed the Cistern-Box and a Cover of such a Size and 





A carved mahogany bar- 
ometer in the rococo style 
by John Ayscough, circa 1755. 
Victoria and Albert Museum 





Bigness as may admit a Glass Cistern 
of Three Inches Diameter and one 
Inch in Height at Least. Lastly upon 
the upper part of the Frame are to be 
affixed the two Register-Plates, in doing 
of which you must observe a due 
Distance between the Lowest Division 
on the Registers, and the Bottom of 
the Cistern-Box.” 

The cases of these now rare bar- 
ometers consisted of a simple turned 





A wheel barometer with a mahogany 

case decorated with ormolu mounts by 

John Russell, of Falkirk, circa 1800. 
Victoria and Albert Museum 
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and carved column of polished ivory, 
lacquer, walnut, ebonised or japanned 
beech. This encased the mercury tube, 
around which it was bound with three 
brass rings. The majority had square 
or bludgeon bases with spiral turns 
above. Their height was about 4o in- 
ches. The surmounting brass register 
dial, usually silvered and marked with a 
scale of variation from 28 inches to 
31 inches, was a somewhat dispropor- 
tionately rectangular affair divided by 
the mercury tube into two sections. 





A siphon wheel barometer in stained 

burr-maple case, with walnut mouldings 

and ormolu mounts made by Thomas 

Tompion for William III, 1695. Hamp- 

ton Court Palace. Reproduced by 

gracious permission of His Majesty the 
King 
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That on the left marked the degrees of 
atmospheric pressure; the right was 
reserved for descriptive indications from 
“Dry” and “‘Serene”’ at the top down to 
“Stormy.” This was enclosed in a brass 
case richly engraved with foliated scrolls. 
Above was a chased dome with three 














A banjo wheel barometer with hygrometer 

and thermometer in a mahogany case 

decorated with inlay by Lione Somalvico, 

London. Late XVIIIth century. Victoria 
and Albert Museum 
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OLD 


Siphon barometer and thermo- 

meter in black and gold lacquer 

by Isaac Robelon, London, 1719. 
Science Museum 


brass finials, two of which could 
be rotated to move the pointers 
on the scale. Below the case was 
a panel ornately engraved with 
the name of the maker. For 
standing upon a table, the case 
was fitted with three hinged feet, 
usually of chased mercurial gilt 
metal. These folded together so 
that if required the barometer 
could be suspended. 

Daniel Quare, the famous 
clockmaker who designed and 





made. barometers, was 
the first to produce a 
portable barometer. Of 
this the London Gazette, 
August 5th, 1695, re- 
ports: ‘Daniel Quare, 
Watchmaker, having in- 
vented a Portable Bar- 
ometer or Weather Glass 
which may be turned 
upside down without 
spoiling the Quick-silver, 
and yet the air operates 
as freely on it, as on the 
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A Torricellian barometer 
in a walnut frame with 
pediment hood, circa 
1700. Hampton Court 
Palace. Reproduced by 
gracious permission of 
His Majesty the King 


ENGLISH 


BAROMETERS 








A diagonal barometer and thermometer on a mahogany 
frame enclosing a “Perpetual Calendar of Time’’ 
introduced when the calendar was revised in 1752. By 


Watkins & Smith, London, 1753. Science Museum 


open ones now in use; which has been found very useful both 
by Sea and Land, His Majesty has been pleased to Grant him 
Letters Pattens for the Sole making thereof, it having also been 
shewed before the Royal Society, who highly approved of it, and 
caused it to be entered into their Bookes as the first they had 
seen; which are Made and Sold by the said Daniel Quare at 
his Shop in Exchange Alley in Cornhill.’’ 

Quare barometers built after this date bear the legend ‘‘Made 
and invented by Daniel Quare, London.’’ The invention was 
merely the addition of a soft leather pad closing the bottom of 
the mercury tube, thus imprisoning the quicksilver. When the 
instrument was carried, the pad was adjusted into position by 
rotating a screwed rod at the base of the cistern. One result 
of this invention was that by 1710 “few gentlemen were without 
a barometer.”” By then the expandable feet had been discarded, 
the barometer becoming an entirely mural article of furniture. 
This pillar barometer was no more advanced scientifically than 
its predecessors, but was distinctly more practical. 

That many English clockmakers were engaged in producing 
dials and mechanical parts for barometers is proved by the names 
of so many eminent horologists appearing on the dials; the 
woodwork of the cases was executed by contemporary cabinet 
makers. So celebrated did these craftsmen become that Dutch 
makers signed their barometers with the names of these English- 
men before exporting them to England. 

The close affiliation between barometers and clocks was par- 
ticularly evident during the reign of William and Mary. It is 
demonstrated by the many enclosed in miniature grandfather 
clock cases of walnut and marquetry. These had hooded pedi- 
ments and were known as pediment barometers. The excellently 
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Above e 

A diagonal 
or yard-arm 
barometer in 
walnut case. 
Daniel Quare 
1695 


Centre : 
An early 
mural baro- 
meter of 
siphon type 
in walnut 
case with 
ormolu 
mounts. 
Tompion, 
1695 


Right : 

Portable barometer with a turned ivory 
case, ormolu mount and expandable feet. 
Daniel Quare, 1695. All in Hampton 
Court Palace and reproduced by gracious 
permission of His Majesty the King 


engraved square dial closely followed the shape of the clocks of 
the period, with the usual brass spandrels of cherubs’ heads ; 
the degrees of atmospheric pressure were marked on a double 


circle. Theindicators registering mercury movement were shaped 
and pierced to resemble those found in clocks. These pediment 
barometers were made of walnut and continued from the reign 
of William and Mary well into the reign of George I when the 
dial was arched. Sometimes three tiny brass knobs were placed 
below the dial for regulating the pointers and setting the date. 

The siphon barometer came into general use during the 
reign of Queen Anne. The short arm of the mercury tube was 
shaped into a cistern and protected with a turned wood or ivory 
cover. Externally this style was similar to other contemporary 
mural barometers in which straight tubes ended in shallow, open 
glass cisterns. 

In the early Georgian days the base of the mural barometer 
case, now usually constructed of mahogany, was expanded to 
wider proportions, the flute column surmounted by a brass 
capital and the dial becoming circular. During the reign of 
George II, turned Doric columns flanked the register plates 
supporting a cornice and superstructure as on the former pedi- 
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ment type. By the middle of the century barometer frames 
showed some of the rococo extravagances exploited by Chippen- 
dale. Frames became lavishly carved and scale plates were made 
of enamel on copper. This was succeeded by the severe sim- 
plicity of the Robert Adam design in which a carved elliptical 
patera formed the cistern cover. 

Sir Samuel Morland was responsible for the ‘‘sign-post’”’ or 
“yard-arm” barometer, a cistern-type instrument in which 
atmospheric rise and fall were magnified, to make the reading 
more accurate. Considerable numbers date from between 1720 
and 1740. The case was made in two sections: one was a 
28-inch wooden upright limb, from the top of which a horizontal 
bar stretched out for a foot or more at right angles. The glass 
tube of mercury ran diagonally along this horizontal yard-arm, 
turned down into the upright frame and terminated in a mercury- 
filled cistern. It was the yard-arm portion of the tube that 
indicated weather changes, being backed by a metal register 
plate, three inches deep, engraved with the usual meteorological 
details. The yard-arm barometer was at first made of walnut, 
later of mahogany of architectural design, sometimes with a mask 
as centrepiece and the ribbon and rosette moulding identified 
with early Chippendale work. 

Sometimes this type of barometer was built around two sides 
of a large rectangular frame usually enclosing a mirror. Known 
as diagonal barometers, these were made early in the XVIIIth 
century with lacquer or walnut frames and again became popular, 
in mahogany, towards the end of the century. The cistern was 
concealed in the left-hand corner of the mirror frame, from 
which the tube rose vertically and then continued diagonally 
across the top of the mirror. Examples made after 1753 framed 
printed perpetual calendars. To give symmetry, a thermometer, 
also having an engraved plate and rising in a similar manner 
from the other foot, was placed to the right of the mirror. The 
upper barometer plate was divided into degrees denoting Stormy 
—Much Rain—Rain—Changeable—Fair—Settled Fair—Very 
Dry. It also informed the world that the weather would be 
“Foul if Fall’’ and ‘‘Fair if Rise.’’ 

The thermometer was equally particular in the matter of 
information, though this instrument could only record the existing 
temperature and did not foretell conditions like the barometer. 
Picturesquely, even if quite unnecessarily, it denoted that the 
temperature was ‘‘Hot to Extraemylie Fine,”’ “Very Hott,” 
“Sultrie Hott,’”’ “Just Freezing,’’ ‘“‘Great Frost’’ or “‘Cold to 
Extraemytie.”’ 

The wheel barometer, invented by Robert Hooke during the 
1660's, remained in obscurity for a century. Then it was revived 
during the reign of George III and throughout the last two 
decades of the century was the most popular type on the market. 
At first the design of the walnut case resembled a miniature 
grandfather clock. When it became popular the case was usually 
of finely figured mahogany. 

The banjo type was the last phase of the wheel barometer 
with any decorative value, the mahogany or satinwood case being 
inlaid with Hepplewhite or Sheraton motifs. This type was often 
fitted with as many as three miniature dials in addition to the 
large dial, showing a thermometer and a hygrometer, both 
detachable for independent use and, at the bottom, a sririt Jevel. 
Often a miniature convex mirror was placed in the centre of the 
case. Banjo barometers were made in large quantities, usually 
by Italian workers directed by English instrument makers. 

During the Regency period, barometers were often enclosed 
in cases of rosewood cross-banded with woods of contrasting 
colour inlaid with mother of pearl or brass. The register plate 
details were printed on paper and a flattish hinged box at the 
base took the place of the earlier turned cistern cover. 

Then, in about 1825, came the narrow, upright convex- 
fronted mahogany case. The register plate was protected by a 
convex glass and fitted with a vernier and an ivory-headed 
actuating key. The cistern was provided with a visible ivory 
float for indicating zerolevel. All too soon, however, the mercury 
barometer in all its varying styles was to be outdated. In 1848 
the aneroid barometer was invented. Its circular body, plain as 
a kitchen alarm clock, needed no shapely case and therefore 
made no further demands on creative craftsmanship. 
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ARMORIAL BEARINGS 
Readers who may wish to identify British armorial bearings 
on portraits, plate or china, should send a full description and 
a photograph or drawing, or, in the case of silver, a careful 
rubbing. IN NO CASE MUST THE ORIGINAL 
ARTICLE BE SENT. No charge is made for replies. 
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A COLLECTION OF ENGLISH 
CARD CASES BY FRANCES PAUL 


HE collection of English card cases in the possession of 

Mr. Gerald Hervey contains approximately a hundred of 

the most charming and handsome specimens ; pre-eminently 
of papier maché, but interspersed liberally with tortoiseshell, 
china, mother-of-pearl, ivory and leather, combined with an 
extensive variety of decoration. The small case illustrated in 
Fig. I has the quiet charm of the early Victorian years. Composed 
of nigger-brown leather with restrained gilding, it may be opened 
from the centre by the upper part lifting off as a lid. The 
enchanting and delicate insertions of petit point needlework are 
four in number, two being on the reverse side. In nature, 


those of the lid are of flowered nosegays in all the mellow colours 
of the mature garden, so as to include deep rose, salmon pink, 
blue, and olive-greens, whilst those on the lower half depict 
small scenes of bird life ; on this side, the graceful and miniature 
swans are set against a background of flowering rushes, and 
upon water which holds their own reflection, but is shaded 
otherwise in the colours of lavender blue ; whilst on the other, a 
group of hedgerow birds, the yellowhammer, the bullfinch, and 
the chaffinch, are 
worked in their nat- 
ural colourings. On 
further investigation, 
this small case offers 
more delight, in the 
emerald green card- 
board lining of two 
partitions, one being 
for the use of the 


cards, and the other containing a white slate 
for notes, and a slim pencil (also of emerald 
green) which is slipped down beside it. Another 
example, in the slightly more conscious form 
of a small book, has a panel worked with a 
flowering garland of petit point, and can be 2 — 

used by the curved back opening on a quick fa ) 
little spring. _BY 

But one of the most precious specimens > ee yaa “ 
of the collection is an exquisite sma'l case of —UUUUUUUU UU 
Rockingham china, graciously curved in out- : : 
line and with a wide border of the softened 
strawberry pink. Gold work forms the outer 
edging and surrounds the several indentations 
with which the china is pierced. The upper 
half of this serves likewise as the lid, and the 
four small panels are painted with flower 
motifs, so as to include roses, forget-me-nots, 
and passion flowers coloured in pinks, blues, 
purple, red and orange. 

Although there is diversity of size, texture 
and decoration amongst the cases of tortoise- 
shell and ivory, a method of marking the 
outline of the design in small metal heads, and 
by incision of squares and circles is common 
to each. One smaller tortoiseshell case is 
studded with the form of a country house, 
the studs on the downward pillars being 


' 





Fig. I. Leather with gilding and 


; Fig II. Silver filigree 
insertions of petit point 








THREE SPECIMENS IN PAPIER MACHE 


Fig. IV. With inserted glass picture of Fig. V. Reverse of Fig. IV with 
Scott’s ““Abbotsford”’ painted flower motif 


Fig. III. Painted with applied 
mother-of-pearl 
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enlarged so as to give an attractive impression of lighting at night, 
whilst in_a larger ivory case the studding marks delicate flower 
heads. This design is enhanced further by incised circles and 
oblongs, a device to be found again in two tortoiseshell cases. 
Designs which are both classic and gothic in feeling are included 
in the work in tortoiseshell, in the one instance, the subject being 
upraised, and in the other, imprinted, as for example, the exterior 
of York Minster with an accompanying ecclesiastical archway on 
the reverse side. This may be taken as one of a series. Flower 
motifs of mother-of-pearl and silver are combined also with the 
tortoiseshell in a most becoming manner. Of carved ivory, there 
are two cases of opposing sizes, elaborately cut with scenes of 
Chinese life, a theme which is carried out also in a specimen of 
ebony, and in another, of the appearance of cedar wood. 

A series of peculiar interest contains cases of Red Indian 
origin, fashioned in wood bark and covered with mohair. Of 
more bulk than the European cases, and in shape approaching 
the square, they open in the familiar way from the centre. 





Fig. VI. Oil painting and applied 
mother-of-pearl 


Several are of dun colour mohair sewn with a very fine raffia bass 
of white and blue. This is used for the edging and the floral 
motifs on the upper half, where the flower heads are formed of 
the gathered bass. The most striking and effective, however, is 
dyed a pure crimson, and the bass has retained its original 
whiteness. 

As examples of work in silver, there are included here three 
cases, the most delicate being illustrated in Fig. II. The rosette 
design is similar on either side, although the “small shield, pre- 
sumably for the owner’s initials, is to be found on the one side 
only. Attention may be drawn, perhaps, to the peculiarly 
gracefu! scroll work for the support of the lid. Another, in 
almost direct contrast, was made by Nathaniel Mills in 1842. 
The conception is rather one of ostentation, with views of Windsor 
Castle and rose borders embossed heavily on either panel, on 
one of which are the engraved initials of the owner. This may 
be taken also as one of a series. 

Some of the most charming cases are of mother-of-pearl, 
the skilful and delicate use of the different hues being a sheer 
delight. One, of a larger size, is shot with pinks and greens, 
and is engraved with a diamond design, each diamond containing 
a flower sprig. Another has a border of pale green with a central 
panel of pink engraved with floral sprigs, the flower heads being 
of a lighter coloured mother-of-pearl. A larger case of excep- 
tional grace is of white mother-of-pearl shot with the palest and 
most softened hues of pink and green, and bears a motif of a 
basket of flowers upraised on the central panel. In a further, 
smaller example, the mother-of-pearl is worked in diamonds of 
alternating black and white shot with pink hues. 





Fig. VII. Reverse of Fig. VI 


But it is the many cases of papier maché, in which this collec- 
tion outstands, that provide, perhaps, the most delectable adven- 
ture. These, for the most part, are lacquered in a rich black, 
and decorated with applied mother-of-pearl, gold leaf, painting, 
colour bronzing, and painting on glass. Some of the earlier 
examples show a single flower, such as a rose or convolvulus, or 
sometimes a rose with a fuschia, worked in mother-of-pearl to 
the natural colouring. This is covered with a transparent varnish, 
but there is seldom regard to any further detail. The stems are 
usually of gold leaf. Sometimes the flowers decorate each panel, 
and sometimes they are to be found on one side only, the other 
bearing another motif, such as that of a harp, in gold leaf. 

The more frequent mode of decoration is, however, a com- 
bination of applied mother-of-pearl and painting in oil, as for 
example, on the case illustrated in Fig. III, of which there are 
two similar examples. The outer border is composed of a 
number of pieces of white mother-of-pearl, covered by gilded 
scrollwork. The flower motif is painted in oil, with mother-of- 





Fig. VIII. Colour bronzing 
and painting 


pearl applied for the heads of the rose and convolvulus, being 
white and blue respectively. Shading and lines for the petals 
have been painted subsequently. Other small pieces of mother- 
of-pearl have been applied to the leaves. The opening, it may 
be noted, is by the pressing of the small metal button to the left, 
which causes the lid to be raised on a hinge. In addition to the 
flowers, there are several examples with bird motifs, being highly 
coloured, and with a good deal of work in gold leaf accompanied 
by a lesser amount in mother-of-pearl. Other cases have more 
formulated designs, to be seen in one where the black foundation 
is striped with mother-of-pearl, and in another which is decorated 
all over with small diamonds and circles in cornflower blue enamel 
and white mother-of-pearl. Reference may be made here also 
to the few charming specimens in Oriental manner, two showing 
small Chinese scenes worked in bronze gold, and shaded with a 
yellowish-green mother-of-pearl. Further details, such as the 
roofs of the pagodas and borders, are in white mother-of-pearl. 
Of a quieter and deeply satisfying nature are some of the 
really lovely flower paintings for which artists of repute were 
employed, including some of the well-known painters on china. 
Much of this isa delight to the eye, so that in one the fragrant 
flower of an iris is shown in all its purple glory, in another a 
delicate spray of lilies of the valley climbs its way to the lid of 
the case, whilst in others are to be found the pale yellow primrose, 
and the deep red polyanthus with its gold-yellow stamens, forget- 
me-nots and roses, verbena and bell-heather. Some of this work 
may well be by George Neville himself, or of Edwin Haselar, the 
two artists who raised flower painting from its sad mediocrity to 
the charming réle it has since played in papier maché. Two 
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ENGLISH CARD CASES 


cases differ from the others, and may be described as being 
comfortable in appearance more than gracious. They have the 
breath of the sun-filled cottage garden with dahlias, forget-me- 
nots, pansies and primulas. Two others are unusual in their 
maroon colouring, although the painting is harsh and inferior. 
In about 1846, gold and colour work was used on glass, and 
in Fig. IV is illustrated a small case bearing a glass picture of 
Scott’s “Abbotsford.” The outer border, which in appearance 
is rather garish and out of place, contains a good deal of work in 
gold leaf, with further decoration in clear red and blue. But 
the small picture itself holds enchantment, the little castle in 
the original scintillating with streaks of gold and russets shot 
with red and emerald green, for some of which tinfoil may have 
been used. This extends to the foreground, where the fir trees 
are in olive green, the hills behind being of pale lavender blue, 
and the sky a delicate primrose toned with a pale mauve. The 
reverse (Fig. V) is as unexpected as the border, and shows a 
charming and painted flower motif. This small case is one of a 








Fig. IX. Papier Maché with oil painting of New College, Oxford 


series, others here depicting scenes of Shakespeare’s house and 
York Minster. 

As representing work in colour bronze, there is a handsome 
series of larger cases with bird motifs. Of such is the case 
illustrated in Fig. VIII, where the background is bronzed with 
the yellow-gold of the Oriental sun, which suffuses the scene with 
its radiance. The bird itself (very far removed from the small 
swans in Fig. I) is a deep ruby red with an emerald green eye 
circuit, and the flowers in all the richness of their natura! colour- 
ings, intermingled with gold work. The reverse side bears a 
most handsome and elegant peacock in turquoise blue, emerald 
green and russet, set against the sun-drenched background. As 
with the flowers, artists specialised in the type of bird, and it is 
possible that this example combines the work of Newman, who 
concentrated on peacocks, and of Neville, who painted birds of 
paradise. The many other cases of the series are similar in 
feeling, but differ frequently in the species of bird and background 
scene. In addition to these, there are a few examples of other 
bronzed work, usually combined with painting in oil, and some- 
times, also, with mother-of-pearl. 

As the early work in bronze was superseded largely by flower- 
painting, so the later work was followed by the painting of small 
scenes in oil. In transformation, there is an interesting example 
of a bronzed and painted peacock scene on one side, with a 
simple mountain scene painted in oil on the other. But usually 
the case was painted on either side with an oil scene, as in the 
one illustrated in Figs. VI and VII. These small scenes, if not 
copies, have a strong affinity to the work of Birket Foster, copies 
of his work being used largely for papier maché, especially by the 
artist G. Hicken. The wall of the cottage is of pink and green 
mother-of-pearl, the water is painted in a deep aquamarine, to 
which a striking contrast is made by the crimson skirt of the 
woman. The mountain scene of the reverse is filled with a 
lovely amber glow, the building and the waterfall of the middle 
distance being also of mother-of-pearl. Another, but smaller, 
case bears on one side the same scene as Fig. VI, but a different 
one on the reverse. In further examples, mostly of cottage 
scenes, the mother-of-pearl predominates. 


Of oil painting without mother-of-pearl there are two smailer 
cases, one showing a mellow scene of Loch Katrine, the remainder 
of the case being covered with some type of iight metal stamped 
with a red tartan, and the name of Prince Charlie printed in 
small gilt letters on the lid ; and the other, a parkland scene with 
a pheasant, the nature of the rest of the case being similar, but 
stamped with a dark green chequered design. 

But some of the finest and most charming painting in oil was 
executed by Spiers and Son, of Oxford, in about 1851. Included 
in this collection are three cases of a series of the University 
Colleges, Fig. IX illustrating New College. The general colouring 
is of pale green, mellow amber, and dark brown, with a note of 
orange and mauve introduced by the women’s clothing. The 
reverse side shows the cloisters of the same college. The other 
two depict Wadham College and part of Queen’s College, each of 
the same mellowness. The edging of the latter, however, is 
curved, and gold leaf work decorates the reverse, which in the 
former bears a spray of lilies of the valley, painted in blue. 
These small scenes on card cases surely cause one to ponder, if 
only for a few moments, on the Oxford drawing-rooms of the 
last century, particularly, perhaps, on those of North Oxford in 
the early weeks of autumn. 


S S S 

FOREIGN SILVER MARKS 

E. KOSZEGHY. Merkzeichen der Goldschmeide Ungarns vom 
Mittelalter bis 1867. (Budapest, Kénigl. Ungarische Uni- 
versitats Druckerei.) (408 pp. -+- 30 pl.) 

CHR. A. BOJE. Danske Guld og Solvsmedemerker for 1870. 
(Copenhagen, Nyt Nordisk Forlag Arnold Busch, Kr. 55.) 
(590 pp.) 

T is pleasant to be able to notice together two books on foreign 

hall-marks, which serious collectors and dealers in England 

have long wanted. Dr. K6észeghy, until lately Director of 
the Hungarian Museum of Arts, spent a quarter of a century 
collecting marks before publishing his book which came out 
shortly before the war and consequently has remained virtually 
unknown in this country. 

He has arranged his book strictly in accordance with 
Rosenberg’s Der Goldschmiede Merkzeichen but with the text 
both in Hungarian and in German, and would-be users may be 
reassured that the only inconvenience that they are likely to 
suffer from through ignorance of the Hungarian tongue, is that 
they will find place names arranged under their Magyar equivalents 
(e.g., Odenburg appears as Sopron). It should also be empha- 
sised that the book covers the whole area of the Kingdom of 
Hungary as it was in 1918. 

Though Hungary was intimately connected with the Byzantine 
Empire, it is clear that the impulse which led to the marking of 
silver came from Germany in about the middle of the XIVth 
century. The practice had become widespread by the XVIth 
century but remained a function of the various goldsmiths’ guilds 
until 1867 when Hungarian hall-marking was taken over by the 
State in order to bring it into line with Austrian practice. Dr. 
K6észeghy deals with over a hundred towns and illustrates 2,160 
marks. He also uses thirty plates to illustrate typical pieces of 
Magyar silver. 

An adequate book on Danish silver marks has long been 
overdue. Mr. Boje’s book, which was published early this year, 
is modelled on Upmark’s book on Swedish marks. He is able 
to record forty-two town marks and gives drawings of some 
three thousand marks in all (including varieties). This alone 
shows that Danish hall-marks (though not of very remote origin, 
for XVIth-century marks are rare) became very elaborate. At 
Copenhagen the date was incorporated in the town mark from 
1608 but from 1685 a separate mark showed the month and 
another the initials of the assay-warden. C.C.O 

S S S 
BOOKS RECEIVED 

GLASS: A HANDBOOK AND A GUIDE TO THE MusEuM COLLEc- 
TION, Victoria & ALBERT. By W. B. Honey. Pp. xii, 169; 
72 plates. Crown 4to, 1946. 7/6 (post 8/1), cloth 10/- 
(post 10/8). 

LESLIE HURRY. By Cyrit W. Beaumont. (Faber. 5/-.) 

CONSTANTIN GUYS. Introduction by CLiFForD HALL. 
(Faber. 5/-.) 

BRANGWYN TALKS. By WILLIAM DE BELLEROCHE. (Chap- 
man & Hall. 15/- net.) Demy 8vo. Ordinary edition—the 
original was limited. 
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SALE ROOM PRICES 


UGUST 1 to 27. Furniture, Porcelain, Pictures, Musical 
Instruments, Puttick & Srmpson : A dancing master’s kit, 
the scroll in the form of an animal’s head, £70; an eleven- 

stringed lute by Sextus Rauwolf, 1593, £43; a 4} octave Italian 
virginal, £55 ; violin by Ferdinandus Gagliano, 1706-81, £95 ; and 
one by J. Gagliano, 1690-1750, £260 ; and one by Joannes Baptista 
Guadagnini, 1754, £950; large Dresden vase, “‘Wind,” Juno 
and Amorini, £20; pair Dresden large bottle-shaped vases and 
covers, £24; set Dresden figures of the Senses, five, £88; 
striking bracket clock, John Elliott, £20; late mahogany dining 
table, £110; Sheraton mahogany writing cabinet, £125 ; English 
oak oval folding table, £28; small oak bureau, 31 inches, £36 ; 
Chippendale cabinet, enclosed by a mirror door, £120; portrait 
of lady wearing a green dress, £50; series of sixteen engravings, 
The Passion, A. Durer, £190; Spode dinner service, marked 
Spodes Imperial in blue, 147 pieces, £95; another, Masons, 
148 pieces, £48; large oval Sévres centre piece, £28; Dresden 
group of Europa and the Bull, £25. 

August 2. Porcelain, Furniture and other Works of Art, 
SotTHesBy’s: Spode dessert service, painted in (as customary), 
the centre with sprays of old English flowers, marked Spode 
37-70 in red and black, £22 Chamberlain’s Worcester dinner 
service, decorated in Japan style, a fine service, £110; bronze 
group of a bull with three male attendants and a vestal standing 
at its side, on a rocky base, Italian XVIIth century, £100; 
Regency kingwood bombe commode, fitted with two short and 
two long drawers, with all kinds of interesting ornaments, £105 ; 
another but rosewood, rocaille handles, escutcheons and leg 
mounts, marble top, £105; well-figured Queen Anne walnut 
bureau cabinet, with upper folio racks, wonderfully fitted even 
for an old piece, £275; George II mahogany bureau cabinet 
finely fitted in every way and in addition the door painted with 
a portrait of Shakespeare, 8 ft. 4 ins. high, £145 ; Chippendale 
mahogany double pedestal writing desk, supported on a bracket 
plinth, £160; XVIIth-century oak hanging cupboard with a 
moulded cornice and panelled sides, formerly the property of 
the never-to-be-forgotten Percy Macquid, illustrated in the age 
of oak, fetched only £100; marquetry Bonheur du Jour by 
Lacroix signed R. V. I. C. M. E., decorated with Chinese vases 
and utensils, the plateau inlaid with an inkwell, Roger Van der 
Cruse or Lacroix was admitted master in 1755 and died in Paris, 
1799, £630; Queen Anne walnut bureau, the interior fitted with 
a well, 36 inches wide, f110; eight Georgian walnut mahogany 
chairs with attractive pierced and interlaced arched backs, £260 ; 
Georgian mahogany display cabinet, the upper part enclosed 
with a pair of glazed doors, on shaped bracket feet, 4 ft. 3 ins., 
£100; small Chippendale mahogany display cabinet, the upper 
part with adjustable shelves enclosed by a pair of glazed doors 
surmounted by a cavetto frieze and carved and moulded cornice, 
the lower part fitted with four oak drawers enclosed by a pair of 
doors with fielded panels framed with ribbon and rosette mould- 
ings, the upper and lower parts divided by a band of Vitruvian 
scrolling 6 ft. o ins. high, 2 ft. 11 ins. wide, £250. 

September 2to 10. Drawings, Porcelains and Silver, PUTTICK 
AND SIMPSON: Marine scenes, four, Silleman, 1652, £82 ; land- 
scape, G. Williams, £36; and one by Zuccarelli, £25 ; Summer 
and Winter, pair Dresden figures, £26; Chamberlain’s Worcester 
dinner service, 80 pieces, £70 ; Rockingham tea and coffee service, 
44 pieces, £41; pair Bohemian lustre vases, £26; set seven old 
French miniature poriraits Kings and Generals, on Sévres 
porcelain ovals, £95; pair Worcester vases and covers, £31 ; 
pair Minton vases, £29; old English tea and breakfast service, 
62 pieces, £40; pair circular plaques, Ch’ien Lung, £25; two 
circular wall plaques, also Ch’ien Lung, £42 ; satinwood writing 
table, £75; Sheraton Pembroke table, £47; Sheraton dining 
table, £58 ; Hepplewhite secretaire bookcase, £80 ; Queen Anne 
lacquer secretaire cabinet, £52 ; Chippendale chimney glass, £50. 

September 17. Silver, Curistie’s: Model of a stag calling, 
£72; oval teatray, 1804, £110; two oval meat dishes, 1779 and 
1817, £110; Charles II plain cylindrical peg tankard and cover 
maker’ S$ mark P. R., £460 ; George II circular salver, 1736, £175. 

September 18,19 and 26, October 2 and 3. Furniture, Porcelain, 
ROBINSON AND FOosTER LTD. : Inlaid oak dresser, £69 ; six walnut 
Portuguese walnut chairs, £94; French gilt wood suite, settee 
and 7 fauteuils, £168; painted and gilt settee and 6 fauteuils, 
£105; mahogany wardrobe, £61; French kingwood writing 
table, £63 ; Oriental famille rose dinner service, 67 pieces, £101 ; 
The Mocking of Christ, Van Dyck, £441 ; River Scene, F. Watts, 
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£73 ; Glass of Wine, etc., J. P. Kessel, £71 ; six mahogany chairs, 
£101; pair Regency folding card tables, £110; pair Sheraton 
card tables, £63 ; Queen Anne black lacquer bureau cabinet, £92 
12 oak dining chairs, two arms, £115 ; pair walnut frame settees, 
£63 ; mahogany bow front sideboard, £65; gentleman’s mahogany 
wardrobe, £65 ; carved mahogany sideboard, £84 ; Crown Derby 
dinner service, 125 pieces, £90; Nankin blue and white dinner 
service, 142 pieces, £136; Italian XVIth century Urbino lustre 
circular dish, 1o} ins., £210. 

September 19. Furniture and Porcelain, CHRISTIE’S : Old 
English tea service, inscribed ‘“‘Abbott and Mist Fleet Street,’ 
£86 ; pair Chelsea candelabra, £84 ; three Worcester vases and 
one cover, £42; pair Bloor Derby vase shaped ice pails, £70; 
Coalport dessert service, £84; Worcester one by Chamberlain, 
£84; Sevres dessert service, £121; 21 chairs, with ebonised 
frameworks, £73; three panels of Brussels tapestry, £819; and 
one of Aubusson, £52; old English chiming bracket clock by 
J. Windmills, London, with brass dial chased with cherubs in 
pedestal-shaped walnut case with domed top mounted with silver 
handle and plaques chased with foliage, 15} ins., and a rosewood 
bracket, £672 ; Regency mahogany sofa table, with two drawers, 
£86 ; six Chippendale chairs, with pierced inlaid backs, £152 ; 
ten walnut chairs, £67; old English chiming clock bracket by 
Moncrief, London, with brass dial chased with foliage in pedestal- 
shaped ebonised case, mounted with embossed metal gilt plaques 
and dome, 1g inches high, £67. 

September 20. Pictures and Drawings, CHRISTIE’s: Two 
drawings, one Copley Fielding, landscape, £94 ; and Venice, by 
Turner, £147; In for a Good Time, Munnings, £121; The 
Madonna holding the Infant Saviour, Sienese school, £147 ; 
The Garden of Eden, Jan Brueghel, £99; A view in St. James 
Park, showing Rosamond’s Pond, Hogarth, £525; Christ at the 
Tomb, Jacopo del Sellajo, £110; portrait of David Garrick and 
his wife, Zoffany, £126. 

September 25. Silver, CHristie’s: Large circular salver, 
John Bridge, 1827, £145 ; four silver gilt wine coolers, 1831-1837, 
£240 ; tea service, Queen Anne style, £240; four entrée dishes, 
1807, £125; George I coffee pot, Thomas Parr, 1719, £90; 
Queen Anne cup and cover, Richard Hutchinson, 1711, £78; 
four George I table candlesticks, 1718, £380 ; pair James I table 
candlesticks, Anthony Nelme, 1688, £145; Queen Anne cruet 
frame, on five baluster feet, Francis Garthorne, 1707, £90; 
pair George II tea caddies, John Newton, and bowl and cover, 
Joseph Sanders, 1731, £85 ; George I dredger, William Fleming, 
1717, £85; Queen Anne dredger, also Fleming, £105; pair 
Queen Anne taper sticks, £100; pair William III candlesticks, 
1699, maker’s mark, SM, £130; pair William and Mary candle- 
sticks, £115 ; and a similar pair but 1691, £125 ; and larger pair 
of the same period, engraved with coat of arms, 1690, £480 ; 
two James II tumbler cups, maker’s mark IS, £82 ; William and 
Mary plain cylindrical tankard, £165; James II one, 1687, maker’s 
mark R, £92 ; Charles II one, IB, a stag above, £95 ; Queen Anne 
pear-shaped chocolate pot, 1703, maker’s mark CO, £150; 
Charles II porringer and cover, 1677, £105 ; another, 1667, WW, 
£120; and a larger one of James II, 1685, IC, £135; William 
and Mary plain tankard and cover, LS, £155; two Charles II, 
1678, WS, £105, and WG, £105; Commonwealth one, small, 
EL, £210 ; Commonwealth porringer and cover, 1658, £115, and 
a Tazza, 1656, £310; Charles II beaker, 1672, £70; Charles I 
circular dish, 1630, £82; and another one by Thomas Maundy, 
1638, £220; and another similar, 1639, £240; Elizabethan 
silver gilt tazza, 1583, £330; Elizabethan Apostle spoon, IF, 
Jasper Fysher, £90 ; two seal top spoons, 1564 and '66, £70. 

September 26. Furniture and Porcelain, CHRISTIE’S : 
Worcester dinner service in the Oriental taste, £82 ; three Derby 
two-handled cups and part of a tea service, £283; pair Adam 
vase-shaped knife boxes, £129; Sheraton sideboard, £77; pair 
Regency dwarf cabinets, £92 ; Georgian mahogany cabinet, 32 ins., 
£96 ; Chippendale cabinet, 46 ins., £184 ; Dutch walnut cabinet, 
£95 ; Queen Anne walnut chest of drawers, £79 ; eight Jacobean 
chairs, two arms, £110 ; Chinese 6-leaf screen, £59 ; Louis XVI 
cabinet, tulipwood, £82; Chippendale mahogany settee, £121 ; 
Georgian wardrobe, 4 ft., £252 ; six Hepplewhite chairs, two arms, 
£76; oak trestle table, 8 ft., £136; mahogany dining table, 7 ft. 
6 ins., £89 ; pair Chippendale upright mirrors, £136. 


Ss s s 
“APOLLO” INDICES 


Indices to APOLLO volumes can be had by application to 
the Publisher, APOLLO, 10 Vigo Street, Regent Street, W.1. 
Price 2s. 3d. each. 
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CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENT 


THE PROBLEM OF PATRONAGE 


F publicity for an Exhibition were grossly overdone in the 

instance of the ‘Britain Can Make It’’ show at South Ken- 

sington, it has been underdone in that of The King’s Pictures 
at the Royal Academy. These pictures, which occupy the whole 
of the galleries at Burlington House and are to remain on show 
all through the winter, are admittedly the largest and finest 
private collection in the world. Many of them have never been 
seen before by the general public; many more, even though 
normally they can be seen in the various royal palaces, have not 
been available since before the war. One would have thought 
that this, if ever, was an opportunity for a flourish of silver 
trumpets, a fanfare for art. Not at all. Everything was con- 
ducted with the gentility and reticence of a middle-class funeral. 
The Press was—one felt, reluctantly—given a Pre-view; there 
was the usual 
Private View. 
There was no 
official opening, 
no posters (or, 
at least, none 
that I have seen) 
only a murmur 
or two on the 
B.B.C. round 
about midnight. 
The rest was 
silence, as _ be- 
came so royal 
and funerary an 
affair. There are 
to be a series 
of seven official 
lectures at the 
Royal Academy 
open to anybody 
enterprising 
enough to obtain 
one of the dis- 
creet announce- 
ments giving 
times, dates and 
subjects, and 
thereafter 
getting tickets. 

Let it be 
granted that 
even in these 
democratic days 
one does not 
expect royalty 
and royal insti- 
tutions such as the Academy to be blatant, but I cannot help 
feeling that something more might have been done, however far 
it fell short of the publicity which caused the royal party themselves 
to be dangerously jostled by film fans in Leicester Square or 
necessitated the protection of the police force round the Palladium 
Music Hall. I am old-fashioned enough to prefer that the 
newspapers and the cine-news of the world should associate 
British royalty with the possession of the greatest private collection 
of art rather than with Charlie Chaplin films, red-nosed comedians 
and trapeze artistes. I am modern enough to believe that this 
could have been done with a little of that preliminary publicity 
such as we gave in 1929 to the Italian Exhibition when people 
who had scarcely heard of Botticelli were kept on tenterhooks 
for a week wondering if ‘‘The Birth of Venus” would weather the 
rigours of the Bay of Biscay or if the goddess would finish her 
career in the waves whence she was born. Which ultimately 
proved very good for art, excellent (if not ultimately so) for our 
relations with the Italian Government, and profitable in gate 
money to the Exhibition. This same policy in its degree applied 
to the French, Persian, Chinese and Seventeenth Century Art 
Exhibitions which followed. One would have hoped that for 
this first of the Post-war Winter Exhibitions it might have been 
revived, 

The concern is the greater in that the Exhibition itself is so 
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PersPEx’s choice for the Picture of the Month 


PERSPEX 


fine. That it has its langours is inevitable; but despite these 
it is a triumph for the taste of the Royal patrons, a triumph the 
more remarkable when we remember that the Mantegna pictures 
at Hampton Court, the Raphael cartoons at South Kensington, 
the Leonardo and Holbein drawings at Windsor, and much else 
legitimately belong to the collection, as well as the early Italian 
and other possessions which Queen Victoria at the wish of her 
Consort passed over to the National Gallery. 

The collection raises interestingly the whole question of 
patronage and individual taste, even though so much of what is 
now left post-dates the centuries-long period when court patronage 
as the successor of church patronage was the economic basis of 
European art. Charles I stood at the end of that tradition 
alongside Louis XIV of France, when kingship was fast losing 
ground against 
the rise of the 
rich merchant- 
turned-aristo- 
crat class, and 
the artists were 
finding new 
patrons. 

Reviewing 
as we can in this 
Exhibition the 
record of Royal 
patronage, one 
is struck by two 
aspects of it. 
The first is the 
almost entire 
absence of land- 
scape painting 
save for com- 
paratively few 
Dutch works and 
that magnificent 
collection of 
Canalettos 
which are not 
quite pure land- 
scape. The sec- 
ond is the 
strange lack of 
patronage of 


By JOHN CONSTABLE, R.A. British painters. 


From the Exhibition at Tooth’s Galleries Less than one 


hundred pic- 
tures out of the 
more than five 
hundred shown, 
and only twenty artists out of the one hundred and seventy-five, 
are native. One does not usually advocate nationalism—that 
disease of our time—nor wish for its blight to spread over art, 
but in this matter of kingly encouragement with its echoes all 
down the social scale, the absence of it has resulted in something 
like a disservice to native genius. 

We are pleased, proud, and all the wealthier for the fact that 
Henry VIII made Holbein his Court Painter after Sir Thomas 
More had brought the painter to England. We rejoice that 
Charles I, patron of all the arts, recognized Rubens, and even 
more that he brought Van Dyck here and so gave to English 
painting a quality which it assimilated so splendidly. We 
hesitate over Lely (good as he was at his best), and would that 
the Italianised German Kneller had gone back to his several 
countries. This Royal patronage of foreign artists, the honouring 
them as Court painters, stretches back to the days when Mors 
and Eworth worked for the Tudors; includes Mytens under 
Charles I in the days before Van Dyck; and echoes on with 
Zoffany under George III to Winterhalter, the beloved of the 
Victorian Court. 

It encourages the persistent legend that England had no 
artists until Hogarth. Yet when Mors and Eworth were painting 
Mary and Elizabeth, John Bettes and Nicholas Hilliard were 
working, and one has only to study the masterly portrait of 
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“Edmund Buttes” at the National Gallery by the former, or 
the ‘Portrait of a Gentleman” at South Kensington by the latter 
to see what great talent is there. Similarly Lely and Kneller 
were shining at court, while our own John Riley gave up in 
despair, and Richard Wilson starved while Zoffany throve under 
the golden patronage of George III. 

The case of John Riley is a particularly interesting one. Was 
he, indeed, the painter of that masterly ‘‘Martha Horton of 
Sowerby” in the National Gallery, a portrait of such power and 
psychological insight that we cannot but place it in the first class ? 
Its honesty which gives no touch of flattery to the sitter yet 
leaves the impression of absolute beauy, its dependence upon 
no externals of costumes or background, in a word, its pure 
portraiture, reveals that whoever painted it was a master. There 
are two pictures by Riley at Burlington House, both of royal 
servants, not of the great ones themselves. One is of ‘Mrs. 
Katharine Elliot,” the nurse of Queen Anne; the other of 
“Bridget Holmes,” ‘‘Necessary Woman” to the Court. They 
are both fascinating pictures, with that same honesty which is 
at its noblest in the National Gallery work, the same power to 
reveal the essential personality of comparatively simple people. 
Bridget Holmes stands full length, wearing her working apron, 
her broom in her hand. She lived to be a hundred ; this painting 
was made when she was ninety-six, and the character accumulated 
during those years of service in humble tasks lives on the canvas. 

Riley, however, threw away his early individual vision, his 
capacity for direct painting as we have it in the portrait of 
Cromwell's ‘Chaplain Owen’”’ in the National Portrait Gallery, 
and lost himself in an effort to reflect again that reflection of 
Van Dyck which was earning for Lely the greatest patronage. 
One of the reasons for visiting the Exhibition at Burlington 
House is to sze him recapture some glimmer of the lost gold 
of his genius in this picture of the old servant. It is, by the 
way, worth remembering that Riley’s pupil was that Jonathan 
Richardson from whom Reynolds learned the rudiments of his 
art and to whom he admitted his indebtedness. This genuinely 
English tradition was a thin channel through the marsh of foreign 
influences. 

The other glaring instance of erratic patronage is that of 
Johann Zoffany by George III, a patronage which made the 
German artist a vogue of the time. We recall that this period 
saw the rise—without any encouragement from the Court—of 
the whole galaxy of English landscape painters. Whatever errors 
George III may have committed, however, we forgive him much 
for his acquisition of the Canalettos which be bought from the 
painter’s patron-agent Joseph Smith, Consul at Venice. Smith 
collected the very best of Canaletto’s work, and they became part 
of the British Royal Collection. Gallery IX, with nearly forty of 
these pictures displayed, provides one of the thrills of this Exhi- 
bition, and gives a rare opportunity for the study of every phase 
of the work of this artist. With this Smith Collection, too, 
came the lovely Vermeer, “‘A Lady at the Virginals,’’ and two 
of the many fine Rembrandts which are among the treasures of 
the Exhibition. 

With George IV Royal patronage rose again to something of 
the glory which it had known under Charles I. The interest of 
the Hanoverian King in XVIIth century Dutch art added some 
magnificent things to The King’s Pictures—more Rembrandts, 
Terborch, de Hooch and others. His response to native art led 
to the acceptance of the idea of commissioning Lawrence to 
paint portraits of the European leaders of the war against Napoleon 
and the creation of the Waterloo Chamber at Windsor Castle 
devoted to these—a project which can be studied anew on the 
walls of the Central Hall of the Royal Academy. 

One other interesting aspect of this history of Royal patronage 
is the originality of taste which led the Prince Consort to collect 
early Italian, Flemish and German masters. In the 1840’s that 
was genius in collecting. For it we forgive him Winterhalter. 

It is, of course, the thrill of the collector, great or small, rich 
or comparatively poor, royal or bourgeoise, to have this kind of 
artistic insight and to act upon it. To have bought the Duccio 
panels at a date when artistic fashion decreed that Italian art 
almost began with Raphael was a triumph, to have bought it for 
£190 is the reward of aesthetic perspicacity and the dream of 
every enthusiastic collector. I remember John Drinkwater telling 
me with pride as he showed me his magnificent collection of 
contemporary water-colours that he had bought most of them 
for sums round about £10 in the days when the artists were 
unknown. This is the real excitement of collecting for the 
connoisseur whose taste and foresight have to make up for a 
comparatively modest purse. It is, perhaps, a little less easy 
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these days when the dealers are ubiquitous, quite terrifyingly 
intelligent, and—naturally—commercially minded. Any artist 
who has a light must find it much more difficult to hide it under 
a bushel. Not that I have ever heard of an artist other than 
Browning’s ‘“‘Pictor Ignotus’” who had any such self-effacing 
urge. Nevertheless, old masters or newcomers, there are always 
opportunities for this kind of enlightened patronage and exciting 
acquisition. I have been impressed recently by the number of 
comparatively modest new galleries which have opened in London. 
Often they are rather remote from the fashionable purlieus of 
Bond Street and St. James’s which cater for the collectors with 
fairly robust bank balances. Naturally they tend to show the 
works of artists who are not yet sufficiently ‘“‘on the map” to 
command one-man shows in the well-known galleries, but it may 
be for this very reason that it is worth while to make a little 
pilgrimage to, say, Westbourne Grove where the Archer Gallery 
flourishes challengingly ; to the Rowley Gallery, which, blitzed 
from its old premises in Church Street, Kensington, now functions 
a trifle further afield in St. Mary Abbotts Terrace ; and to include 
in that visit one to the Le Jeune Gallery in Thackeray Street. 

Among the more modest galleries nearer in town there is 
the Phoenix just by Charing Cross itself which opened with an 
Exhibition of works deliberately priced under £10. Again there 
is the Batsford Gallery in Audley Street. They incline to exhibit 
the work of good book illustrators ; and in many instances these 
artists showing paintings planned for that purpose or work in 
mood of pure creation offer truly lovely things at very easy prices. 
A recent Exhibition was of the drawings of that now well-known 
book illustrator, Eileen Mayo; a score of pieces in her character- 
istic mood of decoration which takes such conscientious care of 
the surface quality of the things of nature she depicts and of the 
pattern and vitality underlying it. Earlier at the same Gallery 
that other fine woman illustrator, Vere Temple, had some equally 
delicate studies of plants, moths and butterflies. Not that the 
Batsford Gallery are concerned only with book illustrators, for 
Eric Kennington had pictures showing there recently, and along- 
side of Eileen Mayo were two artists—or should we say “a pair’ 
for Muriel Pemberton and Hadley Rowe are husband and wife, 
I learn, and as becomes or should become such a relationship 
they are two minds with but a single vision. Happily it is a 
fairly penetrating one, with technical power to render it in paint. 

Another Gallery which invariably repays a visit is the spacious 
one at Heal’s in Tottenham Court Road. It tends to be over- 
shadowed by the fine “‘garniture and household stuff’’ which 
tempt us on the approaches; but here again is a potential happy 
hunting ground for the collector of modest means and discerning 
eye. Almost always on these walls there are interesting early 
English water-colours, and along with these at the moment some 
paintings of India by Derek Fowler and of Burma by Gladys 
Wroughton, and a collection of other contemporary work. As 
with all the arts in England to-day, the difficulty is almost that 
of the high-level competence, the exemplary talent which does 
not leap the abyss which divides it from genius. I was impressed 
by that fact on a recent visit to Glasgow where the whole of the 
galleries of the great Art Gallery were given over to the Royal 
Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts Eighty-fifth Exhibition. There 
were approximately eight hundred exhibits and scarcely a bad 
one among them—and not one so good that it gave a thrill. 
Or was the fault in my mood, rendered faintly inattentive by a 
luncheon given by the Scottish P.E.N. Club, and depressed by 
hearing Professor Dee on “The Social Implications of Atomic 
Energy,” implications which made all the arts too like a pot of 
honey eaten on the grave ? 

A counter experience came at the Exhibition of Parson 
Painters at Walkers. I came to the sad conclusion that whatever 
were the fruits of the spirit a capacity to handle paint was not 
among them, and then was brought up abruptly in glad surprise 
before the paintings of A. P. Waller who evidently lives some- 
where in the Constable- -Gainsborough countryside where art is 
in the soil. His “Storm Clouds” was a minor thrill (perhaps 
engendered by the terrible mediocrity of the artistry of the other 
gentlemen of the cloth) but it was a thrill. 

On the infinitely higher ranges, back as it were among the 
Tritons and away from even the most lively of the minnows, 
the mention of Constable takes one to Tooth’s Gallery, where 
is a new early picture by that master, discovered in a small 
country house in Berks. It is a youthful work, done when the 
painter was twenty-seven. One likes to think that this, too, was 
bought by somebody with the genius for collecting the work of 
artists of promise. However far it falls short of the achievements 

(Continued on page 148) 
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THE RE-BIRTH OF THE LOUVRE 


BY ALEXANDER WATT (Paris) 


ISITORS to the Louvre to-day will find that the few 
rooms that are now re-opened to the public are as crowded 
as those of the National Gallery in London. At present 
two important exhibitions are being held which are of great 
interest, for they both tell of the remarkable activity of the 


to British visitors is a fine Raeburn portrait of an unknown 
gentleman. This example now brings the total of Raeburn 
portraits in the Louvre up to five. Le Nain’s ‘‘Return from the 
Christening” is of almost as fine a quality as those which figure 
in a number of leading British private collections. It was painted 





Pierre Séguier, Duc de Villemor and Chancellor of France, entering Paris in the procession of Marie-Thérése, 26th August, 
1660, by Charles Le Brun. Purchased for the French nation from Madame de La Chevrinliére 


Curators of the National Museums of France during the German 
Occupation. 

In the imposing Salle des Etats a collection of the more 
important acquisitions made during the War are placed on view. 
Here are exhibited 363 out of a total of 972 objets d’art acquired 
and purchased for the Louvre and National Museums of France. 
The place of honour among the 52 paintings has been reserved 
for the magnificent composition by Le Brun depicting Chancellor 
Séguier in the procession formed on the occasion of the entry 
into Paris of Queen Marie-Thérése, on 26th August, 1660. This 
canvas, in which the figures are life-size, is the most important 
work by Le Brun now in the possession of the Louvre. Pierre 
Séguier, Duc de Villemor, was an ardent supporter of Le Brun, 
until Louis XIV appointed him Premier Peintre du Roi, in 1664. 

Among other paintings in this exhibition which are of interest 


in 1642 and is a slightly earlier work than the one in the National 
Gallery. ‘‘The Young Draughtsman,” by Chardin, is identical 
with the picture which is, or was, in the Kaiser-Friederich Museum 
in Berlin. Painted by Chardin in 1737, it was engraved by Faber, 
in London, in 1740. La Princesse de Polignac, née Winnaretta 
Singer, who died in London in 1943, has bequeathed an excep- 
tionally beautiful Manet, ‘“‘The Reading,” which portrays Mme. 
Manet and her son. 

One of the finest pieces of sculpture acquired at the beginning 
of the war and which figures prominently in the Louvre exhibi- 
tion, is a marble torso of the Vth century B.c. This is believed 
to be a Roman replica of a Greek original executed circa 460 B.c. 

Leaving the Salle des Etats we are led into the Daru Galleries 
where a number of the famous Louvre paintings are on temporary 
exhibition. Here René Huyghe, the able curator of the section 
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Portrait of an unknown gentleman, by Raeburn. Bequeath- The Young Draughtsman, by Chardin. Grant made by 
ed by Mme. Leomonnier to the Louvre Collection Mme. Sommier, née Casimir Périer, to the Louvre Collection, 
1943 


of paintings of the Louvre, has taken the opportunity of giving successive schools of painting but rather to stress some interesting 
the public an idea of the much-improved conditions under which tendency which, from a histrionic or technical point of view, 
the total collection will one day be presented. He has likewise affected different periods of art throughout the centuries. Thus 
profited the occasion to hang these canvases not according to we see Corot hung between Le Nain and Watteau, and Rembrandt 
juxtaposed with Tintoretto and Delacroix. 

The pleasure of once again admiring 
these masterpieces is added to by the 
fact that several have been most success- 
fully cleaned and fitted with new and 
beautiful period frames. Rembrandt, 
Ruysdael, Watteau, Claude, Poussin and 
Philippe de Champaigne now appear 
more brilliant and inspiring than ever 
before. 

In contrast with the energetic mea- 
sures taken in London to restore several 
of the National Gallery pictures (such as 
Velasquez’ portrait of Philip of Spain 
which raised a storm of dispute), the 
Louvre authorities have, in the past, 
been criticised for their seeming hesita- 
tion in cleaning some of their more 
important masterpieces. But the Paris 
experts have been taking their time. A 
laboratory was founded in 1939, called 
the Mainini Institute, where every facility 
was given to the Louvre restorers for the 
detailed scientific study of classic paint- 
ing. By 1939 great strides had been 
made behind the locked doors of the 
Louvre laboratory and a number of 
paintings of the Italian School had been 
successfully restored. But it was during 
the German Occupation, strange to say, 
that the numerous restorers of the 
Louvre achieved their best results. With 
France under the heel of the Hun, these 
restorers banded together—hitherto they 
Return from the Christening, by Louis Le Nain. Bequeathed to the Louvre had worked separately, each applying his 

Collection by Paul Jamot own particular and secret technique— 
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THE RE-BIRTH OF THE LOUVRE 





The Reading (Mme. Manet and her son), by Manet. Bequeathed by 
La Princesse de Polignac, née Winnaretta Singer 


in a national effort to clean and restore as many masterpieces as possible. 

It is significant that of the numerous paintings which have been cleaned by 
the Louvre experts, only one has had its former coat of varnish completely 
removed. I refer to the striking portrait of Arnauld d’Andilly, by Philippe 
de Champaigne, which, in the present exhibition, is the subject of astonishment 
and admiration. To give the visitor some idea of the original state of this 
canvas the restorers have left two square inches of the age-old varnish on the 
top right-hand edge of the picture. It is interesting to note that the National 
Gallery experts have likewise dared to treat so severely and completely only 
one of their war-period restorations—Rembrandt’s ‘‘Christ and the Woman 
taken in Adultery.” 

In all other cases of cleaning by the Louvre restorers the varnish has been 
most carefully removed, but never completely. One of the obvious reasons for 
this is that certain pigments are less stable than others and that, generally speak- 
, te ing, light tonal values in paintings by the old masters remain intact, while the 
Torso. Roman replica of a Greek original darker values gradually become more sombre. Thus the complete removal of 

of circa 460 B.c., purchased in 1939 varnish from most classic paintings would result in a discordant harmony of 

chromatic values or in otherwise inexplicable brutal contrasts. An exception is 

the painting of Rubens, as can be judged by the magnificent éclat of the newly 
restored ‘‘Rape of the 
Sabines” and “Judg- 
ment of Paris” in the 
National Gallery. 
The Louvre restor- 
ers, wishing to explain 
this to the public, 
have, in one or two 
paintings on view in 
the Daru Galleries, 
left a few square 
inches exposed on the 
extreme edge of the 
canvas where the var- 
nish has been totally 
removed. In one or 
two compositions by 
Poussin and Claude 
we can here see for 
ourselves how bright 
and clear the sky has 
remained in contrast 
to the distinct dark- 
ening of the more 
sombre hues of the 
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A view of the Exhibition of Masterpieces from the National Collection, Daru Gallery, showing landscape. 
canvases hung to stress some interesting tendency—thus Corot hung between Le Nain And all these re- 
and Watteau markable restorations 
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were carried out under the most trying conditions of the German 
Occupation and the nightmare dangers of the war, when the 
carefully concealed pictures of the Louvre were given extraordinary 
care and attention. They were regularly aired, inspected and 
repacked. They were re-classified and re-catalogued. New frames 
were found for many of them and now it is only a question of time 
before they return to grace the re-decorated walls of the Louvre. 

The curators of the National Museums of France have, 
indeed, an exciting story to tell of how they safeguarded the 
national art treasures. Happily they had sufficient forethought, 
during the momentous months of late 1938 and early 1939, 
to make every arrangement for the evacuation and transport to 
various places of hiding throughout France of all the national 
collections. Within a month of the Louvre closing its doors— 





ARNAULD D’ANDILLY, by Philippe de Champaigne. 

Completely cleaned and restored by Louvre experts who have 

left two square inches of the age-old varnish on top right- 
hand corner (see text) 
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Another view of the 
Daru Gallery— 
Rembrandt is jux- 
taposed with 
Tintoretto and 
Delacroix 


in August, 1939—the National Museums of France, twenty-seven 
in number, had terminated all protective measures. Several 
hundred thousand objets d’art, including all the paintings and 
drawings from the Louvre, had been dispersed among thirteen 
different depositories set up in the Chateaux of the Loire and the 
Department of the Sarthe. No less than three hundred separate 
journeys were made to transport the Louvre collection to the 
Chateau de Chambord. And then, when the collapse of France 
appeared evident, the curators and their assistants performed 
remarkable feats in transporting these countless treasures through 
zones of combat to places of safety and hiding from the enemy. 
Transport difficulties were, of course, enormous. But many 
were the people who came to the rescue. The Comedie Francaise, 
for example, willingly lent their large lorries for removing stage 
decors and settings in order to vacate outsize canvases from the 
Louvre. And Capitaine Bazin, assistant curator of the section 
of paintings of the Louvre, effected the hazardous task of trans- 
porting over three thousand of the most precious of the Louvre 
paintings to the Department of Aveyron. In the turmoil of 
retreating armies, in the panic of fleeing civilians, and under 
bombardment, he got the pictures to safety. It was a question 
of a race against time and of getting over the bridges with his 
precious lorry-loads before they were blown. But every art 
treasure got to its destination. 

Shortly after the Allied landing in North Africa the number 
of depositories in France for national objets d’art was thirty-three, 
safeguarding five thousand packing-cases. By 1944 the number 
of forty-four depositories had been reduced to thirty-four, despite 
the fact that the total figure of hidden packing-cases had risen to 
eight thousand one hundred and ninety! And to-day the 
curators can proudly proclaim that none has been lost ! 

Visitors to the Louvre, and art lovers the world over, can 
truly be grateful to the directors and personnel of the National 
Museums of France for their sacrifices and untiring energies 
during the martyrdom of France, resulting in the complete 
reintegration of her inestimable art treasures. 


s s S 
COVER PLATE 


This very beautiful little picture, so full of feeling and so 
exquisitely painted and well preserved, invites comparison with 
some fine miniature from a livre d’heures of the same period. 

Formerly in the James Russell collection, the picture was 
known in the past for a long time as by van Eyck, and was exhi- 
bited as such at the Burlington Fine Arts Club Exhibition in 
1926. Later it was attributed to Petrus Christus, but so little 
is known of this early Flemish master that Messrs. W. E. Duits, 
the present owners, prefer to ascribe it simply—Flemish Master ; 
to name the artist would be an attribution only. It is only of 
the date (about 1460), therefore, that they will speak with certainty. 

Great care must have been taken of this precious little panel 
during the five hundred years of its existence, for the paint is as 
fresh and beautiful as if the picture had been painted only 
recently. Even the pencil drawing lines put in by the master 
are still visible, near the base of the column and among the folds 
of the Virgin’s dress. It is now hanging at W. E. Duits’ galleries, 
6 Duke Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 
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SCOTTISH SILVER—1. TO 1603 BY IAN FINLAY 


HE Scottish heritage of old silver is poor in quantity as compared with the 
English heritage. This is true especially of pre-Reformation work. The 
few surviving pieces have been examined and re-examined until it would 
seem there can be little more to say about them, but in several respects they reflect 
the background against which they were made, so different from the English 
background, and because of this 

‘ their interest cannot dim. 
Why is there so little of this 
early Scottish silver? The ques- 
tion has been answered in a variety 





MACE of the University of Glas- 
gow. The head. French. Mid- 
XVth century 





(Left) MACE of Faculty of Canon Law, St. Andrews University. Scottish. First 
half XVth century 
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(Right) UNIVERSITY MACES, St. Andrews. Left to right: Faculty of Arts, 
French, 1414-1418. St. Salvator’s College, French (Paris), 1461. Faculty of Canon 
Law, Scottish. First half XVth century 
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THE GALLOWAY MAZER. Canongate (Edinburgh). THE GALLOWAY MAZER. Print 
Maker: James Gray. C. 1569 





ST. JOHN’S KIRK, PERTH. Left: The “Queen COMMUNION CUP, FORGUE. Maker: Henry 
Mary Cup,” S. German, mid-XVIth century. Right: Thomsone. Deacon: James Cok. Edinburgh. Bowl 
The “Nuremberg Cup,” XVIIth century attributed to 1563 
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of ways, generally laying the blame upon the Reformation. This 
is misleading. Inventories make it clear there was a great deal 
of plate in the possession of the Church before 1560, and in 
the houses of such clerics as the Parson of Stobo. There is on 
the other hand no evidence of quantities of secular plate. 
Undoubtedly much of the Church plate must have been destroyed 
by the Reformers, but there are no records of such destruction 
to compare with the Dissolution of the Monasteries under 
Henry VIII or with the work of Elizabeth’s commissioners. 
The dearth of early plate is, I think, mainly attributable to two 
factors: first, that Scotland, a poor country, never possessed a 
real wealth of gold and silver vessels, and second, that the Catholic 
clerics considered, not unnaturally, that the plate was the property 
of their Church and therefore took it with them when they fled, 
when circumstances permitted. 

No doubt most of the more ornate plate in Scotland was of 
foreign make. The 
maces of the Faculty 
of Arts and of St. 
Salvator’s College at 
St. Andrews Univer- 
sity are outstanding 
examples. Both were 
made specially for their 
purpose and have very 
intricate and beautiful 
heads of Gothic taber- 
nacle form. The sec- 
ond was made in Paris 
in 1461 by the gold- 
smith to the Dauphin, 
John Maiel. The first 
is about forty years 
older, although its au- 
thorship, “aliquis certus 
et notabilis aurifabro,” 
is unknown. But in 
spite of the poverty and 
disturbances which 
held back medieval 
Scotland there seems 
to have been a con- 
siderable native tradi- 
tion in the working of 
precious metals, not 
only in the Highlands, 
where the strange class 
of ceards maintained a 
vestige of the Celtic 
feeling in their jewel- 
lery, but in the burghs 
where there were crafts- 
men making much 
more sophisticated 
articles. The third 
mace at St. Andrews, 
belonging to the Fac- 
ulty of Canon Law, is 
clearly such a Scottish 


of it with its two com- 

panions throws much 

light on the state of craftsmanship north of the Border in those 
days. As Mr. Alexander J. S. Brook showed over fifty years ago, 
there is no question of the artistry of the maker, but as a craftsman 
he is not the equal of the Paris goldsmiths. He has by no means 
copied the other maces and has produced a head in many ways 
sounder in design and more dignified than the heads of the other 
maces, but his structural methods are less sure and his work has 
not withstood the passage of time as it should have done. 

The mace of Glasgow University bears notable evidence of 
the removal of plate and valuables by the clergy driven out at 
the time of the Reformation. An inventory of University 
possessions records how in 1560 the Bishop of Glasgow carried 
to Paris ‘‘all the Silver Warke and hail Juels of the Hie Kirk,” 
as well as the mace given into his keeping by the Rector. It 
was recovered thirty years later. In form it closely resembles 
the Arts mace at St. Andrews. Its origin was probably similar, 
and it was in use about 1469. 

That the Edinburgh goldsmiths had built up a considerable 
reputation for themselves during the Middle Ages is seen in the 





COMMUNION CUP, CURRIE. Maker: 
piece, and comparison Deacon: David Heriot. 
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interest taken by James II, who in 1485 laid down that “‘al gold- 
smytis werk be merkit wt his avn mark, the dekynis mark, and 
the mark of the toune.”” And about sixty years later another 
Stuart sovereign considered them worthy to make the Royal 
Crown, which is therefore the oldest of the British Royal Crowns. 
John Mosman was the first of several goldsmiths to work on it. 

More extensive evidence of the skill of the burgh craftsmen 
is to be found in the small but impressive group of mazers. It 
is an interesting commentary on patronage of the crafts in Reform- 
ation Scotland that all these mazers appear to have been made 
between 1560 and the end of the century, with the exception of 
the Tulloch and the Bannatyne or Bute mazers. This last has 
been attributed by Mr. J. H. Stevenson, in an important paper 
delivered to the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, to the first 
half of the XVIth century, but the print, with its lion couchant 
in relief, he connects on what seem to be very good grounds with 
the years immediately 
following the Battle of 
Bannockburn—1314 to 
1318. This is the only 
Scottish mazer which 
conforms to the usual 
English type. 

The typical Scot- 
tish mazer is of the 
standing type. St. 
Andrews possesses two 
of them—the little 
university town so 
closely associated with 
John Knox, and the 
ruins of whose cathe- 
dral caused Dr. John- 
son to wish the great 
Reformer buried under 
the highway, owns an 
oddly high proportion 
of surviving examples 
of early Scottish silver. 
The St. Mary’s mazer 
is plain, its maplewood 
bowl mounted with a 
simple rim and an un- 
decorated stem spread- 
ing to a moulded foot. 
The print carries two 
Biblical quotations and 
the date 1567, but the 
year of origin is pro- 
bably 1562, for this is 
the oldest known piece 
of marked Edinburgh 
plate, made by Alex- 
ander Auchinleck dur- 
ing one of the two 
periods of deaconship 
of Thomas Ewing. The 
hall-marking of silver 
in Scotland, it should 
be said, was imposed 
by Act of Parliament 
in 1457. A rather more 
ornate mazer of the same sort, also marked, is the Fergusson. 
Adam Craige, of Edinburgh, was the maker, and the rim carries 
an excellent example of the wriggled assay-mark, another link, 
if an obscure one, in the chain of close relationships binding 
Scotland to the Continent in those days. But the most elaborate 
of this series of bowls are the Tulloch, the Galloway and the 
Craigievar. In all of them the rim is deep and boldly and 
beautifully everted, with rich engraving, and the baluster stem 
is handsomely embellished with acanthus fronds. One, the 
Craigievar, is of Edinburgh make, by James Craufuird under the 
deaconship of George Heriot, which limits the year to 1591. 
The other two bear a stag lodged, the mark of the Canongate, 
at that time separate from Edinburgh. The maker’s mark on 
both is I.G. in monogram, which Commander G. E. P. How 
has identified as James Gray. An inscription on the print of 
the Galloway runs thus: 

Proverb 22. Ane. good. mane. is. to. be . chosen . Aboue 
great . riches . And . louing . favour . Is . aboue . siluer 
And . aboue . Moste . fyne . golde . 1569 


Hugh Lindsay. 
Edinburgh, 1596-1600 
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Reformed Kirk for sacred uses. 


stamp of James Cok. 


rights on the Deveron in 1630. 
Rosneath. 
and as deacon also. 
Midlothian. 


initials 
the parish from 1591 to 1631. 


the Galloway mazer ; 


John’s Kirk, Perth, and Rosneath. 


Gilbert. 
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Kirk, Perth, is the finest surviving piece of this sort. 
shapes ; anything suggestive of Catholic rites was shunned. Since in the new Kirk 
the cup had to be shared by the laity, a large capacity was necessary, and the standing 
mazer must at once have suggested itself as a model. 
a link, with a fine pair of mazer-like Communion cups, but the oldest existing pair 
of the type belong to the parish of Forgue. The bowl at least may be dated between 
1563 and 1565, as it has the mark of Henry Thomsone of Edinburgh, with the deacon’s 
Stem and foot may not be so old. 
cups are thankofferings by Crichton, Laird of Frendraught, whose name appears on 
them, as he narrowly escaped a charge of murder after a dispute over some fishing 
Another pair of XVIth century cups belong to 
They are Edinburgh cups of 1585-86, with James Mosman as maker 
They are of secular wine-cup form, well proportioned. But 
perhaps the most delicately-pleasing of the early cups is in the parish of Currie, in 
The maker is Hugh Lindsay and the deacon David Heriot, which 
indicates the cup was made in Edinburgh between 1596 and 1600, while the engraved 
inside the bowl commemorate Matthew Lichtone, M.A., minister of 
All these vessels are technically excellent, their fine 
lines and proportions compensating for absence of embellishment, and the same is 
true of the handsome Edinburgh baptismal-basin of St. John’s Kirk, Perth. 
argue a high standard of craftsmanship among the silversmiths of the Capital, at least. 

I am indebted to St. Andrews University and to the Controller of H.M. 
Stationery Office for permission to reproduce the St. 
in the Fife Inventory of the Commission for Ancient Monuments in Scotland. 
would also express gratitude to the Earl of Galloway, who agreed to my illustrating 
to the University of Glasgow for the photograph of the 
University mace ; and to the ministers and kirk sessions of Currie, Forgue, St. 
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The Tulloch, the print of which bears the arms of Tulloch of Tannochy and the 
date 1557, only just pre-dates the Reformation. 

There is no doubt much secular foreign plate must have been adapted by the 
The beautiful “‘Queen Mary Cup” of St. John’s 
But emphasis was on secular 


(To be continued) 





BAPTISMAL BASIN, St. John’s Kirk, Perth. Maker: David 
Deacon: Wm. Cok. Edinburgh, 1591-4 
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CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS—continued from page 140 
of his maturity there is so much in it that bears Constable’s signature that it 
shows well in an Exhibition full of fine pictures: 
distant water, the flicker of light again on the leaves of the near bushes, the solidity 


a splash of brightness along the 
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St. Andrews again provides 


It seems likely that these 


They 


Andrews maces, which appear 
I 





COMMUNION CUP, ROSNEATH. 


Maker: James Mosman. Edinburgh, 


1585-6 


of the houses in the tiny township nestling between 
the broad sweeping hills. The division of the 
panel between earth and sky is not too happy, and 
the sky itself is rather empty and unimaginative for 
Constable. But we have to remember that it was 
painted nearly twenty years before “‘The Hay 
Wain,” at a time when Constable himself was 
writing modestly 
“T feel now that I shall some time or other 
make some good pictures, pictures that shall 
be valuable to posterity, if I do not reap the 
benefit of them.” 
In the same Exhibition is another painting by an 
under-thirty: a Monet painted about 1869. It is 
a coast scene at Le Havre, and the artist is feeling 
out towards the broken colour and definite Impres- 
sionism which we now associate with him. Yet it 
radiates light from shifting water and cirrus 
clouds. One wonders whether any wandering 
patron saw in that picture by a young unknown 
artist the self-evident beauty and the promise 
which ultimately put the painter into the front 
rank and gave his pictures the sheer sales-room 
value they have to-day. If so the genius of the 
artist was met by the genius of an aesthete, 
that electric contact which gives the flash of 
wonder to this business of collecting pictures. 
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THE RICHARD DE LA MARE COLLECTION OF JAPANESE 
CERAMIC WARES~ PART II BY VICTOR RIENAECKER 


PART from the extensive use of abstract brocade designs 

(see Fig. I), there is one characteristic to be noted about 
Japanese decorative motifs and that is the tendency to accen- 

tuate horizontal as opposed to vertical lines (see Figs. II and III). 
This may be clearly seen in the convention for clouds and in the 
wide-spreading branches of the fir tree and in the endless flowing of 
rivulets and streams. It is true the high waterfall is often a motif 
in Japanese landscape painting, and in garden designs, but the Japanese 
do not share to the same extent, even as the Chinese, the passion for 
precipitous mountain peaks and steeply falling water. It is rather 
in the less dramatic flowing lines of the moving stream that the 
Japanese feel they can best express their humbler attitude to Nature. 
This preference for the horizontal is exhibited in Japanese writing. 
The horizontal lines are generally drawn first and the vertical lines 
afterwards. This has been thought to indicate the fundamental 
difference in attitude to the Universe between peoples of the East 
and peoples of the West. In Western European writing, it is the 
vertical lines which predominate ; the horizontal lines being added 
afterwards, as in the crossing of the letter “‘t.’’ The vertical line 
indicates the centre, and the horizontal line an expanse; the West 
usually establishes the self as the centre and then reaches out towards 
others ; the East, on the other hand, lays the foundation of thoughts 
in the multitude, and then proceeds to find the centre in the self. 
The vertical line expresses the finite while the horizontal line expresses 
infinity. In the West the finite (or vertical line) precedes the infinite 
(or horizontal line) and formulates its own desires ; and it is therefore 
more egoistic or individualistic. In the East, infinity (or horizontal 
line, or the multitude) precedes the finite (a vertical line, or the self) 
and seeks to formulate the centre according to the spirit of the multi- 
tude ; it is therefore less individualistic, less self-asserting. The East 
tends more to generalisation, while the West is more for specialisation. 
The East tries to make the desires of the multitude converge to a 
point, even as Mt. Fuji suggests the idea of starting from the broad 
base, the multitude, and working up to the apex. On this account, 
too, Mt. Fuji may be said to symbolise faithfully the spirit of the East. 

The horizontal cloud motif is also frequently met with in Japanese 
lacquer work, in many hanging paintings and scroll paintings. It is 
in the flight of birds, in the passing of clouds and the flowing of waters 
that the Japanese see the essential symbols of life. ‘‘We live for a 
while and pass on, leaving but little trace upon the eternity of things.”’ 
This attitude is at the root of all that is subtlest in their art, and affords 
the key to the best understanding of it. 

The pyramid or triangular shape of Mt. Fugi symbolises Fire, 
and represents one of the five elements known to the Japanese as 
“‘gorin.”’” A circle or sphere symbolises Water, which ever seeks to 
find its own centre of gravity. Indeed, it is impossible for the Occi- Fig. I SQUARE PORCELAIN SAKI BOTTLE 
dental to sense even a small fraction of the subtle meaning of associated decorated on the biscuit, in turquoise green and yellow 
enamels, with broken brocade design, 
shape derived from Dutch wine 
bottle. Probably Kutani ware, early 
XVIIIth century. Height: 4.5 inches 

at widest. Width: 9.5 inches 





Fig. II. PORCELAIN TRAY dec- 

orated in enamel colours with pine tree 

and rock and bands of mist with 

clouds ; derived from old Tosa School 

paintings. Probably Kakiemon, late 

XVIIth century. Length: 8.3 inches. 
Width: 5.2 inches 
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Fig. III. PORCELAIN DISH, peony with variegated bands 
of mist—red, green, yellow, and blue enamels. Probably 
Kutani ware, late XVIIth century. Dia: 8.3 inches 


shapes, colours and subjects in Japanese art which they are 
calculated to convey to the cultivated native mind. One of the 
allusive Japanese ways of illustrating their love of Nature is 
suggested by the beauty of scattered flowers or the petals of fallen 
blossoms. Even when they lie like flakes of snow upon the 
ground or float upon the stream, to the Japanese mind they are 
still sensitively a part of Nature, whose heart seems to throb 
through each petal. There are several pieces in the de la Mare 
Collection in which the sole decoration is of a few small flowers 
scattered lightly within and without a bowl or a dish. This 
refinement of allusion which the Japanese have developed to the 
highest degree is an outstanding characteristic of their best art. 
It is a quality which the Zen sect of Buddhism brought to the 
greatest pitch of perfection, and is generally referred to as 








Fig. IV. PORCELAIN PLATE, sheaves of brushwood 
and cherry blossoms in underglaze blue combined with 
enamels. Design copied at Meissen in 1720. Probably 
Kakiemon ware, late XVIIth century. Dia.: 8.4 inches 


shibumi (shibui is the adjective), though different terms are used 
in different circumstances to describe it. In connection with 
building, for example, they speak of it as wabi; in connection 
with the garden, as sabi; and they describe quiet good taste as 
shibui. But all these words really mean the same thing—the 
essential quality of all true beauty. It is that quality which is 


Fig. V. 
PORCELAIN 
BOWL 
with raised 
design and 
decorated with 
cherry blossoms. 
Probably 
Kakiemon ware, 
early XVIIIth 
century. 
Dia.: 7.7 inches 


Fig. VI. 
PORCELAIN 
SPRINKLER 

BOTTLE 
with Howo bird 
in raised design 

and peony in 
underglaze blue. 

Probably 
Hirado ware, 

late XVIIIth 


century. 
Max. dia.: 5.7 

inches. 
Height: 11.2 

inches 
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Fig. VII. PORCELAIN BOWL (same piece as Fig. V) decorated with peony 
flowers outside. Kakiemon ware, late XVIIth century. Dia. : 


humble and reticent. It is natural and has depth, but avoids 
being too apparent or ostentatious. It is simple without being 
crude; austere without being severe. It is that which gives 
spiritual joy, a subtle touch of the modesty of the soul. A garden 
without moss covering the ground is considered lacking in 
shibumi ; a dress of violent colours without anything to restrain 
them is thought of as showing absence of shibumi; a painting 
which has only surface beauty is said to be without shibumi. 
A colour is shibui when it is subdued and unpretentious. The 
Tea Ceremony is based upon this essential quality—so much so 
that tea, which is cha in Japanese, is often used as a synonym of 
shibumi. The Japanese speak of a man without cha or shibumi, 
who does not find a better reason always behind commonplace 
reasons ; or who fails to find order in disorder ; or who refuses to 
see beauty in the inconsistencies of life. Sabi is spoken of as 
that which is “‘mellowed by use, patinated by age, reticent and 
lacking in the assertiveness of the new.’’ Its essence was sug- 
gested in a poem by Kyogoku Teika, and there are many other 
poems illustrating this quality of shibumi or wabi. The priest 
Saigyo expressed it in his poem when he sang of the soul’s 
melancholy in the quietude of the marsh at the 
autumn dusk, and the haiku poet Bashé revealed it 
in his best-known lines : 

“An ancient pond ! 

A frog plunged—splash !” 

(Trans. by Miyamori) 

“‘Furu ike ya 

Kawazu tobi komu 

Mizu no oto.” 
Thus it even prescribed that the waterfall of a 
Japanese garden should not be fully exposed to 
view, but have at least the branch of a tree leaning 
across it to conceal it partially. Without this 
quality of shibumi, the most cultivated Japanese 
think no art worth while, no person worth knowing, 
no house worth inhabiting, no furniture or objects 
of use worth having. Many pieces in the de la 
Mare Collection possess shibumi in full measure. 

A distinctive feature of much Japanese ceramic 

work is its marked asymmetry. The great manipu- 
lative skill of the Japanese potter is often masked 
by a studied roughness and a deliberate change of 
shape effected by the hand of the potter after his 
piece has been accurately thrown on the wheel (see 
Fig. IX). This gives to each piece a unique quality 
which is preferred to a smooth surface and perfect 
finish. This characteristic applies mostly to the 
older wares and especially to the many types for 
the Tea Ceremony. There are of course many 
others in which high finish was especially esteemed; 
and it is these in which the de la Mare Collection 
is strongest. The stoneware with creamy, crackled 
glaze made at Satsuma and Kyoto (see Fig. X) 
from the XVIIIth century onwards and painted 
with designs in enamel colours and gilding leaves 
nothing to be desired in this respect. The vast 
quantities of pottery and porcelain made since the 
opening up in 1859 of Japan to Western ideas 


Fig. VIII. 
and flowers. Kakiemon ware, late XVIIth century. (This piece bears a mark 


of the Dresden Collection underneath.) Ht. : 


with an eye to foreign trade conforms in 
general to European notions of ceramic 
perfection. 

The de la Mare Collection contains 
some remarkable specimens of “Blue 
and White.”” It is believed that ‘Blue 
and White’’ was introduced into Japan 
early in the XVIth century by Shonzui, 
who went to the factory of Ching-té 
Chén in 1510 to study the making of 
the Chinese blue and white porcelain. 
After five years spent in China he 
returned to Japan bringing with him a 
supply of Chinese materials which 
included, so it is said, some of the 
precious Mohammedan blue. With this 
stock-in-trade, tradition has it, he estab- 
lished himself in Hizen, in the Island 
of Kiushia, in the neighbourhood of 
Arita. Shonzui died about 1550 and 
some fifty-five years later deposits of 


7.7 inches porcelain stone on Izumi-yama were 
found by the Korean immigrant potter 
Risampei. A factory was established at Arita and the manu- 


facture of true Japanese porcelain then began. The Arita stone 
was found to contain elements of both kaolin and petuntse in 
such proportions that it could be used alone to make true 
porcelain without admixture of any other material. But it is 
difficult to manage and apt to be coarse. It was not until about 
1660 that the beautiful enamelling for which the ware is chiefly 
noted was perfected. A potter named Sakaida Kakiemon is 
credited with this development. The finest Kakiemon enamels 
are a soft orange red, a grass green, and light blue ; and to these 
may be added a pale primrose yellow, turquoise green, gold and 
sometimes underglaze blue. The best designs are slight and 
elegant and in the most refined Japanese taste, leaving plenty of 
white background when it is of a quality to take its part in the 
composition. A few blossoms, a floral medallion, a flowering 
prunus tree, a banded hedge with birds, quails and millet, birds 
upon a bough, a tiger and bamboos, a dragon, or children, are 
some of the motifs of these slight but exquisitely balanced designs 
(see Figs. VII, VIII, XII and XIV). 

The Dutch, who were allowed to establish a settlement on 





PORCELAIN BOWL decorated with rocks and maple leaves 


4.3 inches. Dia.: 9.7 inches 
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Figs. IX and X. STONEWARE BOTTLES (left) decorated 


with maple branch and leaves. Inuyma ware, late XVIIIth cen- Fig. XI. PORCELAIN DISH decorated in enamel colours 
tury. Ht. : 9.25 inches ; (right) with Howo bird flying over waves. and black with birds perched on branch of plum blossom. 
Probably Kyoto ware, XVIIIth century. Ht.: 10.6 inches Kutani ware, late XVIIth century. Dia.: 5.5 inches 


Figs. XII. 

A SET OF FOUR 
BOWLS. 
Decorated in 
enamel colours and 
black. 
Kakiemon ware, 
late XVIIth or 
early XVIIIth 
century. 

Dia. : 4.25 inches 


(Left) Children 
playing with 
flower-chariot 
(Hana Quruma) 


(Right) Hotei 





(Left) 
Children playing 
with snowball 


( Right) 
Probably Ono No 
Komachi 
(Court Poetess) 
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Fig. XIII. Sixteen-petalled PORCELAIN BOWL with 

raised chrysanthemums on border and in coloured enamels 

superimposed. Imari, early XVIIIth century. Dia.: 
7-8 inches 


the Island of Deshima, off Nagasaki, in the year 1641, very 
soon found that this enamelled ware was in great demand in 
Europe, and it came to be exported in considerable quantities. 
Old catalogues call it the premiére qualitié coloriée de Japon, 
and it was later freely copied by the potters of Delft and the 
porcelain-makers of St. Cloud, Mennecy, Meissen, Chelsea, 
and elsewhere. But apparently the Dutch taste soon demanded 
something more florid than the early Kakiemon wares; and 
the story is that one of their company, Sieur Wagenaar, sug- 
gested a more ornate decoration based upon Japanese brocade 
patterns. Whatever the truth of this story, there arose a demand 
for a second and entirely different type of ware made at Imari, 





Fig. XV. PORCELAIN BOWL with Chinese subject. 
Probably Arita ware, late XVIIth century. Dia. : 5.6 inches 





Fig. XIV. PORCELAIN PLATE with bird on bamboo 
shoot, in enamel colours. Kakiemon ware, late XVIIth 
century. Dia. : 9.8 inches 


the seaport of Arita, solely for the European trade. Some of 
this ware is heavy, coarse, and greyish, and its roughness had to 
be concealed by designs of dark, cloudy blue set off with Indian 
red and gilding. These colours are supplemented by green, 
yellow and aubergine and occasionally by a brownish-black 
(distinct from the greenish-black of the Chinese Famille verte). 
The designs, irregular and confused, consist of asymmetrical 
panels surrounded by mixed brocade patterns. This ware 
enjoyed great popularity in Europe, where it was described as 
“old Imari.” 

The de la Mare Collection contains some of these highly 
decorative specimens made for the European market. The 
historical importance and technical excellence of each specimen 
has been weighed in the effort to secure a characteristically 
representative piece, so far as has been possible, but artistic 
quality has ever been the first aim. 
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Commencing with Volume XLV, January, 1947, the price of 
**Apollo” will be three shillings a copy, in America 85 cents. 








Fig. XVI. PORCELAIN BOWL. 
chrysanthemums, panels in green and red enamels and 


Conventionalised 


underglaze blue. Nebeshima ware, XVIIIth century. 


Dia. at rim: 4 inches 
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FURNITURE IN THE 
BY JOHN ELION 


HERE is a wealth of English furniture in the London and 

nearby galleries, and, as usual, the accent is on the XVIIIth 

century in all its aspects. Of special interest to the student 
of furniture are some pieces which can be assigned (on the 
evidence of correspondence with plates in the Director) to Thomas 
Chippendale. A pedestal library table (formerly in the Percy 
Dean Collection) is very similar to a plate (dated 1753) in the 
Director (Plate LXXXV, in the third edition). The frieze is 
carved with an interlacing fret, and the angles of the pedestals 
are faced with engaged cluster-columns. There are differences 
to the enrichment of the panels in the extant piece (at Messrs. 
M. Harris); the front is fitted with drawers, and on the back 
the cupboard doors are carved with an acanthus rosette sur- 
mounted by a trail of husks. The gilt brass drawer handles are 
of fine quality. A second “book piece’ in the same collection 
is a pair of carved and gilt brackets, which resemble in design 
one of a group of brackets in the Director, 1762 (Plate CLXI), 
entitled ‘‘Brackets for Bustos’; one bracket centres in a satyr’s, 
the second, in a female mask (Fig. I). Also of Director quality, 
in the same collection is a set of mahogany armchairs, formerly 
at Glemham. These chairs show the French taste in their plan, 
and in their needlework coverings, which were worked by Lady 
Barbara Herbert, who married Dudley North of Glemham in 
1730 and died in 1755. Her original designs (which are illus- 
trated in the Age of Mahogany) were preserved at Glemham 
until 1913. The background of the covers is a deep fawn, 
while the details, such as birds, marks, flowers, and scrollwork, 
are worked in bright colours. Also in this collection is a knee- 
hole pedestal library table from the Ernest Raphael Collection. 
This has the angles of the pedestal faced with scroll-headed 
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Fig. II. Mahogany “French Chair’ with coverings 
worked about 1750 (one of a set of nine) from 
M. Harris & Sons 
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Fig. I. Carved and gilt bracket (one of a pair) by 
Thomas Chippendale, c. 1760, from M. Harris & Sons 


consoles, and at one end a drawer is fitted with a desk, and with 
folding slides for candlesticks. 

There are some fine specimens of the library table at Mr. 
Frank Partridge’s galleries. An early pedestal writing table has 
lion-headed consoles at the angles, and the edge of the top is 
deeply gadrooned. The second library table is an ingenious 
variant upon the customary style. It is made up of two commodes 
(Fig. IIIs) each of which has a hinged flap supported by fretted 
brackets. With these flaps extended and placed together, and 
joined by metal clips, a library table is formed (Fig. IIIa). Also 
in this collection is a pair of walnut armchairs dating from the 
late XVIIth century (Fig. IV) which are remarkable for their 
dignified design and sense of style. The seat and centre of the 
back panel are caned, the legs and arm supports are pierced, 
and the tall uprights of baluster form finish in small volutes. 
There is also an attractive bureau in two stages, which is japanned 
olive green and painted with Chinese scenes and personages in 
gold and silver on the desk flap and drawer fronts. The Chinese 
taste is abandoned on the upper stage, which is also decorated 
with painted and gilt enrichments. At Mr. Partridge’s there is 
also a set of chairs in the Gothic taste, in which a Gothic arcade 
is rendered with careful realism on the back, and on the fillings 
between the arms and the seat, while the front legs take the 
form of a cluster-column. 

At Messrs. Jetley there are specimens of two types of furniture 
in which the Georgian cabinet-maker excels, a bureau bookcase 
and an inlaid commode. In the bureau bookcase (Fig. VI) the 
richly-carved broken pediment encloses a shaped cartouche ; the 
doors of the upper stage (which are inset with mirror plates) 
are inlaid in their inner face with a vase in coloured woods, an 
unusual detail. The inlaid commode, which is semi-circular in 
plan, is veneered with harewood, and each of the four panels 
is inlaid with a two-handled vase on a ground of satinwood. 
The frieze is inlaid with foliage sprays centring in a shell, and 
the top of the commode with a half-patera and swags of 
foliage. Here is also an armchair having its square back con- 
taining a splat formed as a classical lyre with metal strings, a 
device used by Robert Adam at Osterley. The moulded and 
tapered front legs are carved at the foot with water-leaves. The 
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Fig. IIIa (above): A mahogany Library Table, c. 1760, made 
up of two commoades (see Fig. IIIs (below)), from Mr. Frank 
Partridge 


Fig. IV (on right): Carved and gilt Mirror. Early Georgian, 
from Hotspur, Richmond 


Fig. V (right, at foot): A walnut Armchair (one of a pair), 
late XVIIth century, remarkable for the dignified design and 
sense of style, from Mr. Frank Partridge 


Fig. IIIs (below): A mahogany Commode, forming part of the 
Library Table in Fig. IIIa 
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| ) Fig. VIII. Carved and gilt Mirror of the rococo 
= ; period. From Hotspur, Rickmond 
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Fig. VI (left, above): Mahogany Bureau Bookcase. 
Mid-XVIIIth century, a specimen in which the 
Georgian cabinet-makers excelled, having an 
unusual detail of a vase in coloured woods inlaid 
in the inner face of the doors, from Mr. G. Jetley 





Fig. VII (left, at foot): A mahogany serpentine- 
fronted Commode. Mid-XVIIIth century, with 
slender columns at angles and top drawer fitted with 
a rising desk and compartments, from Mr. G. Jetley 
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Fig. IX. 
Walnut Chair 
(one of a pair) 
of satisfactory 
design. Note 
the acanthus 
leaf linking the 
splat with the 

upright 


Fig. X. 
Walnut Chest 
on stand, late 
XVIIth cen- 


tury 


Both frem 
Phillips, of 
Hitchin 


chair is identical in design with an armchair in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, W. 45—1869. Here is also a commode with 
slender columns at the front angles (Fig. VII) and the top drawer 
fitted with a rising Cesk and compartments. 

At Hotspur, of Richmond, there is a large selection of furniture 
of various dates, including among oak pieces a chest of drawers 
with an ingenious locking device to the drawers. The panels 
are painted with a scroll design, and with the initials R.G. and 
the date 1675. Here is also a group of three mirrors showing 
the development in treatment from the simple form in a walnut 
frame, with shaped upper part, to the richly-carved and gilt 





Fig. XI. Satinwood inlaid Commode (one of a pair), late 
XVIIIth century, from Messrs. Mallett 
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mirror which dates from the period when the frame had assumed 
a greater importance and architectural character. The key- 
cornered architecture is treated with gesso ornament and the frieze 
centres in a plumed mask (Fig. IV). The latest in date (Fig. VIII) 
shows the English rococo at its liveliest. Also dating from the 
middle years of the century is a pair of chair-back settees with 
claw and ball feet, and back formed by a system of loops. One 
settee of this pattern is illustrated in the Age of Mahogany 
(Fig. 112) and is there described as “‘very original, being an 
open convex strapwork in the form of a shell, supported by a 
flat double loop, verging into the curves of the upright.” At 
Messrs. Hotspur is also a portrait of 
the first Earl of Craven in armour, in 
an elaborate frame in the style of 
Grinling Gibbons, who originated a 
school of carving in which flowers, fruit, 
birds, and fishes are treated in a masterly 
and realistic manner. 

At Messrs. Phillips, of Hitchin, there 
are to be seen some fine examples of 
walnut dating from the early XVIIIth 
century. In the chest of drawers, the 
veneers are skilfully matched and con- 
trasted on the drawer fronts, and on the 
drawer in the stand, which rests upon 
short baluster legs. Here is also a set 
of walnut chairs of satisfactory design, 
in which the splat is linked to the 
upright by an acanthus leaf. The panel 
in the centre of the hooped top-rail is 
carved with a shell and the legs term- 
inate in claw and ball feet. The drop-in 
seats of this set are covered with con- 
temporary needlework (Fig. IX). 

Mr. S. Wolsey’s collection of 
furniture dates from the oak and walnut 
periods. Here is to be seen a set of 
eight oak chairs of Yorkshire and Derby- 
shire type, and a small court cupboard 
in which the supports of the upper 
platform are winged sphinxes, and of 
the middle platform, griphons. 

At Messrs. Mallett there is a wide 

(Continued on page 166) 
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THE LITHOGRAPHS OF JOHN COPLEY 


BY HAROLD J. L. WRIGHT 


Reprinted from the Bulletin ‘‘More Books,” published by the Boston Public Library, U.S.A. 


MERSON expressed the opinion that time devoted to the 

production of good work is never lost; that the good 

workman never says, “There, that will do,” but, “There, 
that is it ; now it will last always” ; and that such work generally 
comes into its own, accordingly, sooner or later. 

No artist producing during the past half-century has given 
more time to the steady completion of good work than John 
Copley. Taking up the practice of lithography in 1909, he 
remained devoted to it, eschewing almost all other work through 
thirty long years, despite all obstacles, technical, physical, and 
financial. It takes confidence and enthusiasm to maintain such 
a spirit, especially when practically one’s sole encouragements 
are a belief akin to that described by Emerson, and the hope that 
one’s work, when issued to the world, will be found acceptable 
by the severest critics as well as by the general public. 

Copley is convinced that the beautiful effects obtainable in a 
well-managed and, above all, a well-printed lithograph are obtain- 
able in lithography alone. Two findings he stresses—one, that the 
best lithographs are almost without exception those printed from the 
drawing made on the stone direct, as against those printed from 
drawings first made on paper ; the other, that every lithographer 
should learn to be his own printer. With but one or two 
exceptions, Copley’s lithographs have been printed by himself. 
The numerous technical problems he solved as he went along, 
for he had early realised the importance of developing an indi- 
vidual technique. In the end Copley obtained a mastery of the 
lithographic art, and has now long since won his place among 
the best lithographers of the century. 

Not only do his lithographs exhibit technical excellencies 
which by themselves would suffice to reveal him as a master of 
the craft ; nearly all attain a high level of artistic distinction, and 
a wealth of mental content, coupled with a frequently novel and 
always personal approach to the subjects chosen. They are 
recognisable as Copley’s work and no other’s, and reveal him as 
the possessor of a keenly observant eye, a skilful hand, and a 
fine mind, penetrating, cultured, and contemplative. 

Let us turn to the genesis of the prints themselves, of which the 
Albert H. Wiggin Collection in the Boston Public Library, U. wy 
now has the artist’s own complete, and on that account unique, col- 
lection. All are chosen proofs, the majority bearing interesting pen- 
cil notes by him, and all the “‘states,”’ where such exist,are included. 

John Copley was born in 1875 in Manchester. As a youth, 
Ford Madox Brown first inspired him with the idea of becoming 
an artist. That idea grew also as he watched his father at his 
drawings. At fifteen he left school and proceeded in earnest to 
learn to draw and paint, first in Manchester, and later at the 
Royal Academy Schools, London. 

In 1898 he went to Italy for three years, and there fell in love 
with the work of the great old Italian masters, whose influence 
may be noted in many of his own prints. Returning to England 
in 1900, he worked steadily until 1906, when it first occurred to 
him to take up lithography. Encouraged by his friend Charles 
Blake Winchester, he soon started as a lithographer, producing 
his first print, ‘““The Archeress,”” in 1909. This was followed, 
that same year, by thirty other lithographs. Two or three of 
these and four of Copley’s other lithographs of that year were 
printed by him in colours—one from two stones, for instance, 
another from nine—and at various times during the next twelve 
years he produced eight other colour lithographs, one from as 
many as thirteen stones. But these are the exceptions, for he 
believes black yields the best effects in lithography, affording 
greater richnesses, depths, nuances, and contrasts. 

An important event was the formation in London in 1908 of 
the Senefelder Club, named after Aloys Senefelder, who invented 
lithography towards 1800. It was formed to encourage more artists 
to practise lithography seriously, and to encourage the collecting 
of lithographs. Joseph Pennell was the Club’s first President. 
To its first exhibition, in January, 1910, Copley sent four 
lithographs, and one, printed in colours, was purchased for the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. For the next fifteen years he 
produced, on an average, a dozen lithographs each year, and by 
the end of 1923 one hundred and ninety-four, in all, had appeared. 
Since 1923 he has completed and issued a further fifty-eight. 
The full total of his lithographs stands therefore at two hundred 
and fifty-two. For various reasons, physical mostly, he anti- 
cipates making no more, though the steady flow of his drawings, 
paintings, and etchings continues. 





NEMI: PRIESTS OF THE SACRED GROVE 
From a lithograph by John Copley 
Wiggin Collection, Boston Public Library 


The editions of his lithographs very seldom exceeded twenty- 
five proofs; many are well below that figure, and all the stones 
are now effaced. Many of his earliest lithographs bear the 
imprint of a small yew-tree, to indicate that they were printed 
by him at his home in those days—“‘Yews,”’ at Longfield in Kent. 
Many bear also a small monogram formed of the letters “S. C.” 
stamped on the lower margin, with a number subjoined in pencil 
or ink, denoting the print’s place in the edition (though not 
necessarily in the order of printing). 

A comprehensive review of Copley’s lithographs up to the 
end of 1923 will be found in the illustrated brochure issued by 
the Albert Roullier Galleries in Chicago, in 1924, written by me 
and entitled The Lithographs of John Copley and Ethel Gabain. 
(Ethel Gabain, whom Copley met when both had just begun to 
make lithographs, and whom he married in 1913, is considered 
by many our most distinguished woman lithographer.) 

Such then, in brief, has been the course of Copley’s career as 
alithographer. Through all the years since 1910 he has exhibited 
steadily, and everywhere his work has met high praise and warm 
appreciation. He has a wide range of subjects and has found 
ideas in the home, in restaurants, at the theatre and at the ballet, 
in courts of law, in parenthood, and in the tender solicitude of 
mother for child ; in men at work, youth in action, age in repose ; 
in fleeting glimpses en passant of poised figures and chance group- 
ings ; in sunshine, night, and fog effects ; in trains and subways ; 
on the race-course and sports campus ; in the cities and among 
the mountains ; in great cathedrals ; and, not least, in incidents 
in the life of Christ. There is in Copley a strong poetic strain 
which has influenced all his thought and vision. 

Chosen examples of Copley’s lithographs are to be found in 
many of the world’s public art museums and print rooms, as 
well as in private collections in many countries, especially in the 
United States. But it is only in Boston, in the Albert H. Wiggin 
Collection, that they can be seen, henceforth, in their entirety. 
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ANTIQUE MARKET IN CHINA TO/DAY 


BY MRS. JUDITH HART BURLING (New York) 


HIS post-war year has proved in so many ways different to 

that which had been anticipated, that it is not surprising that 

even in the field of Chinese antiques there have been some 
quite unexpected developments. 

As soon as travel to the Far East again became possible, many 
American art dealers went to China to try to replenish their stocks, 
but actually they found very little that they could buy. In the first 
place, the Chinese are not at all disposed to sell their good pieces, 
as they feel that fine objects of art have more real value than any 
money that may be paid for them. In cases where goods were avail- 
able, the prices quoted were so high that it would be impossible to 
resell them at a profit on the American market. 

An additional reason for the reluctance of Chinese merchants to 
part with their valuable pieces is the constantly rising spiral of inflation 
in that country. As one dealer put it: “If I buy a piece for one 
million dollars and sell it for two million you might think that I have 
made a million dollars’ profit. But what happens is that if I want to 
replace it to-morrow I shall have to pay five million, so what I have 
actually done is to lose three million dollars.’’ Naturally, under such 
conditions, the tendency is to hold on to stocks until the more moderate 
ideas of values return some day. 

Another obstacle to foreign dealers is the fact that the Chinese 
Government is enforcing the prohibition against the export of all art 
objects. This ruling is sometimes carried altogether too far, being 
often applied not only to objects which might be considered as 
“‘national treasures,’”’ but also to quite ordinary specimens of porcelain, 
bronze and jade, etc., that represent no special artistic loss to the 
country. 

The Chinese Government is, of course, fully justified in trying to 
keep within its own country its finest specimens of Chinese art, and, 
in this connection, many public-spirited Chinese had been buying up 
Chinese art objects in the States, and elsewhere, during the war, with 
the idea of restoring to China some of the many treasures it lost 
during the years when large collections were being formed all over 
the world. Other Chinese have been buying their own art objects 
abroad because they realised that many types of antiques are very 
much more appreciated, and bring far better prices, when sold to 
their own countrymen. A further incentive has been the fact that 
prices for Chinese art objects have soared to fantastic heights in China 
during the war years. 

However, all these plans, for whatever reason conceived, have 
received an unexpected check because the Chinese Government not 
only prevents Chinese antiques from leaving the country, but also 
forbids art objects to be brought in. One reason given for this is that 
China does not want its money to be spent on articles of luxury when 
so many other things are more urgently needed. 

On the other hand there is a growing movement among certain 
Chinese that China should bring back many of its art treasures, that 
such things are not just a useless luxury, but are part of the life and 
history of the country. They feel that public museums should be 
established in the large cities in the same manner as in other countries. 
They contend that this would constitute an essential part of the 
renaissance of Chinese intellectual and cultural life. 

Up to the present day most of China’s art treasures are held in 
the hands of wealthy private collectors, and are only available to 
their close friends and associates. This means that for the bulk of 
the population there is no way in which they can enjoy or study the 
art of their people. Many Chinese artists have told us that they had 
never in their lives had an opportunity of seeing a fine old Chinese 
painting in the original. 

It is true there was a Palace Museum in Peking (from which the 
pieces were removed and packed up many years ago), but when one 
considers the vast extent of the country and the difficulty of trans- 
portation, even if these Palace treasures are restored and put on public 
view again, there will still be little opportunity for the mass of the 
Chinese people to see any specimens of their art of the past. 

Many Chinese want to start remedying this deficiency, and they 
also talk of trying to show in their museums the art of other countries 
as well, for purposes of study and comparison. This last year, with 
the country in such an unsettled condition, has not brought any of 
these plans much nearer to realisation, but a delay of two or three 
years means little in China’s long-range programme. 

In the meantime there is comparatively little business being done in 
China in antiques. Prices are forbiddingly high, and yet most Chinese 
dealers want to hold on to their things which they consider irreplaceable. 
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The Chinese art treasures which have been least bought 
and appreciated outside of China are their old books and 
their later paintings. For some reason Chinese paintings 
later than Sung have never been sufficiently understood or 
admired by foreigners. The Chinese connoisseurs them- 
selves eagerly seek fine specimens of Yuan, Ming and even 
early Ch’ing paintings, as well as fine old books, and it is in 
these fields that there is still a certain limited amount of 


activity in the antique field. (Continued on page 163) 
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PAINTING by Wang-Shih-Ming (Ch’ing Dynasty) 

after Wang Ta-Chi. Collector: P’ang Shu Chai. A 

type of picture highly valued in China but less so in 
other countries 





T. S. HAILE, POTTER AND PAINTER 


BY A. C. SEWTER 


HE work of T. S. Haile occupies a unique position in 

contemporary pottery. He combines in one personality 

unusual imaginative gifts, which find scope in the 
originality and expressiveness of his forms, and above all in the 
decoration of his wares, with a high degree of technical ceramic 
accomplishment. 

Like so many other craftsmen, he started his career with 
the ambition to become a painter, and arrived as a student in 
the painting school of the Royal College of Art in 1931. His 
work then was already in a very unorthodox vein, and, being 
unwilling to compromise with the accepted derivatives of 
Impressionism, although anxious not to be “flunked” on the 
diploma, he transferred to the pottery school, under Staite 
Murray. It was a fortunate circumstance that led to the choice 
of pottery, for although Haile’s unusual gifts would almost 
certainly have enabled him to create significant and original 
work, in whatever medium he had turned to, there can be no 
doubt that ceramics offered him a field for which he had a special 
and remarkable aptitude. 

It was in a way fortunate, too, that the teacher under whose 
guidance he came was Staite Murray. For Murray is distinctly 
not one of those potters who regard their art as merely a productive 
and useful craft, the results of which, in contrast to pictures, 
are not difficult to sell. He uses it with a full consciousness of 
its capacity for artistic expression. The peculiar quality of 





Fig. I. SLIPWARE BOWL. “Shepherd’s Family.” 
Diameter 12 inches. 1939. Detroit Institute of Arts 


Murray’s pots, moreover, with their calm, quiet and slightly melancholic 
dignity, while impressing the young Haile, was so distinct from the flavour 
of his own personality, that there could never have been much danger of 
his producing direct imitations. Though the example of Murray’s superbly 
accomplished technique and fullness of expression in fact influenced his 
pupil deeply, the influence of Staite Murray has for this reason never been 
very apparent in Haile’s work. 

The earliest pots of Haile’s which I have seen, dating from his student 
days, reveal another most important and very characteristic influence : 
that of the museum, primarily the British Museum. He was in the habit 
of making frequent visits to the ceramic collections there, and his interest 
and admiration were not confined to the currently popular T’ang and 
Sung wares, on which so much of Staite Murray’s and Bernard Leach’s 
production is based. Instead he studied systematically the ceramic wares 
of all civilizations and periods, and himself made pots which show that he 
had mastered the principles of their styles. The Minoan, the Cycladic, 
the pre-dynastic Chinese, the Pueblo Indian, the English Medieval, were 
particular favourites. But Haile’s knowledge of historical ceramic wares 
is unusually wide. 

Having taken his diploma in 1934, he stayed on in London another 
year, teaching in the East End and at the Stewart Headlam Institute and 
Bernard Baron Settlement, potting in his spare time. This proved an 
unsatisfactory arrangement, so in 1935 he took a full-time teaching job at 
the Leicester College of Art. At Leicester it was that I met him, myself 
just then arrived as assistant at the City Museum and Art Gallery. The 
pot which I persuaded the committee to buy was the first example of Haile’s 
work to find its way into a public collection. 

But Leicester did not suit Sam (as he is always known to his friends), 
3 and in 1936 he was back in London teaching part-time at Kingston and 

Hammersmith Schools of Art, and working at Raynes Park in a pottery 
F | workshop which he shared with Margaret Rey. About this time the 
Brygos Gallery, devoted to pottery and terra-cotta sculpture, opened in 
Bond Street, and there Haile showed in mixed exhibitions, and in 1937 











Fig. II. THE CERNE ABBAS GIANT. Slip- had his first one-man show of pots. It was a considerable success, and 
ware pot, height 36 inches. 1938. Badly cracked the foundation of his reputation was certainly laid. Pieces were bought 
in transit from England to U.S.A., and unfit for by Ernest Marsh for the Contemporary Art Society (who presented them 
exhibition. The bowl and beaker beside it give to the Bristol City Art Gallery and the Royal Albert Memorial Museum, 
an idea of the scale of this monumental piece, Exeter), by collectors like Dean Milner White, and found their way by 
which was thrown in three sections devious routes to public galleries in Leeds, Wakefield and Liverpool 
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T. S. HAILE, POTTER AND PAINTER 


Figs. III and 
IV. CHICHEN 
ITZA.  Stone- 
ware Pot. 1942. 
Collection 
Detroit Institute 
of Arts. Front 
and back views 


Fig. VI. Below, 
right : The Pot- 
ter throwing a 
large piece on 
the wheel. (See 
completed Pot, 
Fig. VII.) Now 
at Alfred, N. York 











Fig. V. ORPHIC GROVE. Stoneware Vase _(1,300° C.). 
Height 16 inches. 1939. 
Collection Dr. W. R. Valentiner 
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(Walker Art Gallery). He took part also 
in the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society's 
shows, and was represented in various 
exhibitions in Paris, Stockholm and 
Toronto. 

During this same period he was living 
in a studio in Fulham in the same block 
as Vivian Pitchforth, whose water-colours 
influenced him a good deal by their bold 
and decorative style. On holiday in Dorset 
and Switzerland, Haile drew hundreds of 
water-colours, mostly landscapes, in a style 
of considerable virtuosity, which were 
occasionally exhibited at the London 
Group and elsewhere. He made wood- 
cuts too, some of them highly original, 
and painted pictures of a surrealist char- 
acter which were contributed to Artists 
International Association and English 
Surrealist Group Exhibitions. It was a 
period of furious activity and experiment, 
in which he showed his ability in a large 
number of different directions, but gradu- 
ally realized that his fullest and most 
integrated expression was in the medium 
of ceramics rather than in the pictorial or 
graphic arts. All this other activity, how- 
ever, was far from wasted ; for if he had 
not pursued his painting with such serious- 
ness, his pottery decoration would not, 
at this later date, have possessed the ease 





Fig. VII. SLIP-DECORATED POT. 
Stoneware. 24 inches high. 1938. 
(See Fig. VI) 








Fig. VIII. TEA-SET of thrown slipware, 1942, with a jiggered 
slipware dish in the background 


and mastery of drawing by which it is so outstanding. On a personal plane 
there was another important change when, in February, 1938, he married, and 
taught his wife Marianne to make pottery. Together they went to Switzerland 
in the summer of 1939, and from Switzerland to the U.S.A. There, for a 
year, they struggled in complete obscurity, doing, as Haile himself puts it, 
‘various bum jobs’”’ in and around New York. They taught craftwork in a 
New Hampshire summer camp; they painted sets for a down-town theatre in 
New York; designed lamp-bases for a Hungarian porcelain manufacturer in 
New Jersey ; ; and taught Jewish, Italian and negro children in a Lower East 
side settlement. In some way, I think, this sort of life satisfied Haile’s political 
conscience ; but it must have been painfully frustrating to his creative ambitions. 
The tide was turned when Rena Rosenthal, an interior decorator with a gallery 

in Madison Avenue, gave him a special display of pots, one of which, placed in her 
window, caught the eye of Dr. W. R. Valentiner, the distinguished director of the 
Detroit Institute of Arts, as he passed ona bus. Recognising at a glance something 
new to the American art world, he climbed off the bus to investigate, and either 
then or soon afterwards bought pots by Haile both for Detroit and for himself. 
After that, Haile showed with the New York Ceramic Society, the N.Y. Designer- 
Craftsmen Society, and exhibited drawings at the American-British Art Centre. 
In 1941, in Haile’s own words, he ‘‘went to teach and study at New York State 
College of Ceramics, Alfred University, N.Y. Had a wonderful year there, 
potting and research under Professor Charles Harder, one-time pupil of illustrious 
English potter, Charles Binns.”” In the same year he showed at the large 





Fig. IX. SLIPWARE BOWL. Reddish earthenware, 1946. 
THREE JUGS. Slip-decorated earthenware, 1946 
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Western Hemisphere Annual Ceramic Exhibition at Syracuse, 
N.Y., and was awarded a prize for his large pot “Orpheus,” 
subsequently bought for his collection by Mr. Thomas Watson. 

At Alfred, Haile was able to pursue his own creative work 
under almost ideal conditions, and used his opportunities to make 
a series of pots which perhaps mark the peak of his achievement 
to date. These are mostly now in American collections, but one 
or two can be illustrated here. 

“Chichen Itza’’ (Figs. III and IV), which belongs to the 
Detroit Institute of Arts, is an imposing stoneware vase, of severe 
and noble form. The broad convex curve of its lower half is 
contrasted by the concavity of the upper part. The title and 
decoration refer to a late Mayan Sacred Well in Yucatan in 
which excavations discovered several layers of remains of sacri- 
ficial victims. One of the gods to whom these were sacrificed 
was Xipe, God of the Flayed Skin. Haile perceived some 
imaginative relationship between this barbarism of the past and 
the present war situation, of which this pot is really an expression. 
The painting, boldly divided horizontally into three layers, shows 
the savage figure of a sacrificial priest, uniting all three zones 
in a design of great power. Round the other side, totem animals 
appear above and below, and the severed arms of sacrificial 
victims in the dark central band. 

Orphic Grove”’ (Fig. V), in the possession of Dr. Valentiner, 
is rather earlier, but illustrates well how the influence of Cretan 
wares has now been completely absorbed into Haile’s own style. 
The form, taller and stronger than that of the Cretan pots, with 
their rather soft and slackly-rounded shapes, leads upwards with 
a powerful diagonal thrust to the full and massive body, which 
gradates in two phases to the concave neck and strong collar-like 
lip or rim. The painted decoration, again of figures, but in a 
style quite different from “Chichen Itza,”’ flows rather freely over 
the surface, its fluidity leaving the massive form of the pot as 
the dominating impression. The illustration renders rather well 
the rich textural effect, even though it loses of course the delicate 
nuances of colour and the full effect of the decoration. 

Conditions at Alfred were certainly propitious, but Haile 
has never been a man to let grass grow between his toes, and the 
year there was followed by a year as pottery instructor to the 
College of Architecture, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
Here, in 1943, Mr. Peter Ruthven, now of the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York, arranged a big exhibition of Haile’s pottery 
in the Department of Art and Archaeology. Soon afterwards, 
in September of the same year, the potter was inducted into the 
U.S. Army, leaving his wife to carry on in his job. At his own 
request he was transferred in April, 1944, into the British Army, 
and after a period of primary training at Greenock, found himself 
a private in the Army Dental Corps. Before long, however, he 
turned up as a candidate for transfer to the Army Educational 
Corps at the Corps H.Q. at Wakefield, where I was an instructor ; 
and the last period of his military service, as a Sergeant-Instructor 
A.E.C., though he was never to any extent reconciled to army 
life, was, I think, less agonized than the period at Greenock. 
Like so many other A.E.C. instructors, he eventually came to 
grief on a motor cycle, was badly concussed, and secured a release 
under Class B late in 1945. 

Meanwhile Marianne had left Ann Arbor, and after spending 
a while working in New York en route, arrived in England, so 
that on Sam’s discharge they settled down together again in a 
tiny cottage in East Anglia, where they worked with a brick and 
tile company. Here, the tremendous range of their work in the 
U.S.A., where they had done earthenware, stoneware, salt-glaze, 
porcelain and majolica, was impossible. Recent work has been 
almost entirely confined to slip-decorated and glazed earthenware, 
of which the bowl and jugs illustrated in Fig. VI are examples. 

Confronted by pottery such as Haile has been making during 
the last ten years, even a person not normally interested in the 
crafts is forced to realize that pottery is an art with a range and 
power of expression not less than that of painting. In his hands, 
in fact, pottery seems to become at once painting and sculpture, 
while his superb sensibility to his materials prevents his lively 
imagination from straying into regions of abstraction or fantasy 
where it might be impossible to follow him. It is only necessary 
to turn from the stark severity of ‘‘Chichen Itza’” to the witty 
and amusing slipware tea-set (Fig. VIII), or the noble and 
graceful jugs (Fig. IX), to realize that here is an artist whose 
hands speak eloquent and varied poetry. 
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ANTIQUE MARKET IN CHINA TO-DAY 
—continued from page 159 

There was one famous Yuan painting which we saw in a 
private collection in Shanghai during the war. When my husband 
returned to China recently he was told by one of the dealers that 
another wealthy collector had offered thirty-eight gold bars for it 
(a gold bar is about two hundred pounds). However, the owner 
had declined to part with the picture, saying he thinks it is worth 
more like fifty gold bars. Naturally with such prices being 
offered by the Chinese themselves there is little bidding for their 
things from foreign buyers. 

As far as the average run of less important Chinese art objects 
is concerned, there was a considerable amount of business done 
when the American forces first arrived in Shanghai. They 
swarmed into the Jade Market and other stores and bought up 
everything that was offered to them. Many of them had been 
in the Pacific and had not been in a large city for years, and they 
were eager to spend their money. A tremendous amount of 
very poor stuff (the kind of thing which can be justly described 
by the word “curio,” which we find so objectionable when it is 
applied to true objects of art). Knowing nothing about the 
things they were buying, they simply bought on the dealer’s 
statement that the things were “very old,”’ and, of course, paid 
far above the market value. The things brought home by the 
G.I.s may be all lumped together as being of the “‘chop suey”’ 
period, and when they returned they were very disappointed to 
find that similar things could be bought in their own towns in 
the States for less than they had paid in China. 

The dealers in Shanghai tell a story to the effect that when 
Herbert Hoover (who has a very fine collection of Chinese 
porcelains) visited the Jade Market early this year, he was so 
amazed at the outrageous prices quoted to him that he said that, 
on his return to the States, he would have all his collection 
packed up and send it back to China to be sold. 

The Chinese realisation that the most enduring and solid 
form in which to keep their wealth is in their art treasures is one 
that is becoming more and more recognised throughout the 
post-war world. In this connection Mr. Francis Henry Taylor, 
Director of the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York, 
recently told an interesting experience he had had. He said that 
a friend of his, who is a leading economist, had frequently told 
him that it was quite the wrong time for the Metropolitan Museum 
to be embarking upon a campaign for funds for the extensive 
enlargements and improvements that they are undertaking at the 
present time. He said that this was no time for large sums of 
money to be expended on anything so unimportant as art. Then 
this friend had visited Europe to attend conferences of UNESCO, 
and on his return to New York he said to Mr. Taylor: “I find 
I have been completely wrong. I realise that you have the right 
idea. I see that the art treasures of each country are the only 
currency on which any stable system of world exchange can be 
based.” 

This is something that the Chinese say they have always 
known. Throughout the centuries they have seen all types of 
money change in buying power, but they have always known that 
a really fine piece of art would never be without value. 


So S Ss 
SMALL SworpDs. 


Capt. D. G. A. (Dukes Avenue). Your small-sword hilts bear 
the London hall-marks for 1760 and 1763 respectively. Accord- 
ing to regulation, all objects made of silver were required to be 
submitted for assay, and in fact nearly all silver-hilted swords 
made in this country after 1675 bear full London hall-marks. 
In this latter year the Goldsmiths Company issued an Order 
directed against certain silversmiths who were producing, amongst 
other items, sword-hilts of sub-standard silver and neglecting to 
submit them for assay. The initials T.D. are probably those of 
Thomas Dealtry, goldsmith and haft-maker, of Royal Exchange, 
London. 

You are probably correct in thinking that the Colichemarde 
type of blade was not produced much after the first twenty or 
thirty years of the XVIIIth century ; however, one does meet a 
number of hilts dating from the second half of the century with 
them ; this may be due to re-hilting according to a more up-to- 
date fashion, for small-swords were very much influenced by 
contemporary trends of fashion in dress. The blades were all 
imported and Colichemarde blades may have been exported here 
after they had ceased to be fashionable on the Continent. The 
whole subject is dealt with in The Small-sword in England, by 
J. D. Aylward, published recently. 
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APOLLO 


THE KIN PICTURES 
Burlington House 


HEY would be better named the King’s Foreign Pictures, 

for, out of 550, less than 80 are English, and of the couple 

of hundred or so artists represented, only 21 are natives, if 
we include the American Sir Ben West, R.R.A. 

The pictures have been collected mostly by six monarchs— 
Henry VIII, Charles I and II, George III and IV, and Victoria. 
One would not expect to find English pictures amongst those 
of the first three, and we must remember also that Charles I’s collec- 
tion was dissipated by Cromwell after his murder, but the 
purchases of the later sovereigns were not restricted to foreign 
schools. 

This is not the only criticism of the Committee, for they have 
chosen the Lecture Hall, usually used for the exhibition of 
statuary, for the English Subjected Pictures. It is quite unsuit- 
able, for the majority selected are small, except two portraits by 
Winterhalter which are neither English nor Subject. The lighting 
is very bad and half of the small Stubbs and Marshalls have 
been skyed (one has been shockingly skinned since I saw it last) 
and others are hung in dark doorways. Sir Francis Grant, 
P.R.A., is represented by a small (134 x 114 ins.) study of Queen 
Victoria in the small South Room behind the door, Sir Edwin 
Landseer, R.A., by a slightly larger sketch, four studies of heads 
of gillies, three dogs, and conversation portrait with dead game. 
It would be hard to find a worse selection of at one time England’s 
most popular artist. It is neither fair to him nor the public. 
In the same room are Zoffany’s Uffizi Gallery and School of 
Nature, works of astounding wealth of detail. This artist is 
well represented and deserves to be. 

Sir David Wilkie’s “‘Penny Wedding”’ and “Blind Man's Buff” 
show up extraordinarily well, even when compared with Teniers, 
Van Ostard and even Peter Brueghel. 

Gainsborough, Reynolds and Lawrence are the only English- 
men properly represented and hung. Surely the great hunting 
scene from Windsor by Wootton, one of our earliest English 
artists, should have been found a place with some of the sporting 
pictures from His Majesty’s London study and just outside it, col- 
lected by Edward VII. Conspicuous also by their absence are 
the seascapes of which Buckingham Palace is so rich, nor are 
Boultbee or Chalon represented, both royal painters and far 
greater than Landseer. 

The Holbeins are a little disappointing ; there are so much 
better ones in the National Gallery and private hands, but one 
must remember that it is a private collection, not a national one, 
and that the National Gallery probably in its time has spent on 
one picture almost as much as this collection cost. 

The Van Dycks make up for our disappointment. Here we 
meet old friends familiar from mezzotints, the three heads of 
Charles I, the equestrian portrait, life-size, riding out of the 
arch, Henrietta Maria and her spaniel curs, his lords and ladies. 

From Van Dyck we pass on to Gainsborough and Reynolds ; 
here one cannot help feeling that they are not quite at home but 
rather overpowered by pomp and circumstance. The Reynolds 
is certainly happier with the sailors, Rodney and Keppel and the 
Great Marquis of Hastings, and Gainsborough with Perdita. 

In the central hall we step into the Congress of Vienna of 
1814. Lawrence had more colourful material than any artist 
would find at U.N.O. to-day. These pictures were painted by 
order of the Prince Regent and represent part of as terrific a task 
as ever undertaken by a single artist. George IV stands in his 
coronation robes on an easel as though receiving the company— 
one of Lawrence’s greatest efforts. I agree with the artist that 
Count Capo d’Estria and the Duc de Richelieu, though half the 
size of the big portraits, are the best. 

Gallery IV contains the earliest pictures of the Continental 
schools collected by Henry VIII, Charles I and the Prince 
Consort. The most striking picture here is by Justus of Ghent, 
a large conversational picture (1450) of the Duke of Urbino and 
son. Bought by Queen Victoria, it seems never to have been 
reproduced, but surely it ranks with the ‘“‘Night Watch” or the 
“Surrender Breda” as one of the world’s masterpieces. 

Galleries V, VI and VII are devoted to the Italian school, 
the remnants of Charles I’s collection. The most striking is the 
portrait of Isabella d’Arte by Gailio Romano, a gift by the Dutch 
to Charles II. 

Gallery VIIlI—we find the Rubens and subject Van Dycks, 
chiefly collected by the early Georges, in all their richness and 


beauty, but hidden away in a corner is a little Jan Brueghel the 
Elder, of “‘The Garden of Eden” : well is he called ‘“‘The Velvet.” 
“The Garden of Eden,” with all its hidden birds and beasts, could 
be studied for an hour and still withhold one of its secrets: it 
was once “‘The Massacre of the Innocents’ and has been over- 
painted. Here, too, is that wonderful self-portrait of Rubens, 
specially painted for Charles, Prince of Wales, in 1624, and 
“The Farm at Lacken.”’ 

The Galleries [X and X are filled with no less than a hundred 
examples of the Dutch school, chiefly collected by the Prince 
Regent. Here are nine Rembrandts, Vermeer’s ‘‘The Lady at the 
Virginals,”” Paul Potter, Weenix, Ostard and a lot (eight) by Cuyp. 
One is struck by the superiority of Stubbs’ modelling. Cuyp’s 
horses’ skins are well painted and the righr shape, but they cover 
stuffing, not bones and muscles, as in Stubbs’ horses; all the 
same, the slave holding two horses is a grand picture. Here, too, 
are five charming Gerard Dou, Peter de Hooch, Frans Hals, 
David Teniers, Ruysdael, Van de Velde, and ‘Reading the Letter’ 
by Terborch. The most striking of the Rembrandts are his 
““ Magdalene’ and his “ Adoration of the Magi’; and his 
“Mothers” are some of the world’s greatest portraits. When 
one views George IV’s contribution to this collection one must 
take a more lenient view of his debts which were no doubt swelled 
by his art purchases. The best picture of the French school is 
the “Young Gamblers’”’ by Le Nain, 1607-1677. This school is 
badly represented, no doubt owing to the French wars of the 
XVIIIth century. 

The whole of Gallery XI is devoted to the Smith collection 
of Canaletto, purchased by George III. No one likes a Canaletto 
better than I do and here we see several of his styles, from very 
free—almost impressionist—to the miniature style of his “St. 
Paul’s from Somerset House.’’ It is interesting to see that the 
famous Golden Horses were not on St. Marco but on separate 
pedestals before their rape and subsequent return from Paris. 
If a whole room can thus be given up to Canaletto we surely 
might have had more English pictures. There are 38 Canalettos 
and 72 English pictures. 

I have already mentioned the Lecture Room, but one picture 
there is of interest to the present generation—the “‘Long Walk at 
Windsor” with the Duke of Cumberland inspecting his brood 
mares, by Gilpin and Sandby. Here you see the avenue of elms 
in its heyday of youth as much a feature as the Castle itself. 
Alas, to-day it is no more, the last of these great trees are being 
felled as I write. This picture thus has great historic interest 
as well as intrinsic merit, but is not in the illustrated catalogue. 

It would absorb a week to take in all these pictures, and if the 
selectors have left out some of our favourites, it is because we 
cannot all think alike. The catalogue is a mine of information, 
both historical and artistic. 

We must not forget to thank His Majesty for his kind thought 
which allows us to share his treasures before they return to their 
palaces from their war-time dugouts. G.P 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


HERALDRY 

W.P. (Cheltenham). The coat of arms on the cloth banner 
is that of the 5th Earl of Plymouth, who bore for his arms: 
Gules, a saltire argent between twelve cross crosslets or, over 
all on an escutcheon of pretence, the arms of Archer: Azure, 
three broad arrows or. The dexter side of the shield being 
shaded or darkened shows this banner to have been used for the 
Earl’s hatchment at the time of his death. His coronet is seen 
above the shield, and high above that is the legend : Anno regne 
Caroli Regis Anglia Scotia Francia, which cannot refer to the 
time of the hatchment, but to the creation of the earldom during 
the reign of Charles II, because Other Hickman, 5th Earl of 
Plymouth, was born almost a century later, on the 30th May, 
1751. He married Sarah, the elder daughter and co-heir of 
the second and last Lord Archer of Umberslade, and died at the 
age of 48 on June 12th, 1799. His wife survived him and later 
married William Pitt, Lord Amherst. It is noticed that the 
arms of the wife of the Earl of Plymouth are not impaled with 
those of her husband, but are placed on an escutcheon in the 
middle of the shield. This is to signify that she is an heiress, 
and that her father, whose arms she bears, is dead ; were he still 
alive, her arms would then be impaled on the shield. 


R. E. B. (Deal). The crest on the tankard of Sheffield plate 
and the motto, “Spare nought” is that of the family of Giffard, 
of Scotland, whose crest is given as being a deer’s head couped 
proper. The same motto is also borne by the family of Hay 
who have for their crest a goat’s head erased. Perhaps it will 
help you to determine the kind of animal if you notice whether 
its neck is either cut in a clean line, or whether it appears ragged 
at the base. If it is neat in line at the base then you may take it 
to be a deer, and if it is ragged then it must be a goat. The 
crest of the Fife family is given as a demi-lion rampant. I find 
no trace of any branch of this family having the crest in question. 

G. S.S. (Effingham Common). Of the three rubbings, the 
one taken from a tray of Sheffield plate shows the arms, crest, 
and motto of the family of Buller, which are: Sable, on a cross 
argent quarterly pierced, four eagles displayed sable. Crest: 
A Saracen’s head affrontee, couped proper. Motto: Aquila non 
capit muscas. It is seen that this coat impales the coat of arms 
of the family of Kent, which is: Azure, a lion passant quardant 
or, a chief ermine. 

The rubbing taken from a silver salver shows the arms and 
crest of the family of Jakes of London, who bore: Argent on a 
fesse engrailed sable three escallops of the field. Crest : a horse’s 
head couped argent maned or, struck through the breast with a 
tilting spear. Of this family not much is to be found, but it is 
likely that they were related to another XVIIth century family 
who spelt their name Jacques, and who bore a similar coat, 
excepting for the fesse which they bore plain, not engrailed. 
A distinguished member of this family was Sir John Jacques, 
who was created a baronet by King Charles I, but as he had no 
issue the title expired at his death in 1650. 

The rubbing taken from the beer jug with the mark DuBLIN 
1776 shows the coat of arms and crest of Clotworthy Upton, 
1st Baron Templetown, who was made a Peer of Ireland, 3rd 
August, 1776, as Baron Templetown, in the County of Antrim. 
The jug was possibly made and presented to Lord Templetown 
on the occasion of his elevation to the Peerage. 

J. M. C. (Bramham Gardens). The coat of arms you have 
drawn from a goblet in your possession, which you suggest may 
have been by Hawley Bishop, is that of Sir Edmund Turnor. 
He was born in 1619 and was the youngest son of Christopher 
Turnor of Milton Erneys, Bedfordshire. A staunch Royalist, he 
was named as one of the Knights of the Royal Oak, but that 
Order never being founded, he received the honour of Knight- 
hood in 1663 at the time when he was Commissioner of the 
Alienation Office. He died in 1707. His arms are blazoned : 
Ermine, on a cross, quarter-pierced argent, four fer-de-moline 
sable. Crest: a lion passant argent, crowned or, in his paw a 
fer-de-moline sable. 

C. E. (Leeds). From your description of the coat of arms 
on the lock of the iron treasure chest, it is that of the family of 
Hickeringill, whose arms were: Argent three horses rampant 
sable. Of this family was Edmund Hickeringill, the eccentric 
divine and pamphleteer, whose stormy career is told at length 
in the Dictionary of National Biography, but it may be men- 
tioned here that he was born in 1631 and died in November, 
1708, at the age of 77. He was the Vicar of All Saints’ Church, 


Colchester, from 1662 until his death, and it is there, in the 
chancel of this church, where he lies buried. The floor-slab 
there to his memory has on it his coat of arms, but it is said that 
the organ has been placed over it. The arms of the family of 
Trott are found to be : Paly of six or and gules on a canton argent 
a bear salient sable. Another family named Trott have for their 
arms: Sable, a horse argent bridled gules, but it cannot be said 
to be identical with that borne by the Hickeringills, for where 
the former have but horse on their shield, and that not blazoned 
“‘rampant,”’ the latter have arms which are blazoned to agree 
with your description. 


D.L. (Kensington). This rubbing, taken from a silver tea 
tray, reveals the coat-of-arms borne by Simon Fraser Campbell, 
the eldest son of Lieut.-Colonel William Campbell, a kinsman 
of the seventh Duke of Argyll. Although the date of the bearer’s 
birth is not to hand, it is possible to state that he was married in 
London on August 5th, 1834, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
and that his bride was Miss Louisa Kemeys-Tynte, the daughter 
of Colonel Charles Kemeys-Tynte, of Halsewell House, co. 
Somerset, and of Kevanmably in Glamorganshire. Colonel 
Kemeys-Tynte was Member of Parliament for Bridgwater, and 
was Deputy Lieutenant for the counties of Somerset, Glamorgan, 
Monmouth and Surrey. He was declared, by a Committee for 
Privileges of the House of Lords, senior co-heir of the whole 
blood, to the Barony of Wharton. He was also co-heir to the 
Barony of Grey de Wilton. The rubbing shows a coat: 
Quarterly of eight, 1st and 6th, Gyronny of eight or and sable 
(for Campbell) 2nd and 5th, Azure, three cinquefoils argent 
(for Fraser) 3rd and 8th, Gules, a lion couchant, between six 
cross crosslets, argent (for Tynte) 4th and 7th, Vert on a chevron 
argent three pheons sable (for Kemeys). 


W.B. (Winchelsea). The coat-of-arms engraved on silver is 
to be found in two authoritative heraldic works as belonging to 
the family of Goodwin of Hammersmith, co. Middlesex, whose 
arms are blazoned: Or, two bars between six lions’ heads erased 
gules. Another family, spelling the name ‘‘Goodwyn,” is given 
as bearing the same arms, but unfortunately no locality is men- 
tioned. It may be added that there are other armigerous families 
of the name of Goodwin, all bearing arms which are not in any 
way similar to the coat in question, with one exception—the 
family of Goodwin of Torrington, co. Devon, and of Suffolk, 
whose arms are: Or, on a fesse between six lions’ heads erased 
gules, an annulet of the field. Such a likeness is strong enough 
to indicate that the Goodwins of Hammersmith and Torrington 
were branches of the same tree. 

PEWTER 

C. J. D. (Orpington). Your plate was made by Richard King, 
Junr., of Gracious (Gracechurch) Street, London, c. 1770. The 
Kings were a noted family of pewterers from the middle of the 
XVIIth to the end of the XVIIIth century. Richard King 
became a Liveryman of the London Pewterers Company in 1746. 
He evidently abstained from taking any office in it, for he paid 
the fine incurred by those who would not become, when so 
elected, either Steward, Renter, Warden or Upper Warden, and 
he even declined the high position of Master of the Company 
in 1777- He died in 1798. 

For particulars of his various marks, or ‘‘touches,’’ as they are 
quaintly termed, see Cotterell’s Old Pewter: Its Makers and Marks 
(p. 249), which is to be found in most of the important libraries. 

Sack BOTTLE 

Mrs. H. (Gildersome). You undoubtedly have an interesting 
and valuable specimen, which, if the description is read correctly, 
is a Lambeth tin-glazed earthenware vessel, to-day somewhat 
rare. It is not strictly described as delftware. Such vessels 
served the same purpose at the table as the decanters of a later 
period and were inscribed, usually in blue, for “‘sack,’’ ‘‘whit”’ 
and ‘‘claret,’”’ and of which dated specimens range between 1640 
and 1672. They were filled with wine from the bulk as system- 
atic bottling of wine and laying it down for keeping had at that 
time not been introduced. The word “‘sack,’”’ of course, refers 
o ‘‘sherries-sack,’”’ the sweet wine of Spain which first appeared 
in this country in the XVIth century and rapidly became very 
popular. The modern development is sherry. 

I very much doubt whether the specimen ever possessed a 
silver mount. 

S S S 


BACK NUMBERS 
Any reader caring to part with the issues of January and 
February, 1946, is invited to write to the Publisher, APOLLO, 
10 Vigo Street, Regent Street, London, W.1. 
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APOLLO 


SALE ROOM PRICES 


HERE appears to be no diminution in the demands by 

the world at large for beautiful and rare works of art, and 

the prices paid continue to be high notwithstanding the 
large number of rare examples being thrown on the market by 
the great owners who are obliged to sell to meet the demands 
of the Treasury and by smaller collectors who feel that it is 
prudent to reduce their collections and take advantage of the desire 
by wealthy people who wish and are determined to invest their 
capital in part in surrounding themselves with lovely things 
which improve with acquaintance. The increased value is of 
course due also in part to the requirements of the newly-married 
who are unable to purchase fine modern furniture, and antiques 
are the only substitute, and in many cases at not much over 
the cost of the perfect cabinet work of to-day. 

September 16, 17, 24 and 26. Pictures, Porcelains, Furniture 
and Stringed Instruments, Puttick & Simpson: Grand Canal, 
Venice, Canaletto, £40; House at The Hague, Jansen, £40; 
The Cries of London, Wheatley, fifteen signed proofs, £68 ; 
Dresden group, Bacchus, £30; set three Dresden vases, after 
Watteau, £28; pair bottle shape vases, Bow, £28; old Crown 
Derby dessert service, 32 pieces, £30 ; Worcester dessert service, 
24 pieces, £90; old Dresden crinoline group, figure Countess 
Kossil, £37; Regency mahogany small cabinet, £44; set eight 
chairs, Chippendale design, two arms, £140; viola, by Benjamin 
Banks, Salisbury, 1787, £37; violin, Gand and Bernardel, Paris, 
1886, £55; three violins, first by J. B. Vuillaume, Faris, 1827, 
£120 ; second, Gagliano, £130, and a second by the same, £150 ; 
one by Joannes Baptista Gabrielli, 1770, £220; violoncello, by 
Francesco Ruger, Cremona, 1692, £500. 

September 27. Pictures and Drawings, Curistie’s : L’Adieu, 
H. Buttner, £73 ; Out of School, A. H. Dargelas, £100 ; Kittens 
at Play, L. Huber, £105; The Critics, John A. Lomax, £105 ; 
The Lower Lode, Tewkesbury, W. Pitt, £115; Fisherfolk with 
ponies on the Sands, W. Shayer, Senr., £126; Fruit and Wine 
Glass, E. Ladell, £100 ; Portrait of a Gentleman, N. de Largilliere, 
£194; Portrait of Lady Persiana Bard, Sir Peter Lely, £110; 
Wine Glass, Pieter Claes, £94 ; Portrait of a Youth, J. S. Copley, 
f210; Flirtation, Schall, £315; Portrait of William Ingle, 
Arthur Devis, £357 ; Flowers in a Basket, Van Huysum, £142. 

October 3. Furniture, CHRIsTIe’s: Pair Louis XVI ormolu 
wall lights, £121 ; another pair, £100; Louis XVI clock, Julien 
Belard A Paris, £110; Regency mahogany dining-table, £162 ; 
Queen Anne walnut cabinet, £178 ; Louis XV oblong kingwood 
table, £110; Louis XV parquetry commode, Brescia marble 
slab, £895; Louis XV marquetry commode, £420; gilt settee 
with two fauteuils, £157; two Dresden figures of cats, £173 ; 
Regency mahogany dining- -table, £336; Chippendale armchair, 
winged, £121; two Chippendale settees, £121 and £126; pair 
Louis XVI marquetry encoigneures, £163; directoire mahogany 
cabinet, by Weisweiler, with a clock by Le Nepveu, of Paris, 
£588; suite furniture of Louis XV design, £567; two walnut 
chairs, Italian design, £205 ; eight lots of beautiful curtains, silk 
and velvet, fetched from £110 to £525. 

October 4. Old Master Pictures, Curistie’s: A Lady, 
Vigee Le Brun, £315; Two by N. Lancret, Cherche Mouchoir 
and La Balancoire, £1,995 ; Miss Murray whena Child, Lawrence, 
£1,995; An Interior, W. Van Mieris, £504; Portrait of a Lady, 
J. M. Nattier, £378 ; Lady Angela Spencer, Reynolds, £294 ; 
Head of a Bearded Man, S ir P. P. Rubens, £178; Partridge 
Shooting near Sudbury ; A Woody Landscape ; and A Ravine, 
all by Gainsborough, £2,520, £945 and £294; The Drinkers, 
Jan Steen, £504; The Doge’s Palace, Venice, Canaletto, £252 ; 
The Arrival of the Prince of Orange at Flushing, S. De Vlieger, 
£483 ; Philip III of Spain, A. S. Coello, £399; Dead Peacock and 
other birds and dog, Jan Weenix, £147; A Naval Battle (no name), 
£357; Parable of the Loaves and Fishes, Albert Bouts, £336 ; 
The Marriage at Cana, by the same, £1,050; The Day of Judg- 
ment, Brueghel, £199; Portrait of a Gentleman, Lucas Cranach, 
£378; A Triptych with the Madonna and Child, Duccio, £178 ; 
The Madonna, Lorenzetti, £472. 

October 10. Objects of Art and Porcelain, CHRisTIE’s: A 
Spode supper set, £76 ; Minton service, celadon and white, with 
figure stems, etc., £273 ; Dresden oviform vase, £178 ; Limoges 
enamel casket, with domed top, £609 ; suite Louis XV furniture, 
settee and six chairs, £630; pair kingwood commodes, £142 ; 
clock by Tregent, London, in bronze case, £483 ; fourteen Hepple- 
white chairs, £189 ; six Windsor chairs of cherrywood, XVIIIth 
century, £525; Regency mahogany dining-table, £246; six 


walnut armchairs with scroll arms, £283; an Italian cassone, 
XVth century, £142. 

October 11. Porcelain, Furniture and Works of Art, 
SoTHEBY’s: Pair Bow figures, shepherd and shepherdess, £50 ; 
pair white Bow figures, Woodward and Kitty Clive, £135 ; 
Worcestershire tea service, Wall period, £36; pair Chelsea 
turquoise vases, £40; four early Derby figures of the Seasons, 
£165 ; Chelsea chinoiserie figure with a vase at her side, £65 ; 
tortoiseshell chimney bracket clock by Asselin, London, £150 ; 
satinwood upright secretaire, Dutch, XVIIIth century, £120; 
mahogany circular writing table, £92; Sheraton lady’s writing 
table, £90 ; pair white and gilt elbow chairs with fine needlework, 
£225 ; Queen Anne small bureau, £70; mahogany break-front 
bookcase, 8 feet, £130; Sheraton pedestal dining-table, £165 ; 
pair Sheraton mahogany display cabinets, £180; Queen Anne 
small walnut chest of drawers, £200. 

October 11. Pictures, the property of the Earl of Crawford 
and Balcarres ; CuHrisTI£e’s: Dutch coaster in a Storm, Ludolf 
Bakhuisen, £336 ; Portrait of Beatus Jacobus de Marchia, Bellini, 
£105 ; An Altarpiece, the usual Madonna, etc., Bicci di Lorenzo, 

1,260 ; Saint Lawrence Enthroned, by the same, £315; The 
Madonna and Child with two Saints, Botticelli, £5,880; The 
Toilet of Venus, on panel, Cornelis Van Jaarlem, £147 ; Portrait 
of the Wife of the Artist Domenchino, £231 ; Portrait of a Gentle- 
man, Innocenza Da Imola, £441 ; Esther and Ahasuerus, Lucas 
Van Leyden, £735 ; Portrait of a Young Man in Black, Isaak Lut- 
tichuts, £262 ; Merry Party, Palamedes, £315 ; Spanish Beggar, 
Ribera, £472 ; Woody Landscape, Jacob Van Ruisdael, £1,470; 
Portrait of a Lady, Vandyck, £336; and one of a Nobleman by 
the same, £1,050; Portrait of Lady and Child, Simon Vouet, £252. 

October 14 and 15. Earlwood, Ascot, Berks., ROBINSON & 
Foster Ltp.: Pair white painted chairs, blue velvet, £103; 
mahogany settee and two chairs, £111 ; English pedestal writing 
table, £65; five tub back chairs, on tapering supports, £157 ; 
pair frame back elbow chairs, £73; five Hepplewhite mahogany 
chairs, £94; and set of six, one elbow, £88; Queen Anne 
walnut and tulipwood banded chest, £86; walnut bureau, £59 ; 
two pine commodes, £82; and a single one, £55; two square 
back easy chairs, £76; Georgian serpentine mahogany sideboard, 
£61 ; set twelve concave dining chairs, Georgian, £142; Queen 
Anne lacquered bureau cabinet, £55 ; Queen Anne walnut chest 
of drawers, £71; William and Mary bureau, £78; zebrawood 


sofa table, £65 ; Charles II black and gilt lacquered cabinet, £131. 
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range of furniture, dating from the XVIIIth century onwards. 
Among walnut pieces there is a writing table of pedestal form, 
in which the top, divided in the centre, discloses desk fittings and 
small drawers. Among satinwood pieces there is a pair of bow- 
fronted commodes veneered with satinwood showing a bold 
figure, inlaid with a graceful design of urns framed in foliage 
wreaths (Fig. XI) in coloured woods; and also a cabinet dating 
from the last decade of the XVIIIth century. The upper stage 
of this taller piece is glazed, the middle section is fitted with a 
writing and dressing drawer, while the lower stage is enclosed 
by cupboard doors mounted with Wedgwood medallions on a 
mahogany panel within a satinwood ground. This finely-finished 
piece corresponds in design to a cabinet illustrated in The Age 
of Satinwood (Fig. 187), where it is stated that there was originally 
a set of three very similar cabinets, the largest mounted in the 
centre with a clock, the two smaller cabinets with circular 
Wedgwood plaques. 

At Messrs. Gregory there are some attractive pieces of 
finished cabinet work and carvers’ pieces, including a small semi- 
circular side table veneere1 with satinwood and inlaid with well- 
designed scrollwork on the frieze and top. Here is also a cabinet 
with glazed upper stage finishing in a double dome, and veneered 
with laburnum wood, which with its abrupt contrast of brown 
streaks and yellow ground is very effective. Here is also a 
mahogany dressing table and writing desk combined in a compact 
kneehole table, with its pedestals fitted with drawers. The 
centre of the top lifts up, and the sides fold back, disclosing a 
removable baize-covered writing stand, below which is a com- 
plete dressing equipage, including a dressing mirror bordered 
with rosewood, and a number of small compartments and boxes 
(also bordered with rosewood) necessary for the toilet of the 
Georgian beauty. 
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